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Journalism Research 
Around the World 


BY RAYMOND B. 


NIXON* 


Along a route from Tokyo to London are many signs of a grow- 
ing interest in research that might help the mass media with their 
problems. Especially significant is the use being made of research 
findings by a number of leading daily newspapers in adapting 
their news and editorial product to new conditions. 





> AROUND THE WORLD TODAY ARE 
many signs of a growing interest in 
journalism research—that is, research 
by scholars in journalism and related 
fields who are applying the methods of 
science to the systematic study of prob- 
lems involved in the communication of 
news and opinion through the mass 
media. 

Much of the widespread activity in 
the whole area of mass communication 
research since 1945 can be credited, of 
course, to the rise of new international 
organizations, particularly Unesco. 
Some of it is due to the efforts of vari- 
ous national governments, including our 
own, to make their programs of inter- 


*The author is professor of at the 
University of Minnesota, as well as editor of the 
QuarTerRLy. He spent the spring and summer 
quarters of 1957 studying journalism research in 
Asia and Europe under a Ford Foundation grant. 
The accompanying article is based upon an ad- 
dress made to the Association for Education in 
Journalism at its convention in Boston, Mass., 


Aug. 26-29, 1957, and upon subsequent reports 
to other groups. 


national information’ more effective. 
Commercial research agencies, often 
seeking to develop foreign markets, have 
played an important part. The gifts of 
American foundations have helped 
tremendously. But to a journalist the 
most exciting development in recent 
months has been the way in which the 
media themselves, especially a number 
of distinguished newspapers, have been 
turning to research for help. 

It was to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion and clearer perspective on these 
lesser-known research developments 
abroad that the Editor of the Quar- 
TERLY devoted the spring and summer 
of 1957 to a study tour that took him 
to 25 countries of Asia, North Africa 
and Western Europe. When he returned 
last fall, he had visited nearly every 


* Bruce Lannes Smith and Chitra M. Smith, 
International Communication and Public Opinion 


(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1956) provides an overview of international com- 
munication research, particularly in the political 
field, from 1945 through 1955. 
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major institution where research in jour- 
nalism and mass communication is un- 
der way, including one behind the Iron 
Curtain. He also had talked with scores 
of individual journalists and researchers. 

Selection of the institutions and the 
individuals to be visited was made easier 
by Unesco’s first world-wide survey of 
“mass communication research projects 
in progress and in plan.”* This survey 
was completed only a short time before 
the tour began. The new communication 
research journals now appearing in sev- 
eral countries of Asia and Europe also 
gave helpful clues.* 

But existing publications, at best, 
reveal only parts of the research pic- 
ture. As one proceeds along a route 
from Tokyo to London, there begins to 
emerge a pattern which is studded with 
implications for the future of journalism 
everywhere. 


@> JAPAN IS THE MOST INDUSTRIALIZED 
and urbanized of all the Asian nations. 
For this reason, it has been able to 
develop the system of privately-owned 
media most like that of the United 
States. It also has many of the same 
problems. Certainly Japanese newspaper 
publishers resemble those of this coun- 
try and European democracies in two 
of their chief worries: rising costs, and 
‘the possible effects of television compe- 
tition. 

Journalism research in Japan actually 
started before journalism education, thus 
reversing the usual order. Tokyo Uni- 
versity opened a journalism research 
room in 1927, five years before Sophia 
University established the first school 
of journalism. The leader in both of 

? Unesco, artment of Mass Communication, 
Current Mass Communication Research—I. Paris: 
Mass Communication House, Unesco, 
1957. $1. (Order in U. S. from Unesco Publica- 


a ——— 152 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
es 

*L. John Martin, “New Foreign Periodicals 
Show Interest in Research,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 34: 58-62 (Winter 1957). 


these innovations was Professor Hideo 
Ono, who heads the department at 
Sophia but cooperates on the graduate 
and research level with Tokyo Univer- 
sity’s newer Institute of Journalism, 
directed by Professor Yujiro Chiba. 

In the early 1920s, Professor Ono 
studied journalism education in both 
Germany and the United States. His 
subsequent work in Japan thus has re- 
flected the influence of European schol- 
ars like Karl d’Ester of Munich, pio- 
neer in German Zeitungswissenschaft or 
“science of the press,” as well as of the 
late Walter Williams, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism. Dean Williams is regarded by many 
as the father of journalism education in 
the Far East. It seemed quite appropri- 
ate, then, that another Missouri dean, 
Dr. Frank Luther Mott, was invited to 
Japan after World War II to advise 
upon democratic press practices and 
journalism education. 

When Dean Mott reached Tokyo in 
April 1946, only three teachers of jour- 
nalism could be found to greet him. 
Today, 10 major Japanese universities 
have schools of journalism, with some 
30 full-time teachers. The Japan Society 
for Journalistic Studies, of which Pro- 
fessor Ono is president, has 369 mem- 
bers. These include teachers, graduate 
students and 47 representatives of news- 
papers, radio-TV stations and advertis- 
ing agencies. It is the professional mem- 
bers who provide most of the funds for 
the Society’s semi-annual publication, 
the Japanese Journalism Review.* 

In addition to supporting research 
through this Society, the Japanese media 
are responsible for many other research 
activities. For example, the Japanese 


*The address of the Review is in care 

Institute of Journalism, Tokyo University, - 
Tokyo, Japan. The magazine carries 
table of contents, but no summaries 

translations in English. 
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Newspaper Publishers and Editors Asso- 
ciation (Nihon Shinbun Kyokai) main- 
tains a large research department and 
publishes a monthly research bulletin. 
Since this Association includes news 


agencies and radio stations as well as : 


newspapers, its activities extend far be- 
yond those of any single professional 
journalism group in the United States. 
And since it embraces both editorial 
and business executives, its annual year- 
books® contain much basic research 
data on news and editorial matters as 
well as advertising, circulation and pro- 
motion. The three major national news- 
papers—Asahi, Mainichi and Yomiuri 
—all have their own research depart- 
ments. 

All this helps to explain why Japan 
has 168 mass communication research 
projects listed in the 1957 Unesco sur- 
vey,® as contrasted with only 136 for the 
United States. It is obvious that the 
Japanese scholars did a thorough job of 
reporting their research, including some 
that is still “in plan.” It is equally ob- 
vious that many Americans failed to 
cooperate with Unesco by returning 
their questionnaires. Yet this in no way 
lessens the credit due the Japanese 
scholars. 

In scope and content, journalism re- 
search in Japan now seems to be devel- 
oping along the same lines as in this 
country. That is, the tendency more 
and more is away from historical, legal 
and descriptive studies and toward proj- 
ects related to contemporary problems. 
Some of the recent Japanese studies 
penetrate deeply into the psychological 
and social factors that determine the 
effectiveness of various types of com- 
munication under different conditions. 


5 An English edition, The Japanese Press, has 
been published since 1949. It may be 
from the Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors 
Association, Shisei Kaikan Bldg., Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. Price $1.50. 

* Op. cit. 
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> FORMOSA—OR TAIWAN, AS THE CHI- 
nese prefer to call it—has been likened 
by some correspondents to “a powder 
keg, the lid of which may blow off at 
any minute.” Because of the tensions 
existing between this stronghold of 
“Free China” and the Communist-gov- 
erned mainland, it usually is surprising 
to a visitor to find the capital city of 
Taipei outwardly calm. 

It was equally surprising to this writer 
to find so much evidence of an informed 
interest in journalism research. Seldom 
has he faced a more alert group of jour- 
nalism graduate students than those who 
heard him at the National Chengchi 
University, or a more dedicated group of 
editors than those who met him for a 
research symposium sponsored by the 
Newspaper Editors Association of Tai- 
pei. That the interest of the latter was 
something more than mere courtesy to 
a visiting American is indicated by the 
fact that the Association itself publishes 
a semi-annual journal, Newspapers,’ 
which carries reviews of important re- 
search abroad as well as original studies 
by the Chinese themselves. 

As in Japan, journalism research in 
“Free China” reflects a strong American 
influence. This is to be expected, for 
the Graduate School of Journalism at 
National Chengchi University seeks to 
carry on the tradition of journalism edu- 
cation established by Dean Williams of 
Missouri on the mainland of China in 
1923, even before he met with success 
in Japan. Since the University reopened 
in Taiwan only in 1954, the total of its 
research accomplishment to date is 
somewhat small. But its promise for the 
future is indicated by the fact that it 
already has had two Fulbright scholars 
from the United States—one in 1955-56 


* Copies may be obtained by writing the News- 
paper Editors Association in care of the Central 

ews Agency, Taipei, Taiwan. Only the table of 
contents is given in English. 
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and another in 1957-58. Moreover, 
some of the Taipei journalists who co- 
operate in teaching and research at the 
University hold advanced degrees from 
such journalism schools as Columbia, 
Minnesota and Missouri. 

Once the visitor talks with these 
Western-trained Chinese journalists and 
teachers, he can understand why so 
many of their students wish to continue 
their graduate work in the United States. 
The bi-lingual training of these students 
frequently enables them to perform 
indispensable tasks in studies requiring 
a knowledge of two vastly different lan- 
guages and cultures. 


> HONG KONG IS EXTREMELY INTER- 
esting for the insights it affords into the 
Communist propaganda being directed 
at the 12 to 13 million “overseas Chi- 
nese” living in southeast Asia. At almost 
any hour one wishes to listen by short 
wave, a caressing female voice can be 
heard saying: “This is Radio Peiping. 
Here is the news.” As there is consider- 
able travel between Hong Kong and 
mainland China, printed propaganda, 
too, is not difficult to find. Both the 
broadcasts and the printed materials are 
studied carefully by Western corre- 
spondents and by governmental agen- 
cies such as the United States Informa- 
tion Service. 

Anyone who thinks of the Chinese 
Communists as crude and _ illiterate 
would do well to examine some of their 
printed propaganda. In their English- 
language books the usage frequently 
would do credit to a Harvard gradu- 
ate. Indeed, some of the Chinese Com- 
munist writers are graduates of Harvard 
and other American universities. As 
for the printing, much of it is of as 
fine quality as the best Western presses 
can produce. 

It might be a good idea for our own 
government to display more of this 


printed propaganda in the United States. 
Otherwise, Americans may fall into the 
error of underestimating the Commu- 
nists’ skills in mass communication as 
they did in physical science. 

Singapore, the writer’s next stop, pro- 
vided still further evidence of Commu- 
nist activity—not so much in propa- 
ganda alone as in the economic pres- 
sures and inducements brought to bear 
upon wealthy Chinese businessmen in 
attempting to win their support for the 
Mao-Tse-tung regime. An interesting 
case in point was provided by an inter- 
view with Mr. George Lee, one of the 
most successful newspaper publishers in 
Singapore. In an article published in the 
January 1957 Reader's Digest, Mr. Lee 
was accused of being “soft” on Com- 
munism. He hotly denied this accusa- 
tion, but he pointed out that when the 
Communists work through labor unions 
in your own plant, it sometimes is neces- 
sary to make concessions in order to 
stay in business. Other publishers told of 
newsprint that was being offered by the 
Communists at ridiculously low prices 
in certain countries, where government 
regulations permit, in an effort to win 
the neutrality if not the actual support 
of important newspapers. 


G> INDONESIA IS A PRIME TARGET OF 
Communist propaganda, because its rich 
but undeveloped natural resources con- 
tain nearly all the minerals that China 
needs to become a first-rate industrial 
and military power. Indonesia also has 
many courageous, freedom-loving edi- 
tors, but they are hampered by the same 
cultural, economic and political factors 
that seem to invite Communist infiltra- 
tion. For example, the number of news- 
papers has gone down by more than 
25% since the government removed its 
subsidy on newsprint three years ago. 
Many papers are party papers, this 
writer was told, simply because that is 
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the only way in which they can support 
themselves. There is neither the mass 
literacy nor the mass purchasing power 
to support a strong, independent press. 

Amid these and countless other diffi- 
culties, the Asia Foundation® and several 
other American groups have been trying 
to help those Indonesian agencies that 
are working for the development of both 
journalism and journalism education 
along democratic lines. The most active 
of these enterprises is the Indonesian 
Press Institute, directed by Dr. Mar- 
bangun, which issues regular research 
bulletins, operates press libraries in six 
cities, and offers journalism courses in 
both Djakarta and Jogjakarta. The first 
Press Year Book® published by this In- 
stitute contains many articles or sum- 
maries in English and reflects much 
creditable research. At the time of the 
writer’s visit, the Institute staff was com- 
pleting its first extensive readership 
survey. Another major Indonesian proj- 
ect—a socio-anthropological study of 
town and village life in modern Java— 
has been supported by the Ford Foun- 
dation through the Research Program in 
International Communication at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It is expected to throw much light on 
the problems of communication in this 
critical area of the world. 

Somewhat more favorable conditions 
exist in Thailand, whose government is 
strongly allied with the United States 
and the West. Journalism courses now 
have been established in two Bangkok 
universities, Chulalongkorn and Tham- 
masat. The latter already has had two 
Fulbright lecturers from the United 
States. Once the undergraduate program 


*The Asia Foundation also has helped to de- 
velop press libraries in the Philippines and has 





change 
the United States and several 
® Almanac Pers Indonesia, 1954-1955. It may be 
ordered from Indonesian Press 
saan Timur 19B, Djakarta. 





is firmly established, there should be 
more opportunity for such visiting pro- 
fessors to develop the fascinating re- 
search possibilities. 


@> BURMA, THAILAND'S NEIGHBOR TO 
the north, promises to offer an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished 
in a newly independent country through 
an intelligent program in mass commu- 
nication. The center of activity here is 
the Burma Translation Society, an or- 
ganization established by the Burmese 
but supported by Ford Foundation 
funds since 1954. The idea for this 
Society originated with Prime Minister 
U Nu himself, who serves as its presi- 
dent. He is so intensely interested that 
he spent nearly an hour with this visitor, 
discussing the part that journalism edu- 
cation could play in the Society’s work. 

Although it began as a translation 
enterprise, the Society is now Burma’s 
largest publisher of all kinds of books, 
only about 40% of which are transla- 
tions from other languages. As one 
phase of its nation-wide campaign to 
reduce illiteracy, it also sponsors courses 
in journalism—not only to train person- 
nel for newspapers, radio and govern- 
ment information work, but also to 
develop writers who can produce books 
and magazines for audiences at various 
levels. 

Ed Law Yone, editor of the Rangoon 
Nation, is the head of the journalism 
faculty. This year he has had the assist- 
ance of Dr. David M. White, who is 
on leave from Boston University, to 
serve as the Society’s adviser in market- 
ing, educational and communications 
research. Dr. White has been training a 
research staff and helping execute vari- 
ous research projects, all with the ulti- 
mate goal of developing reading inter- 
ests in Burma by learning more about 
the life pattern of the intended audience. 

Since Burma borders on six other 
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countries and is only a short distance 
from the northern tip of Indonesia, it is 
strategically located to help other na- 
tions of southeast Asia to develop simi- 
lar programs. The first effort along this 
line was made in November 1957, when 
the Translation Society acted as host to 
a month-long Unesco-sponsored seminar 
and workshop on book publishing for 
20 participants and as many observers 
from India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


V> INDIA, IN 10 YEARS OF INDEPEN- 
dence, has developed post-graduate pro- 
grams in journalism at five institutions: 
the universities of Calcutta and Madras, 
Panjab University in Delhi, Hislop Col- 
lege in Nagpur and Osmania University 
in Hyderabad. A _ sixth institution, 
Mysore University, offers some courses 
in journalism as undergraduate electives. 

So far the Indian journalism schools 
have been too busy developing their in- 
structional programs to devote much 
attention to research, but they have high 
hopes for the future. One reason is that 
the Indian Press Commission, in its 1954 
report, urged research both on technical 
problems and in “the contents and per- 
formance of the press” as a national 
goal. A second reason is that some of 
the key men in Indian journalism educa- 
cation hold degrees from American 
schools of journalism. For example, Dr. 
P. P. Singh, head of the department at 
Panjab University, has a master’s degree 
from the University of Missouri, while 
Professor N. V. K. Murthy of Osmania 
and Professor K. E. Eapen of Hislop are 
both M.A. graduates of Indiana Uni- 
versity. The journalism programs at His- 
lop and Osmania have been sponsored 
by the World Literacy Organization, 
which has used research findings effec- 
tively to train new literates in many 
lands. 

Pending the development of the uni- 
versity programs, some journalism re- 


search is being conducted by commer- 
cial agencies in Bombay and New Delhi, 
by English-language newspapers like 
The Times of India in Bombay and the 
Hindu in Madras, and by a number of 
able Indian journalists working with 
the Program in International Communi- 
cation at M.I.T. The latter have devoted 
particular attention to newspaper per- 
sonnel—one of the key problems in a 
country where an over-abundance of 
labor tends to hold down salaries and 
to make journalism less attractive as a 
career. Both India and Pakistan now 
have annual Press Year Books*° in Eng- 
lish, which provide much basic data. 

In Pakistan, where three universities 
offer journalism, one finds a situation 
quite similar to that in India. Actually, 
the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Panjab in Lahore was the 
beginning of journalism education in 
both countries, as it was set up in 1941, 
six years before partition took place. 
Since it has had longer to develop, its 
present head, Dr. Abdus Salam Khur- 
shid, has been able to devote more at- 
tention to research. He is a Ph.D. gradu- 
ate of the Institute of Press Science at 
the University of Amsterdam and has 
numerous publications to his credit. The 
other two departments, both started in 
1955, are at Sind University in Hydera- 
bad, West Pakistan, and at the Univer- 
sity of Karachi. The head of the latter 
department is Shareef Al-Mujahid, an 
M.A. graduate of Stanford University. 

Close relationships with the working 
press are a characteristic of the post- 
graduate programs in both India and 
Pakistan, most of them having profes- 
sional journalists as part-time faculty 
members and requiring a period of in- 
ternship before graduation. 


The Indian Press Year Book is published by 
Indian Press Publications, Madras, and sells for 


15 rupees. The Pakistan Press Year Book may be 
obtained from Ameen Tareen, 16, Writers Cham- 
bers, Dunolly Road, Karachi, for U. S. $2.80. 
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V> WESTWARD FROM PAKISTAN IS IRAN, 
the nation with a blueprint for the most 
comprehensive program of journalism 
education in Asia. The curriculum was 
drawn up last year for the University 
of Teheran by Dr. Quintus Wilson of 
the University of Utah, who served for 
six months as a Smith-Mundt lecturer. 
The moving spirit behind the program 
is Dr. Mesbah-Zadeh, publisher of the 
progressive Kayhan Journal, a member 
of the University’s law faculty, and a 
leader close to the top echelons of the 
pro-Western Iranian government. If 
plans can be carried out, the School of 
Journalism in Teheran eventually may 
become a center of graduate training 
for a number of nearby countries. 


Because of the present lack of re- 
search activity in the Middle East, the 
writer limited his visits here to four 
countries: Egypt, Lebanon, Turkey and 
Greece. Later, at the International Press 
Institute assembly in Amsterdam, he 
discussed the situation in Israel with an 
Israeli editor who serves as a part-time 
lecturer at the University of Tel-Aviv. 
This institution started an evening 
course in journalism three years ago. 


Of these five countries, Egypt has the 
most ambitious program of instruction, 
with courses at Cairo University leading 
all the way up to the Ph. D. degree. 
The future success and importance of 
this university as a research institution 
seems to hinge largely upon the degree 
of freedom permitted under the Nasser 
government. The more limited under- 
graduate programs at the American 
University in Cairo and the American 
University in Beirut both seem to have 
suffered as a result of Arab political 
movements in recent years. In Turkey, 
Istanbul University has a four-year 
journalism program in the Faculty of 
Economic Science, but so far it has 
produced little research. 





There is some sentiment for a jour- 
nalism school in Greece, but it has been 
dampened by a rule of the Journalists 
Union that newspapers may not take on 
new employees as long as Union mem- 
bers are out of work. Meanwhile, 
Greece has produced a combination 
trade and research journal for the com- 
munications field in Public Opinion, a 
monthly published in Athens by the 
Greek Institute of Public Opinion. Both 
the Institute and the magazine are di- 
rected by the energetic Theodore Vokos, 
former editor-in-chief of several Athens 
papers. He has on his staff as technical 
adviser “the first professor of statistics 
in Greece.” 

Leaving Greece, one is impressed 
again by the fact that the principal 
handicap of both journalism and jour- 
nalism education in nearly every country 
of Asia and the Middle East appears to 
be the lack of an economy strong 
enough to support a press free of gov- 
ernmental subsidies and party alliances. 


> FORTUNATELY, TWO MAJOR INTER- 
national organizations of newspapermen 
are working today to strengthen both 
the economic and the political founda- 
tions of journalism in the free world. 
One, the International Federation of 
Newspaper Editors and Publishers 
(FIEJ), concerns itself primarily with 
economic problems but vigorously de- 
fends editorial freedom against political 
encroachments."! The other, the Inter- 
national Press Institute, is mainly for 
newspaper editors but finds that it, too, 
must deal with questions such as “Eco- 
nomic Pressures upon the Press.” 

The IPI, which is made up of individ- 


4 At the FIEJ’s 10th annual Congress in Na- 


ples, the Italian Federation of Newspaper Pub- 
lishers presented each member with a handsome- 
ly-bound copy of The Free Press in the World, a 
293-page volume containing articles on the present 
status of the press in 16 countries. Limited edi- 
tions were published both in English and in 
French. 
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ual members rather than representatives 
of national associations, has probably 
done its most effective work in bringing 
together editors from different coun- 
tries to work upon communication prob- 
lems related to the general goal of pro- 
moting international understanding and 
world peace. In this way, it is helping 
to realize a dream that was shared more 
than 30 years ago by pioneers in jour- 
nalism education and scholarship from 
three widely separated countries: Walter 
Williams of the U.S.A., Karl d’Ester of 
Germany and Hideo Ono of Japan. 

The Sixth General Assembly of the 
IPI held in Amsterdam May 14-16, 
1957, was most valuable to this writer 
for the insight that it provided into the 
traditional antagonism of many editors 
toward the use of research findings as 
a means of improving newspaper con- 
tent and techniques. This same problem 
was discussed at length during a week’s 
visit at the IPi headquarters in Zurich. 
One explanation was offered by a 
French editor, who said that until re- 
cently the recruiting of journalists in 
Europe was mostly among “Bohemians 
and intellectuals,” many of whom 
looked on journalism merely as an ad- 
junct to political and social reform. 
Another possible reason is that advanced 
by an American advertising man, who 
believes that “many creative people have 
come to regard research, not as an ally, 
but as a competitor.”** Putting the two 
together, one might observe that the 
“creative” journalist, like the politician, 
has tended to resist admitting—in pub- 
lic, at least—that research can reveal 
anything which his own special powers 
could not detect without it.* 

# See p. 48 in this issue. 

* Two recent examples may be cited. An article 
in the October 1957 IPI Report, by a member of 
the London Times staff, describes “The Technical 
Evolution of Britain’s Most Traditional 
but fails to mention that recent were 


based in large measure upon the findings of an 
outside research organization. Likewise, the new 


This attitude is changing, as is indi- 
cated by the rising quality and quantity 
of the IPI’s own research and by the use 
being made of its expanding reference 
library in Zurich. The research activities 
of IPI have been further strengthened 
by the election at Amsterdam of the 
scholarly Dr. L. F. Tijmstra, editor of 
the Utrecht Nieuwsblad, as associate 
director in charge of the Zurich office. 

Another indication of the changing 
trend among European journalists is 
the selection of Dr. Maarten Rooy, edi- 
tor of the Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, 
to succeed Dr. K. Baschwitz upon the 
latter’s retirement as head of the Insti- 
tute of Press Science at the University 
of Amsterdam. Dr. Rooy is the leading 
historian of the Dutch press, as well as 
one of its most distinguished editors. 
Under his the Amsterdam 
Institute, with its quarterly Gazette, 
should continue to provide the kind of 
liaison that ultimately will bridge the 
narrowing gap between journalism re- 
search and the profession. 


> THE FIEJ, AT ITS TENTH ANNIVER- 
sary Congress in Naples May 28-31, 
gave many indications of being more 
“research-minded” than the IPI. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that pub- 
lishers, like business men in general, have 
become accustomed to looking with 
favor upon scientific inquiry that prom- 
ises to help them solve their economic 
problems. Once they become convinced 
that research on the editorial side can 
be as profitable financially as research 
in the business and mechanical aspects 
of journalism, they should provide 


history of the United Press by Joe Alex Morris 
(reviewed on pp. 98.99 of this issue) gives r 


credit whatever to Robert *s readability 


those in French or German carry English summa- 
ries. 
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much of the impetus needed to obtain 
wider acceptance among editors of 
studies designed to test possible improve- 
ments in editorial content and tech- 
niques. 

Following the FIEJ meeting the 
writer had an opportunity to see the 
work being done at the Institute of Mass 
Communications (Istituto di Publi- 
cismo) of the University of Rome, 
where two U.S. journalism teachers, Dr. 
Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. and Dr. 
Armistead Pride, spent the past year 
under Fulbright appointments. Dr. Mac- 
Lean’s work in initiating and supervising 
a comprehensive study of mass media 
habits and attitudes in a small Italian 
community*® promises to become a 
landmark in European journalism re- 
search. 

Another significant development in 
Italy is the way in which a two-year-old 
Milan daily, // Giorno, has used re- 
search findings as the basis for making 
a number of radical innovations in Ital- 
ian journalism. Not only is // Giorno 
more attractive typographically than the 
traditional Italian daily: it also gives 
more attention to solid international 
and national news. The main difference 
is that it presents important news in bet- 
ter written, easier-to-take style. Con- 
trary to critics who predicted that any 
paper so revolutionary would fail, J/ 
Giorno was gaining circulation in 1957. 
If it continues to succeed, it will dem- 
onstrate dramatically that changes in 
the basic newspaper product, based on 
sound research, do pay. Indeed, many 
of its “innovations” already have 
proved quite successful elsewhere.’* 


8 See pp. 36-48 in this issue. 


% The research for I] Giorno was done by 
Italian Institute of Public Opinion, Milan, 


for U. S. governmental a: ies. For the dire 
dictions made about II Giorno at the outset, 
IPI Report, Sept. 1956, p. 7. 


> PARIS, AS THE HOME OF UNESCO, IS 
the center of journalism research activi- 
ties in Europe. There probably is a reci- 
procal influence, too, between the De- 
partment of Mass Communication at 
Unesco and those French journalists 
and scholars who have shown such 
steadfast devotion to the ideals of scien- 
tific inquiry in the journalism field. One 
who deserves particular mention is 
Claude Bellanger, publisher of Parisien 
Libéré and secretary-general of FIEJ. 

Keeping abreast of international de- 
velopments, the French Press Institute 
recently has reorganized and become 
affiliated with the University of Paris 
under the direction of Professor Fer- 
nand Terrou and his associate, Professor 
Jacques Kayser. This Institute now has 
a Council of Administration consisting 
of 24 representatives of the appropriate 
university departments and 24 represen- 
tatives of the working press. A French 
Council of the Information Sciences 
also has been formed, with representa- 
tion from various national organizations 
in press, film and radio-television as 
well as from the Press Institute and the 
Center for the Training of Journalists. 
The latter is a two-year evening course 
sponsored by professional associations 
in the newspaper field. 

The French have several journals 
publishing research articles, the two of 
most journalistic interest being Etudes 
de Presse and Cahiers d'Etudes de Ra- 
dio-Television." Traditionally French 
studies have leaned heavily toward his- 
torical and legal subjects, but the num- 
ber of technical and psychological top- 
ics is now increasing. 

While the writer was in Paris, Unesco 
was preparing for the constituent assem- 
bly of the new International Association 
for Mass Communication Research in 


For names and addresses of the French jour- 
nals, see Martin, op. cit. Etudes de Presse did 
not appear in 1957. 
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December, and for the opening seminar 
of the new International Center for 
Higher Studies at the University of 
Strasbourg in October.’* Later, at Stras- 
bourg, there was opportunity to see the 
Center’s attractive physical facilities and 
to confer with its director, Professor 
Jacques Léauté. The Strasbourg Center 
is the first to be set up under the recom- 
mendations of a 1956 Unesco confer- 
ence of experts which studied means of 
“raising the standards of training and 
education of journalists in various parts 
of the world.” Plans are in the making 
for similar centers in Asia and Latin 
America; Strasbourg aims primarily at 
serving Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East. 

From Strasbourg, the writer’s itiner- 
ary took him to IPI headquarters in 
Zurich. In Switzerland he also conferred 
with Dr. Siegfried Frey, director of the 
Swiss news agency, who has charge of 
the journalism courses both at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich and at the University 
of Bern. Instruction in each institution 
is limited to a single seminar, but Ph.D. 
dissertations on journalism topics may 
be written under joint supervision of the 
professor of journalism and one from a 
related field, such as history, philoso- 
phy, sociology or psychology. At the 
University of Lausanne, a somewhat 
similar seminar is taught by Dr. Jacques 
Bourquin, author of a notable book on 
freedom of the press. Long active in 
Unesco, Dr. Bourquin spoke at the 
FIEJ meeting on Unesco’s new projects 
in the communications field. 

Because of its location and language 
ties, Switzerland shows points of simi- 
larity to both France and Germany in 
its journalism research. The predomi- 
nant influence, however, is that of the 
German Zeitungswissenschaft or “sci- 
ence of the press.” 


48 See news items, pp. 147-8. 


> SINCE ITS ORIGIN IN THE 19TH CEN- 
tury, the Zeitungswissenschaft of Ger- 
man universities has been essentially a 
specialized form of research in history 
and the social sciences, with only slight 
attention to the preparation of students 
for careers in journalism. Even today, 
with the tendency of the universities to 
adopt Publizistik or “mass communica- 
tions” as a broader term embracing all 
the media, there is still strong resistance 
to teaching journalistic skills in the uni- 
versities. 

But there are signs that the German 
institutes of Publizistik and Zeitung- 
swissenschaft’® are coming closer to- 
gether with the profession. One sign is 
that the largest and most active insti- 
tutes (those at Miinster, Munich and 
the Free University of Berlin) all en- 
courage their students to obtain media 
experience before beginning their stud- 
ies or during vacation periods. Another 
is that many of the individual faculty 
members enjoy excellent relations with 
the press, as is indicated by the promi- 
nence given their articles in the leading 
trade journal, Zeitungs-Verlag und 
Zeitschriften-V erlag.*° While the princi- 
pal newspaper, magazine and radio as- 
sociations are now supporting a plan to 
enlarge the privately endowed course 
at Munich’s Werner Friedmann Insti- 
tute into an industry-wide training pro- 
gram, many of the leaders are openly 
hopeful that the program eventually 
will come under university auspices. 

Twenty-three academic institutions in 
West Germany teach one or more 
courses related to journalism, six hav- 
ing full-fledged institutes or depart- 


1%” For more information about the German in- 
stitutes, which are similar to American university 
departments, see Joseph A. Brandt, “Testing Time 
for the West German Press,”” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 34:239-46 (Spring 1957). 

» The address of this German equivalent of the 
U. S. Editor & Publisher is Wurzerstrasse 46, Bad 
Godesberg, Germany. 
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ments. Among the 19 universities that 
produced a total of 165 Ph.D. disserta- 
tions on journalistic topics from 1945 
through 1951, the University of Mu- 
nich led with 87 titles. This undoubt- 
edly was due to the wide reputation of 
Professor Karl d’Ester, who retired in 
1954 after 30 years as the University’s 
professor of Zeitungswissenschaft. Dur- 
ing a 50-year career d’Ester built up 
Europe’s largest collection of documen- 
tary material for studies in journalism 
—35,000 books, 8,000 photographs and 
two million clippings. He is still active- 
ly engaged in research. 

The most prolific of the German 
scholars presently teaching is Dr. Wal- 
ter Hagemann, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Miinster, who has a half dozen 
books to his credit since 1947.2" Three 
years ago he took the lead in establish- 
ing Publizistik, the bi-monthly research 
journal which he edits jointly with Dr. 
Emil Dovifat, professor at the Free 
University of Berlin, and with Dr. Wil- 
mont Haacke, professor at Wilhelms- 
haven-Riistersiel. This journal and the 
more specialized Rundfunk und Fern- 
sehen,** published by the radio-televi- 
sion institute at the University of Ham- 
burg, are publications of increasing in- 
ternational importance. 

Also of wide importance as a re- 
search center is the Gutenberg Museum 
in Mainz, which offers graduate semi- 
nars through the University of Mainz. 
This museum, directed by Dr. Helmut 
Presser, has a historical collection that 
is probably unparalleled for work in the 
history of the graphic arts. 

In Austria, one finds a type of jour- 
nalism education and research essen- 
tially like that of Germany. While the 


21 For a review of his latest book see p. 94. 

= Publizistik may be ordered from the publish- 
er, B. C. Heye & Co., Bremen, at DM 14.40 year- 
ly. The address of Rundfunk und Fernsehen is 
Hans-Bredow Institut, Rothenb h 


Hamburg 13. 





Institut fiir Zeitungswissenschaft at the 
University of Vienna still clings to the 
older label, its dissertation topics show 
a broadening of interest along the lines 
of Publizistik in the media covered and 
the research techniques employed. One 
of the Institute’s most active faculty 
members, Mr. Leonidas Martinides, is 
publisher of an internationally known 
business weekly, Internationale Wirt- 
schaft. He and Dr. Ernst Meier, profes- 
sor at Nuremberg, are the two Euro- 
pean scholars whose main interest is in 
the economics of journalism. 


The Scandinavian countries have 
never had institutes like those in Ger- 
many, but they, too, show signs that 
the press is becoming more aware of 
the need for both specialized training 
and research. For example, the hand- 
somely housed new Institute of Journal- 
ism at the University of Aarhus, Den- 
mark, has been made possible through 
the interest of newspaper editors and 
publishers in the five Nordic countries 
—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Iceland. While this is a one-year 
course carrying no academic credit, it 
is On a university campus and is under 
the direction of a distinguished profes- 
sor of history, Dr. Troels Fink. The ex- 
cellent reference library being devel- 
oped by Dr. Fink and his assistants in- 
dicates that research will not be neg- 
lected. 


In Copenhagen there already is much 
evidence of the successful use of read- 
ership and market studies by Den- 
mark’s two largest newspapers, Politi- 
ken and Berlingske Tidende. The latter, 
Europe’s oldest newspaper of continu- 
ous circulation, is rendering an un- 
usual service through the publication of 
the Berlingske Press Library, a series of 
books and pamphlets dealing with both 
historical and contemporary press prob- 
lems. 
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¥> FOR PURPOSES OF COMPARISON, THE 
writer’s itinerary called for visits to two 
European countries where the concept 
of both journalism and scholarship is 
somewhat different from that held in 
the democracies. These countries were 
Spain and Poland. 

The research being done by the Offi- 
cial School of Journalism (Escuela Ofi- 
cial de Periodismo) in Madrid and its 
branch in Barcelona necessarily is re- 
stricted by the nature and policies of 
the present Spanish government. How- 
ever, in the spring of 1957, the School's 
director, Professor Juan Beneyto, be- 
came also the director general of the 
Spanish press. In this new capacity he 
appears to be working toward a genu- 
ine liberalization of the present press 
laws. He also has converted what was 
once merely a trade journal®* into a 
periodical carrying reviews of foreign 
research publications in journalism. A 
recent article by Professor Beneyto in a 
foreign journal™ reveals his own aware- 
ness of the difficulties inherent in a sit- 
uation where the government exercises 
so many controls over the press. 

Poland, in the summer of 1957, 
was a revelation to this visitor. The 
journalists and scholars connected with 
the Press Research Institute in Cracow 
were quite busy with projects and eager 
to talk about their problems. The best 
evidence of the quality of their work is 
to be found in their new journal, Kwar- 
talnik Prasoznawczy (Polish Journal of 
Press Research) ,”> which now publishes 
a foreign-language edition with articles 
in English, French, German and Rus- 
sian. Some of the articles by Polish 


*° Gaceta de la Prensa Espanola (bi-monthly), 
Calle Monte Esquinza, Madrid. Annual 
tion, 60 pesetas. 

*Juan Beneyto, “Die — 
ischen Presse,” in Publizistik, 
26-37. 

> May be ordered in U.S. from Dolphin Ser- 
vice, 441 Belleview Drive, Falls Church 1, Va., at 
$6 annually. 
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writers in this journal will compare fa- 
vorably with the best that the journals 
of the West have to offer. 

While the Polish Institute is financed 
by an annual grant from Prasa, the big 
Polish press co-operative, it has a close 
relation with the School of Journalism 
at the University of Warsaw. Its direc- 
tor and editor, Dr. Miecyslaw Kafel, is 
professor of editorial technique in the 
university and a former dean of the 
journalism faculty. Some members of 
his staff are working journalists, others 
are faculty members or graduate stu- 
dents in the university. 

Cracow has no school of journalism, 
but the journalists working part-time in 
the Institute’s branch there co-operate 
with graduate students in sociology at 
the University of Cracow. These joint 
teams of journalists and students re- 
cently have completed some well- 
planned surveys of attitudes toward the 
media both in certain communities and 
among Polish intellectuals. It is on the 
basis of such surveys that Prasa, con- 
trolling four-fifths of the newspaper and 
magazine circulation in Poland, some- 
times makes decisions as to starting a 
new publication or discontinuing an old 
one. 

The main value of the Press Insti- 
tute’s foreign-language journal to West- 
erners is that it opens a window upon 
the journalism research being done to- 
day not only in Poland but in other 
countries of the Russian bloc. The 
U.S.S.R. has large schools of journal- 
ism in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev; 
Czechoslovakia has a school in 
Prague**; East Germany has one in 


(Continued on page 144) 











"Crash" Coverage of U.S. Media 
In Hungary and Middle East 


BY THEODORE E. 


KRUGLAK 


News agencies, radio networks, newsmagazines and a few dailies 
again showed their capacity for covering crises, but most papers 
and their readers were without adequate background reports and 
interpretation. Author of a book on U.S. foreign correspondents, 
Dr. Kruglak is back in Europe this year as a Fulbright scholar. 





@ IN THE FALL OF 1956 THE AMERICAN 
information media were called upon to 
give spot and interpretative coverage of 
major flareups in two widely separated 
areas: Central Europe and the Middle 
East. Covering the news in October and 
November of that year presented prob- 
lems not encountered since World War 
II days. The big stories of the past dec- 
ade were of the “sitting” type; the Four 
Power Ministers meetings, the Asiatic 
and Summit sessions in Geneva, the “H” 
bomb explosion, the UN crisis sessions 
—all preceded by notice to editors that 
gave them plenty of time to deploy cor- 
respondents. But last fall’s conflagra- 
tions were signalized by mere wisps of 
smoke discernible only to those editors 
equipped with a seventh sense or with 
access to astute correspondents on the 
scene. * 

The story actually goes back to April 
22, 1956, when Radio Warsaw an- 
nounced a change in parliamentary 
rules, and mass amnesties were ordered. 
By May 6, more than 23,000 political 
prisoners had been released, according 
to the Polish news agency PAP. The 


*This study was confined to those organiza- 


tions which have permanent correspondents in 
Europe or the Middle East. 


“soft” period continued to be covered 
by Radio Warsaw and PAP until June 
29 when rioting broke out in Poznan, 
reported primarily through these Polish 
news sources and West German inter- 
views with returning businessmen. 

It must be remembered that spot cov- 
erage by American media had been al- 
most non-existent in Poland for the five 
years since the last of the news agency 
correspondents had been expelled. With 
the softening up of the Polish attitude 
towards the outside world, it appeared 
that this arena would be the first im- 
portant Communist country to receive 
American press attention. 


The Poznan trials in September 1956 
provided the opportunity for movement 
into Poland. Unfortunately, however, 
few American correspondents managed 
to get into the country. Ruth Lloyd, 
former UP correspondent in Poland, re- 
ported as follows: 


The New York Times foresight paid 
off when the editors decided to send 
Sydney Gruson back to months 
ago at a time when nobody had any idea 
that the political picture there would 
suddenly change. . . . 

Now that the story has broken wide 
open, editors have their correspondents 
standing on the doorsteps of Polish con- 
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sulates in London, Paris, and Washing- 

ton. Only those few correspondents who 

extended their visas at the time of the 

Poznan trials were able to get back in 

before the doors slammed shut. . . . 

Actually, even before the Poznan 
trials, editors of the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Chicago Daily News, Time, 
International News Service, CBS and 
other media boarded the Polish visa 
merry-go-round, but it was Mr. Gruson 
who snatched the gold ring. 

Typical of the maneuvering involved 
in the Poznan coverage was that re- 
ported by John Day, CBS Director of 
News: 


Starting in July, we had various of our 
people apply for visas to Poland... . 
Leiser [stationed in Bonn] was still try- 
ing to get into Poland when the Poznan 
trials opened. He had not been granted 
a visa, so we had Dan Schorr, who had 
been stationed in Moscow, get a transit 
visa that allowed him to stay twenty-four 
hours in Poland. Once he got there, he 
was able to extend this for two or 
three days. During that time, he shot 
and he made broadcasts.? 

In brief, those were the preliminary 
moves in Central Europe. 


THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS 

The background of difficulties for 
American correspondents in reporting 
the Hungarian revolt that began Octo- 
ber 23 may be found in the trial of 
Endre Marton, Budapest AP corre- 
spondent, and his wife, Ilona Nyilas, UP 
correspondent. They had been arrested 


1 Ruth Lloyd, “Polish Break Finds Editors Un- 
The Overseas Press Club (NY) Bul- 
letin, Oct. 27, 1956, p. 1. 


? Personal letter to author. Early in November 


magazines, and two of the three radio-TV net- 
works. 


early in 1955, charged with espionage 
in behalf of the United States. On Janu- 
ary 14, 1956, Marton (according to 
Radio Budapest) was sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment and his wife to 
three years. On February 3, 1956, the 
United States reimposed a travel ban for 
U. S. citizens in Hungary because “the 
arrest of the Martons deprived the two 
United States news agencies of the legal 
professional services of those experi- 
enced local reporters and prejudiced free 
access to news sources within Hungary.” 

Seemingly, Hungary was entering a 
period of news famine. But the doubts 
raised by the Polish Communists had 
repercussions. The coughing in the 
Kremlin over the Stalin excesses also 
found a ready echo in Hungary. By mid- 
July 1956 Radio Budapest was able to 
announce freely the resignation of Stal- 
inist Rakosi. Less than three weeks later 
the Martons were released from prison. 

By October 7 the news of 200,000 
marchers before the exhumed coffins of 
ex-minister Rajk and three others, post- 
humously rehabilitated Communists, 
could be reported by the freed and re- 
activated news correspondents, Endre 
Marton and Ilona Nyilas, again in fam- 
ily competition for their respective news 
services. More fireworks were expected 
when Communist First Secretary or 
Party Boss Erno Gero returned to Buda- 
pest with Moscow instructions, as well 
as with results of discussions with Yugo- 
slavs. 

Gero was not yet on hand, however, 
when students set off a series of demon- 
strations and mass meetings that spread 
quickly to the general population. Mobs 
estimated at 100,000 gathered in down- 
town Budapest and near the central 
radio building on October 23 to demand 
the ouster of Gero and the formation of 
a new government under ex-premier 
Imre Nagy. Radio Budapest reported 
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“a strong ovation was given to a student 
speaker who said, ‘Poland has set an 
example.’ ”* 

The revolution had started. 

The permanent correspondent force 
in Hungary at that time for the Ameri- 
can information media consisted of the 
Martons representing AP and UP. The 
force was augmented coincidentally by 
the visit of John MacCormac, a Cana- 
dian citizen who headed the New York 
Times Vienna bureau, and Leslie Bal- 
logh-Bain, a MHungarian-born corre- 
spondent for NANA. MacCormac had 
arrived in Budapest to cover the return 
of Gero from Yugoslavia. Fate, which 
thus smiled upon the Times, frowned on 
October 24, however, and MacCormac’s 
eye-witness story of the crash of the 
Hungarian puppet government was held 
up for two days. 

The responsibility for preliminary 
coverage of necessity rested with the 
correspondents in Vienna, some hundred 
miles from Budapest. But Vienna, a 
badly undermanned news center two 
years previously, was still being treated 
as a provincial outpost by an over- 
whelming majority of the American 
news media. Only AP, INS, UP and the 
New York Times had fully staffed bu- 
reaus in that city. The New York Post 
and the Christian Science Monitor were 
represented by special correspondents. 

The problem of getting into Hungary 
was almost insurmountable in the first 
days of the revolt. Russell Jones of the 
United Press Frankfurt office had ap- 
plied for a Hungarian visa earlier in 
October and it had been promised for 
delivery in Vienna on October 23: 

Red tape held up delivery of the visa 
that day, then the border was sealed. But 
for Jones the next five days were almost 
as nightmarish as being in the revolution 
itself. Together with Vienna bureau 


8 Broadcast monitored by UP, Vienna, Oct. 23, 
1956. 


chief Franz Cyrus and other staffers in 
the Austrian capital, he settled down to 
a routine of 24-hour shifts, ears glued to 
the broadcasts of Radio Budapest. 

Off duty hours were spent making 
chilling patrols along the border, inter- 
viewing refugees who even then were 
starting to pour into Austria.* 


Jones finally reached Budapest October 
29, still minus a visa, riding in a Ger- 
man automobile flying the American 
flag. 

Anthony Cavendish, who had been 
sent from UP’s Paris office to Warsaw 
in September, boarded a Polish Red 
Cross plane carrying plasma to Hun- 
gary. From the landing field he hitch- 
hiked thirty miles to enter Budapest the 
night of October 28. 


It was not only Hungarian red tape 
that prevented American correspondents 
from entering the battle zone, but U. S. 
red tape as well. Marcel Wallenstein, 
the Kansas City Star’s European corre- 
spondent, reported that: 


Many American correspondents in 
Europe were either prevented from en- 
tering Hungary or they brushed aside 
their government’s regulations and 
travelled with passports marked “not 
valid for travel in Hungary”... . 

Arriving in Vienna from Czechoslo- 
vakia we immediately applied for Ameri- 
can validation of our passport (it was 
not forthcoming). Repeatedly we drove 
to Nickelsdorf, the Austrian town on the 
frontier. We could leave the car and 
sneak through on foot because of con- 
fusion at the customs post. Finally the 
problem was solved by hiring a sharp 
Austrian chauffer with a Hungarian visa. 
He got us through—illegally—and we 
drove to Budapest, despite our U. S. 
passport. 

Later when we returned to Vienna— 
six days after our application—we were 
informed the State Department had au- 
thorized passport validation for one sin- 
gle journey. This was useless. The Hun- 


* Letter from Roger Tatarian, General European 
News Manager, United Press. 
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garian revolt was a commuter’s war. To 

get news out it was necessary to bring 

it out.5 

If the American information media 
with correspondents in Western Europe 
were not represented in Budapest in 
force prior to October 23, the situation 
changed drastically after that date. Dur- 
ing the course of the revolt, at least one 
correspondent of every U. S. medium 
managed to get to Hungary or to 
Vienna. The Associated Press moved 
Eric Waha to Budapest from the Vienna 
bureau to back up Endre Marton, INS 
moved Katherine Clark [Mrs. Edgar 
Clark] from Vienna and UP had both 
Jones and Cavendish to round out the 
coverage by Ilona Nyilas. 

The news agencies’ problems were 
those of selectivity and processing the 
news. It meant finding multi-lingual 
monitors for around the clock listening 
to the Freedom Fighters radio stations, 
Radio Moscow, Warsaw and Prague; 
it meant moving deskmen to Vienna to 
make sense out of the conflicting reports 
and turn out complete stories to meet 
deadlines throughout the world. It also 
meant keeping men on hand in London, 
Paris, Moscow, Belgrade and scores of 
other cities where important develop- 
ments were affecting the revolt in Hun- 
gary. 

The Vienna reinforcements, for the 
news agencies, in the initial stages came 
from nearby Germany, a decision dic- 
tated by physical communications, the 
common language in Vienna and the 
educated guess that German develop- 
ments were least likely to contribute to 
the news picture. First of AP’s rein- 
forcements for Vienna were George 
Boultwood of the Frankfurt bureau, 
and James Pringle, while INS brought 
in Tom Agoston from Bonn and UP 





5Data supplied by C. G. We 
tive Editor, Kansas City Star, Dec. 


Execu- 
, 1956. 


brought Joseph W. Gregg, head of the 
Bonn bureau. 


Similarly, the National Broadcasting 
Company brought in Frank Bourgholt- 
zer from Germany. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s first Hungarian 
coverage was through Ernest Leiser of 
the Bonn bureau, who happened to be 
in Vienna at the outbreak of the revolt, 
and Frank Donghi reached Budapest 
later. 

Those newspapers and newsmagazines 
which had strength in depth® were able 
to adjust to the logistics of the Hungar- 
ian situation; the others were not quite 
able to keep up with events. Eventually 
all were able to send a correspondent to 
the Hungarian front, but not before 
some of the editors aged perceptibly. 

Not all editors had the roof cave in, 
however. Paul S. Deland, associate edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
reported: 

The recent events in Central Europe 
caused only a few minor changes in the 
deployment of our foreign staff. . . . The 
reason for this is that in general we 
covered the events with the men on the 
spot who were, of course, at standby 
attention for any such occurences . . . 
The Monitor's coverage of the Central 

crisis was handled by staff 

t Ernest Pisko, who hap- 

to be in the area on a swing 
through Europe; by Frederick Brook, 
t in Vienna who 

took several trips to Budapest; and by 
special mt Eric Bourne in 

Belgrade. Our and Paris bureaus 
specialized in local reporting of the 
event. 


Basil Walters, executive editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, emphasized the 
importance of keeping correspondents 
in ‘home’ posts despite the pressure of 
immediate crisis movements. The News 





*The author is of the opinion that a minimum 
of four is essential to provide any 
one medium with coverage in 
times of crisis. Six of the 14 newspapers had this 
manpower. 
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thus kept Paul Ghali in Paris, Ernie Hill 
in London, Milt Freudenheim at United 
Nations headquarters; and Peter Lisagor 
and William McGaffin at the State De- 
partment. This was a pattern of action 
followed by other newspapers with 
enough manpower for the task. 


Apart from that, the News had W. H. 
Stoneman of the Paris bureau in Vienna 
at the outbreak of the Hungarian revolt 
and moved him into Budapest as soon 
as the border opened. Similarly, the 
New York Herald Tribune dispatched 
Barrett McGurn from Rome to Vienna 
at the outbreak of the revolt. The 
Herald Tribune also took advantage of 
its ability to draw upon the Paris edition 
staff for special assignments. The New 
York Times sent Henry Giniger, of the 
Paris bureau, who had previously re- 
lieved Gruson in Poland, to assist Mac- 
Cormac in Budapest. The New York 
Daily News, the Baltimore Sun and the 
Chicago Tribune followed the pattern 
of the news agencies by keeping other 
offices intact while diverting German- 
based correspondents to the Hungarian 
front. Edward C. Burks reached Buda- 
pest for the Sun. Seymour Friedin 
went to Budapest for the New York 
Post, also writing for CBS. 

A vivid picture of the maneuvering 
going on in newspaper offices is the one 
given by M. Beyer Upp, assistant chief 
of the Toledo Blade Foreign Service: 


. . » [lst August] J. Theodore Proud- 
foot, covering Parliament in London, 
signalled he was ready to move in any 
direction. . . . To cover . . . [the Polish 
crisis] demanded, of course, the reaction 
in other satellite nations. To Budapest 
went Proudfoot, who worked closely 
with our contact there. . . . Luck was 
with us. We were psychologically per- 
pared, because one of our steadiest tip- 
sters was heard to say “the Hungarians 
are revolting.” So it was to inter- 
pret correctly the meaning of the Octo- 
ber riots. Proudfoot being on the scene 








gave us vivid eyewitness accounts of the 
plucky rebellion’s first days. 

Mel Wachtaile, who had been check- 
ing into U. S. air bases in Morocco... 
reached Belgrade in time to cover the 
Yugoslav angle. Bucharest we left to our 
local stringer. . . . 


No less complex was the situation 
with reference to the newsmagazines. 
Newsweek had Eldon Griffiths in Buda- 
pest by the end of October. Bernard 
Yudain, assistant to the publisher of 
Time, outlined the movements of repre- 
sentatives for that magazine and for 
Life. Edgar Clark, a stringer in Vienna, 
was closest to Budapest when the revolt 
began and was able to reach Budapest 
along with his wife, Katherine Clark of 
INS. Tim Foote, of Life’s Paris bureau; 
Michael Rougier, British photographer 
of Life’s Bonn bureau; John Mulliken, 
also of Life’s Bonn bureau; and John 
Sadovy, a Czech photographer for Life 
all reached Budapest October 31. Foote 
was wounded slightly in the left hand, 
and left for Paris, accompanied as far 
as Vienna by Mulliken and Sadovy. 
Erich Lessing, of the Magnum syndi- 
cate, with which Life had arrangements, 
spent that day in Budapest and came out 
with pictures. 

The reports from Budapest itself 
could be transmitted only briefly over 
Radio Budapest, with longer reports and 
photographs brought out by travelers or 
by the newsmen themselves. Reports 
that Russian troops were about to move 
in resulted in some correspondents leav- 
ing Budapest on November 1. Others 
left a few days later when Russian 
forces actually did move in, and en- 
countered both hazards and difficulties 
in reaching the Austrian frontier. Rus- 
sell Jones, of UP, chose to remain, along 
with Marton and his wife, and a Reuters 
correspondent, Ronald Farquhar, and 
was the only American correspondent 
in Hungary for a period of about three 
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weeks. Then, on December 1, with the 
situation becoming stabilized—though 
under Russian guns—he left the coun- 
try, by request, even as several other 
U. S. correspondents entered. The Mar- 
tons also were to leave in January 1957, 
with their two children, escaping to 
avoid what seemed almost certain re- 
arrest.” 
THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 

The logistics of covering the Hungar- 
ian revolt, difficult enough, were thor- 
oughly upset by Israel’s invasion of 
Egypt on October 29 and the Anglo- 
French military action directed at Suez 
on November 1. 

Even the New York Times, seemingly 
ready for any emergency, faltered mo- 
mentarily as this development occurred 
when the Hungarian situation was at its 
most critical point. Homer Bigart was 
scheduled to replace Gruson in Poland 
for the Times on October 22. With the 
outbreak in Hungary, his travel plans 
were changed and he flew from New 
York to Vienna, arriving on October 
26, and had a story on the border cross- 
ings in the paper less than 48 hours 
after leaving the United States. But five 
days later he was on his way to the 
Middle East. 

Bigart’s saga illustrates part of the 
logistics planning which won a Long 
Island University George Polk Memor- 
ial Award for Times foreign editor 
Emanuel Freedman. It is told in detail 
in Times Talk, the paper’s house organ: 


He [Bigart] worked the Austrian-Hun- 
garian border until Oct. 30 when the lid 


*In May 1957 Jones was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for International Reporting for his work dur- 
ing the Hi revolt. The Martons, visitors 
in the United States in April, received special 
George Polk Awards from Long Island Univer- 
sity, and the Overseas Press Club’s first Presi- 
dent’s Award. OPC awards also went to Barrett 
McGurn, Russell Jones, John Sadovy, John Mac- 
Cormac, Katherine Clark, all of whom were ac- 
coverage; and to Sydney 
Gruson, active in the Polish coverage earlier in 
1956. 


blew in the Middle East. . . . Mr. Freed- 
man cabled Abel [Elie Abel, Belgrade 

t who had shifted to Vienna 
Oct. 26] at 4:30 p.m. Oct. 30: WOULD 
LIKE BIGART GO ISRAEL SOON- 
EST. INFORMED EL AL FLIGHT 
206 WHICH LEFT HERE TODAY 
LEAVES PARIS 1700 TOMORROW 
ARRIVES ISRAEL AROUND MID- 
NIGHT WEDNESDAY. SUGGEST 
TRY EL AL OFFICE VIENNA TO 
GET BIGART ON FLIGHT. 

Ten minutes later he [Freedman] fol- 
lowed with another message: IN- 
FORMED HERE AIR FRANCE ONLY 
AIRLINE OPERATING VIENNA- 
PARIS. HAS ONE FLIGHT LEAV- 
ING VIENNA 0830 ARRIVES PARIS 
1205. SUGGEST CHECK AIR 
FRANCE VIENNA OFFICE. 

At 6 o’clock that same evening, Mr. 
Freedman got this message off to Harold 
Callender in Paris: TRYING GET 
BIGART EXVIENNA ISRAEL SOON- 
EST. EXPECTS ARRIVE PARIS EX- 
VIENNA 1205 TOMORROW AIR 
FRANCE FLIGHT 741 AND HOPES 
LEAVE 1700 ON ELAL FLIGHT 206 
FOR TELAVIV. PLEASE HAVE CAR 
MEET HIM AIRPORT AND DO 
BEST IN ADVANCE GET SEAT ON 
ELAL FLIGHT SINCE HE MAY NOT 
BE ABLE ARRANGE BEFORE LEAV- 
ING VIENNA EARLY TOMORROW. 
WILL ALSO NEED ISRAELI VISA 
SINCE HIS EXPIRED AUG. 9. HIS 
PASSPORT NUMBER 47380L.* 


Travel plans thus worked out thou- 
sands of miles away got Bigart out of 
Vienna at 8 a.m. October 31 and to 
Paris where his visa awaited him. He 
caught the New York plane on its Paris 
stop, and arrived in Tel Aviv before 
midnight on the same day he had left 
Vienna. 

Another newspaper correspondent 
who had to change horses in midstream 
was the correspondent for the Washing- 
ton Star “sweating out” arrangements 
to get into Hungary. Herbert F. Corn, 
managing editor of the Star, writes: 


* Times Talk, November 1956, p. 3. 
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As you know, it was quite difficult to 
get into Hungary and while these negoti- 
ations were going on the Suez invasion 
shaped up and changed the whole pic- 
ture. He eventually got to Athens, then 
Cyprus and arrived at Port Said several 
days after the British and French troops 
landed. He spent a couple of weeks there 
and got out some very illuminating dis- 
patches. 

But for sheer hard luck, we present 
the case of Reynolds Packard, New 
York Daily News Rome correspondent 
who had been shifted temporarily to 
Cairo in mid-summer to fill in for Issa 
El Korashi, the regular Egyptian corre- 
spondent. Korashi had been declared 
persona non grata by Nasser. Packard 
returned to Rome to obtain winter 
clothes and attend to dental work three 
days before the Israeli invasion! 

The Middle East was not the terra 
incognita of Hungary—or for that mat- 
ter—Poland. Not that the Middle East 
received intensive coverage. The IPI 
survey, The News from the Middle East 
(Zurich, 1954), listed only two Ameri- 
can newspapers as having permanent 
correspondents in that area, and the 
news agency representatives were for the 
most part non-American citizens sub- 
ject to all the influences of rising Arab 
and Israeli nationalism. 

The situation had changed somewhat 
by the summer of 1956. Seven Ameri- 
can newspapers, three newsmagazines 
and two radio/TV networks had corre- 
spondents in one or more of the Middle 
East countries. In addition, a number of 
American newspapers with no corre- 
spondents based abroad had been send- 
ing reporters on special assignments to 
Egypt following the nationalization of 
the Suez Canal in July 1956. 

Middle East coverage also was pro- 
vided by correspondents stationed in 
Rome. As this city decreased in spot 
importance with the stabilization of 
Italian politics and economy, the cor- 





respondents permanently stationed there 
increased their coverage of the Middle 
East. Transportation favored the Rome- 
based correspondents. The city is the 
hub for all Middle East airlines. Flying 
time to Israel, for example, is less than 
3 hours. Correspondents for eleven of 
the twelve newspapers having offices 
in Rome consider the Middle East an 
integral part of their “beat” and, while 
NBC and CBS have permanent corre- 
spondents in Cairo or Beirut, their 
Rome representatives also spend nearly 
half their time covering the Arab and 
Israeli worlds. This is equally true of the 
newsmagazines. 

Despite the frequent visits of the 
Rome correspondents and others, the 
Israeli invasion of the Sinai area of 
Egypt caught many representatives of 
the American information media off 
base, both literally and figuratively. 
Wilson Hall, NBC resident correspond- 
ent in Cairo, contributed a chatty news 
note (apparently written in mid-Octo- 
ber) for the OPC Bulletin of October 
27 which illustrates this point: 

With Cairo cooling, staffers are mak- 
ing for warmer news climes, particularly 
Jordan. In Amman and Jerusalem (Jor- 
dan) during the past two weeks: Sam 
Pope Brewer, New York Times; Keith 
Wheeler, Time; James Burke, Life; Sam 
Souki, Newsweek; Frank Kearns, CBS; 
and Wilson Hall, NBC... . 
Correspondents stationed in other 

Middle East posts who are normally re- 
sponsible for Cairo coverage were also 
busily engaged in other areas: 

It was much harder on news people 
whose beat included Cairo but who 
couldn’t get in. The Wilton Wynns, AP; 
Bob and Mary Hewitt, Cowles Publica- 
tions; John Mecklin, Howard Sochurek, 
Time-Life; Hank Toluzzi, NBC . . . were 


all caught off base in Jordan or Leb- 
anon... .® 


® Lee Hall, “How the Newsmen Fought the War 
in Cairo,” OPC Bulletin, Dec. 8, 1956. Actually, 
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At the time of the invasion of Egypt, 
the forces of the American informa- 
tion media in Cairo were made up of 
representatives of the three American 
news agencies, two radio/TV networks 
and three newspapers. Wilson Hall of 
NBC and Frank Kearns of CBS man- 
aged to return to their Cairo posts from 
their Jordan visits on the last commer- 
cial plane to land in Egypt before 
hostilities broke out. Ed Shanke, as 
noted, was filling in for the regular AP 
correspondent. 

United Press also used visitors: Peter 
Webb of the London bureau on special 
assignment and George Pipal, a man- 
agement representative on a business 
tour of the Middle East. This was cer- 
tainly one time that the general news 
agency policy of promoting reporters to 
the “front office” paid off. Pipal, a vet- 
eran UP foreign correspondent before 
joining the executive staff, found him- 
self back on a 24-hour newsman’s 
schedule munching goat meat sand- 
wiches while typing his stories. He prob- 
ably enjoyed it more than lunching at 
the luxurious Semiramis with Egyptian 
newspaper publishers. 

Permanently based correspondents 
were: Charles and Elspeth Arnot, INS, 
doubling as special correspondents for 
the American Broadcasting Company; 
Osgood and Rosemary Caruthers, New 
York Times; Lee and Wilson Hall, 
NBC; Frank Kearns, CBS. 

The only outside correspondent on 
the scene was John Leacacos, Rome cor- 
respondent of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Mrs. Hall, NBC, reported that 
the Plain Dealer’s correspondent experi- 
enced the saddest fate of all: “He got 
here just in time, filed reams of copy 











which he managed to get out and when 
the first cables started coming back he 
received the message ‘Don’t bother fil- 
ing, thanks. Paper on strike.’” 

UP’s Peter Webb and Geoffrey God- 
sell of the Christian Science Monitor, 
both British subjects, automatically be- 
came enemy aliens when Great Britain 
joined the fray. Webb managed to reach 
Port Said and covered the invasion from 
the shore. 

If Cairo appeared to be under-covered 
at the time of the outbreak of hostilities, 
then Israel was naked. In 1956 the per- 
manent correspondent corps in Tel Aviv 
or Jerusalem was comprised of Israeli 
nationals for the most part. No Ameri- 
can citizen was stationed there on a full- 
time basis. Nor were there great num- 
bers of non-American nationals report- 
ing on a full time basis. Only the news 
agencies had full-time correspondents; 
the other media were represented by 
stringers. If Allan Jacks, head of the AP 
Istanbul bureau, had not happened to be 
in Israel at the outbreak of hostilities, 
the initial story would have been re- 
ported entirely through non-American 
eyes.?° 
Ir Is NOT TO BE IMPLIED THAT THE 
American information media corre- 
spondents normally based in the Middle 
East or who covered the area from 
Western Europe were all caught com- 
pletely flat-footed. At the time of the 


regular duty in the Middle East. 
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Chicago Daily News—David M. 
Nichol and Judy Barden of the Bonn 
bureau were on a regular swing through 
the Middle East at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. They were able to cover the ini- 
tial stagings at Cyprus and then sepa- 
rated, with Miss Barden covering Beirut 
and Nichol covering Amman and Jeru- 
salem. 

New York Herald Tribune—Arch 
Parsons, regular Middle East corre- 
spondent, moved from Beirut to Israel 
and also covered Port Said. 

New York Post—Frank Gervasi, 
Middle East correspondent with head- 
quarters in Rome, was in Istanbul by 
the time of the invasion. Unable to get 
passage from Turkey to Israel, he re- 
turned to Rome and reached Tel Aviv 
via commercial plane. 

New York Times—In addition to 
Caruthers in Cairo, the Times Middle 
East coverage was provided by Kenneth 
Love on vacation from London in Jeru- 
salem, Jordan; Sam Brewer in Beirut; 
Joe Haff in Istanbul; and military editor 
Hanson Baldwin in Cyprus where he 
had arrived the previous day from 
Cairo. Homer Bigart took over from the 
Israeli stringer in Tel Aviv, as previ- 
ously described. 

Newsweek—Sam Souki covered the 
initial stages from Beirut. 

Time-Life—Initial Middle East cover- 
age was provided by the permanently 
based correspondents: Robert Neville in 
Istanbul, Keith Wheeler and Jim Burke 
in Amman, Jordan; John Mecklin in 
Beirut, Larry Burrows in Athens. 

Columbia Broadcasting System—Paul 
Bruck was in Jordan. 

National Broadcasting System— 
Henry Toluzzi was in Beirut. 

There was little pattern to the flow of 
correspondents to the Middle East 
points after action began. In many in- 
stances the decision was taken out of 


the editor’s hands and was dictated by 


the exigencies of transport. Frank 
White, chief of the Paris bureau of 


Time-Life, reported as follows: 


get there. In my own case I left Paris 

for Israel. I ended up in Port Said, via 

Cyprus. In the course of getting there I 

met other correspondents whose offices 

or their own instincts caused them to 
switch destinations two or three times. 

Some spent frantic days arranging trans- 

portation with little assurance as to 

whether, in fact, they were heading for a 

headline or for a deadline at a deadend. 

The group with which I started out 
left Paris for Tel Aviv aboard a U. S. 
‘Flying Boxcar.’ We thought we had a 
better chance of reaching a combat zone 
this way than via commercial airlines; 
as it turned out the Air Force, on in- 
structions from Washington, put us off 
at Athens. 

In Athens the group was joined by 
other ts who had been left 
stranded there by the closure of Middle 
East airfields. . . . Ten of the strandees 
opted to try for Cyprus. . . . After 24 
hours of frantic negotiations William J. 
Humphreys (Paris bureau) of the New 
York Herald Tribune arranged a charter 
flight in a Greek Airlines DC-3.11 
The correspondents came from every- 

where, most of them after the fighting 
was over but in time for the UN nego- 
tiations. Those who chose to go to Cy- 
prus as accredited correspondents (the 
British called them “war correspond- 
ents,” the French “accrédité de presse”) 
managed to see some action. And some 
died, including David Seymour (Chim), 
Polish-born president of Magnum Pho- 
tos, who was killed by Egyptian gunfire 
south of Port Said while representing 
Newsweek. 

Although the news agencies relied 
upon their local correspondents in the 
Middle East to cover events leading up 
to the invasions, reinforcements were 


™ Frank White, “ ‘Crash 
East,” IPI Report, December 1956, p. 1. 


’ in Middle 
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moved into the area as rapidly as trans- 
portation permitted. The Associated 
Press moved Angelo Natale and Bill 
Ryan from the United States, Luis 
Nevin from Madrid, Webb McKinley 
from Rome, and Lynn Heinzerling from 
Geneva, among others, to back up Tom 
Masterson in Beirut and Wilton Wynn 
in Jordan. 

AP Middle East correspondent Bob 
Tuckerman, in Istanbul at the outset of 
the Israeli invasion, made his way to 
Tel Aviv by joining Joe Haff, New York 
Times correspondent, in chartering a 
plane for a direct flight. 

International News Service moved 
Serge Fliegers of the Rome bureau and 
John Crider of the London bureau with- 
out much difficulty. Fliegers rode into 
the battle of Gaza in a New York taxi- 
cab—vintage 1945. 

United Press moved correspondents in 
two-way shifts. Charles Ridley, news 
editor of the Rome bureau, started for 
Cyprus October 31 and got as far as 
Athens. While he was waiting, European 
news manager Roger Tatarian managed 
to get Ed Ingraham of the London bu- 
reau on a British military plane for 
Nicosia. Ridley was diverted to London 
to bolster the overloaded London news 
desk. Ridley made the complete circle, 
going from London to. Vienna where he 
took over part of the enormous task of 
processing the flood of material which 
by this time was pouring out of Hun- 
gary. 

Similarly, Bob Musel, also of the UP 
London bureau, went to Paris and 
caught a U. S. Air Force plane bound 
for Israel, but together with Frank 
White of Time-Life, was bumped at 
Athens. Musel was unable to get a direct 
flight to Israel, but beat his way to Istan- 
bul where he managed to find transpor- 
tation to Tel Aviv. William G. Maloney 
of the UP Paris bureau encountered no 








difficulty, being accredited to the Anglo- 
Franco forces, and covered the invasion 
of Port Said. 

Nor was there any apparent pattern 
to the movement of newspaper corre- 
spondents from outside the Middle East. 

Additional Baltimore Sun Middle 
East coverage was provided by Peter J. 
Kumpa and Pat Catling of the Washing- 
ton bureau. 

The Chicago Daily News transferred 
W. H. Stoneman from the Central Eu- 
ropean theater to cover Israel and then 
Cairo. 

The New York Herald Tribune sent 
Don Cook from London and William 
Humphreys from Paris to Israel and 
Egypt respectively. 

The New York Times sent Robert 
Doty of the Paris bureau to cover the 
Anglo-French invasion. 

The Scripps Howard chain sent Fred 
Sparks to Cairo directly from the United 
States. 

The radio and television networks 
also moved men from the outside to the 
Middle East: 

The American Broadcasting system, 
which made use of stringers in Cairo 
and Jerusalem at the outset of the in- 
vasion, moved George Gerard from 
Geneva to Beirut. 

CBS had sent Winston Burdett and 
Joseph Falletta from Rome to Vienna. 
No sooner had they arrived there than 
the Israelis advanced into Sinai. Burdett 
and Falletta had obtained Israeli visas 
earlier and were able to reach Tel Aviv 
quickly. Ed Cioffi of the Paris bureau 
went to London and used an RAF plane 
to get to Cyprus and then landed with 
the invasion force in Port Said. Staff 
cameraman Paul Habans, also of the 
Paris bureau, accompanied the French 
forces, landing with a parachute outfit. 

NBC moved Henry Toluzzi from Bei- 
rut to cover the invasion of Suez by the 
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Anglo-French forces, and Robert Aber- 
nathy to Cairo for developments there. 

Time and Life, in addition to moving 
Frank White from Paris and eventually 
to Port Said, had Monica Dehn as a 
stringer in Tel Aviv; and rushed How- 
ard Sochurek from New York to Beirut. 
Milton Orshefsky, a Paris bureau pho- 
tographer, reached Israel, but soon re- 
turned to Paris. Robert Morse, of the 
London bureau, and George DeCar- 
valho also reached Israel. Pierre Boulet, 
of the Paris bureau, was with French 
forces, while Larry Burrows and Don 
Burke, of the London bureau, were with 
British forces. 

The post-invasion period brought a 
task force of correspondents. The extent 
of the flood is described by William J. 
Coughlin, of the McGraw-Hill Corpora- 
tion, in a story datelined Cairo, Decem- 
ber 7: 


When photographer Guido Organschi 
and I arrived aboard one of the first 


Swissair flights to reach Cairo, we ex- 
pected to be among the first correspond- 
ents on the scene. It was somewhat of 
a blow to receive accreditation card No. 
200. A quick tour of the nearby Semi- 
ramis bar turned up enough [American] 
newsmen to staff a political conven- 
tion. . . .1? 


2 OPC Bulletin, Dec. 22, 1956. 


IN SUMMARY, IT IS FAIRLY OBVIOUS 
that American editors and correspond- 
ents have not lost their fire engine- 
chasing touch. After the flames lt the 
skies in central Europe and the Middle 
East, media representatives were moved 
with all the speed required to reach the 
scene. 

The capacity of the news agencies, a 
handful of newspapers, radio networks 
and newsmagazines to marshal their 
forces for such coverage is admirable. 
But most newspapers of the United 
States remain dependent for their re- 
ports of foreign events, whether requir- 
ing crash coverage or not, exclusively 
upon the services of the news agencies. 
Admirable as these services may be, 
most newspapers and their millions of 
readers are left without supplementary 
reports and interpretations. Despite the 
added tensions in international affairs, 
there has been little change in the num- 
ber of foreign correspondents serving 
the U. S. media since 1954. Until this 
is remedied, the logistics of coverage 
will continue to leave most readers in- 
adequately prepared to understand crises 
when they arise, however brilliant the 
reporting and treatment of the crisis 
may be—after the fact. 





“*The important thing in Asia is economics.’ Editors from Asia and the 
West (at the Kandy Conference of IPI) agreed that the social and economic 
developments in Asia are of more significance than politics and that polit- 
ical news cannot be understood without the economic background. 

“However, too little attention is paid to this type of news. An Indian 


editor said . . 


. he had read dispatches in New York from correspondents 


in India on economic and social matters which were far more illuminating 
to him than what he got from his own correspondents. On the other hand 
he had found the great bulk of the American press outside metropolitan 
cities intensely parochial and absorbed in their own community affairs— 
and this in a country which is concerned with all the problems of the 
world.”—E. J. B. Rosg, International Press Institute director, in /PI 


Report. 

















The Impact of the 1955-56 
Detroit Newspaper Strike 


BY CHARLES F. CANNELL 
AND HARRY SHARP* 


Interviews with Detroiters following a 46-day strike which shut 
down the city’s three newspapers showed that the only content 
of the newspaper missed by a majority of readers was the hard 
news. Advertising ranked second. Data on substitutions of other 
media for newspapers are given also. 











GS READING THE NEWSPAPER IS SUCH 
a habitual act on the part of many 
people that it is difficult to assess its 
impact on the public. The standard 
readership studies represent one attempt 
to measure the importance of the news- 
paper as a source of information. In 
the typical readership study the respond- 
ent examines a given newspaper, indicat- 
ing the various items on each page 
which he remembers reading. The in- 
terviewer marks each item, including 
advertisements and features, which the 
respondent reports he read. A compil- 
ation of these statistics gives the re- 
searcher a picture of the coverage of 
every item in a particular issue of a 
particular newspaper. 

Readership studies of this type have 
resulted in a considerable body of infor- 
mation on item coverage and general 
patterns of readership. While these stud- 
ies are valuable for many purposes, re- 
searchers often would like to have more 
knowledge about the importance of the 
newspaper to its readers. For example, 
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most readership studies cannot make 
the distinction between reading which 
has consequences for behavior, or is 
highly motivated; and reading which 
is simply habitual or prompted by pass- 
ing curiosity. 

It is occasionally possible to supple- 
ment the findings of readership studies 
with data based on the analysis of com- 
munities that have been deprived of 
their regular newspapers. An opportu- 
nity for research of this type was pre- 
sented in the Detroit area in late 1955. 

On December 1, 1955, as a result of 
contract trouble with their employees’ 
unions, the Detroit Free Press, the 
Detroit News and the Detroit Times 
ceased publication. At the time of the 
strike the combined weekday circula- 
tion of these papers was approximately 
1,320,000. Throughout the crucial 
month of December and for the first 15 
days of January 1956, none of the pa- 
pers was printed. For 46 days residents 
of greater Detroit were unable to read 
their usual newspapers. 





* David J. Luck, Retail Sales in Detroit During 
December 1955 Newspaper Strike (East Lansing: 
Bureau of Business Research, Research Report 
No. 16, Michigan State University, 1956). 




















THE DATA 

A few days after the papers resumed 
publication, the University of Michi- 
gan’s Detroit Area Study began its an- 
nual survey of greater Detroit. The 
central topic of the survey had been 
selected long before the newspaper 
strike occurred, but the strike situation 
afforded a “natural experiment” situa- 
tion which was too valuable to ignore. 
The original study commitment per- 
mitted the inclusion of no more than 
five minutes of newspaper strike ques- 
tions in an hour-long interview sched- 
ule. Although this practical limitation 
seriously restricts the scope of analysis, 
the available data provide some inter- 
esting insights about the role of the 
newspaper in a modern community. 

The Detroit Area Study interviewed 
a probability sample of 797 greater 
Detroit? residents during January, Feb- 
ruary and March 1956. Interviewers 
were assigned selected addresses at 
which interviews were to be taken; sub- 
stitutions were not permitted. One adult, 
selected at random from all adults in 
the household, was interviewed at each 
address. Interviews were obtained in 
91% of the households that fell into 
the sample. Checks with independent 
data indicate that the sample is repre- 
sentative of all adults in the sample 
universe.*® 

STRIKE IMPACT 

Six out of every ten Detroit area 
residents reported that the newspaper 
strike made a “real” difference in their 
lives (Table 1). Four-tenths of the pop- 
ulation felt that the strike did not make 
a significant difference to them. It is 


2 The “Detroit area” is defined as that part of 
Wayne, Macomb and Oakland counties which has 
been divided into census tracts the United 
States Bureau of the Census. This area includes 
87% of the total population of the three counties. 

8 See: A Social Profile of Detroit: 1956 (Ann 
Arbor: The Detroit Area Study, 1957), Appendix 
A. 
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interesting to note that a large majority 
(75%) of those Detroiters for whom 
the strike made no “real” difference are 
regular readers of a Detroit newspaper 
when one is available.* 

Comments such as, “I felt like I'd 
lost a good friend without the paper,” 
or “Reading the paper was a daily habit; 
during the strike I just lost touch with 
everything,” were frequently heard from 
those Detroiters for whom the strike 
made a significant difference. Many 
adults who did not miss the papers 
stated that radio and television, or the 
emergency papers that published during 
the strike, took the place of their regu- 
lar newspapers. 

Some persons were relieved not to get 
the paper. These Detroiters mentioned 
that it was pleasant to avoid news of 
war, murders and scandal. Finally, a 
few adults pointed out, in all serious- 
ness, that because of the newspaper 
strike they were at a loss for something 
to wrap the garbage in or put on the 
bottom of the bird cage. 

About three out of every ten resi- 
dents of the area stated that the strike 
forced them to alter their normal shop- 
ping habits (Table 1). Relatively few 
of these Detroiters, however, reported 
that they went shopping less often, or 
that they avoided the central business 
district and shopped closer to home. 
By far the most common shopping in- 
convenience during the strike was the 
extra time spent in the selection of pur- 
chases, and a resultant decrease in the 
number of purchases which could be 
made on a given shopping trip. On this 
point, Luck has estimated that retail 
stores in Detroit lost $35,000,000 in 
sales during December 1955, because 
of the strike.® 
~+“& Comparison of Some Characteristics of 
Nonreaders and Readers of the Metropolitan 
Newspapers in Greater Detroit” (Ann Arbor: The 


Detroit Area Study, 1957), mimeographed. 
5 Luck, op. cit. 
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TABLE | 


Percentage of the Greater Detroit Population for Whom the Newspaper Strike 
Made a “Real” Difference, Changed Shopping Patterns, and Made a 
Difference in the Use of Spare Time, by Selected Characteristics 





Per Cent for Whom the Strike Made a: 





Selected “Real” Difference Difference in Number of 
Characteristics Difference in Shopping Spare Time Cases 
Total Population ...........+.. 59 28 31 797 
Race 
ME Sve vbeescecadedveds 56 25 28 657 
NOBTO 2. cccccccccccccccese 74 41 45 139 
Place of Residence 
in Detroit area 
Within 6 miles of 
I: nis, warhie aiw v'vie & 64 34 32 261 
Remainder of Detroit ....... 58 27 32 266 
Conse 6 dy tines we th dig cade a 56 23 27 270 
Level of Newspaper 
Readership 
Reads one paper ........... 60 27 30 488 
Reads two papers .......... 72 37 40 202 
Reads all three 
OF cis bi tes cmenvens «% 76 37 42 38 
Reads no paper ............ _ _ _ 55 
Sex 
BN veces cccupenaweteniss 60 26 31 374 
Ps ainda © quails eh(e6 Aden eke 58 29 31 423 
Age in Years 
east <tegb snide s O60 56 25 34 194 
acs ities os 4 vbbig tee cae 59 30 30 206 
Fang ene Ri ieaias So 64 26 31 166 
DE WiCRS ce bhewkns oo eee e 57 30 31 111 
eee MDs Gd ieee ctieda. 58 27 29 117 
Education 
6 years or less ............. 57 28 28 82 
FS FEED ho cree cvccccveves 64 28 31 152 
11 YORE 22. ccccccccccces 63 27 29 208 
12 YOATS 20... ee eecccccceecs 56 29 33 229 
Some college .............. 55 26 34 124 





Many advertisers turned to radio and 
television to reach the public when the 
papers were not publishing. Local radio 
and television billings in Detroit in- 
creased by 20 to 30% in December 
1955.* Nonetheless, only 3% of Detroit 
area residents mentioned that they lis- 


* Ibid. 


tened more closely to advertising on 
radio and television during the strike. 

As with shopping patterns, about 
three out of every ten Detroiters stated 
that the strike made a difference in how 
they spent their spare time (Table 1). 
Many of these persons found it difficult 
to plan trips to the movies or to other 
recreational events. In addition, for some 
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residents the strike meant more time 
than usual for visiting with friends or 
working on hobbies. 


Table 1 shows the relationship of 
selected demographic and socio-eco- 
nomic characteristics to variations of 
strike impact. The generally small dif- 
ferences seen in this table indicate that 
the loss of a newspaper was felt rather 
uniformly throughout the many popu- 
lation types in metropolitan Detroit. 
Perhaps the most outstanding difference 
among the population subgroups used 
in this research is related to race. Ne- 
groes consistently reported a greater 
strike impact than did whites. For ex- 
ample, 74% of the Negroes as com- 
pared to 56% of the whites stated that 
the strike made a “real” difference to 
them.’ Also, considerably higher pro- 
portions of Negroes than whites felt 
that the strike changed their spare time 
activities and their shopping habits. 

Why Negroes should be affected 
more than whites by a newspaper strike 
is a question worthy of greater attention 
than the number of cases in the present 
sample permits. It is possible that the 
residential distribution of Negroes is 
an important factor in their dependence 
on the metropolitan papers. Negroes 
tend to live in areas of the city which 
have not developed local community 
papers to supplement the major dailies. 
Also, as these neighborhoods are usu- 
ally quite close to the central business 
district, the loss of shopping informa- 
tion relevant to the downtown areas 
may be crucial for Negro Detroiters. 

There was some tendency for the im- 
pact of the strike to decline as distance 
of residence from the center of the com- 
munity increased. That is, those Detroit- 


' All differences in percentages noted in the text 
are statistically significant at the .05 level. In 
making significance tests, allowance was made for 
the effect of clustering in the sample. 


ers who live within six miles of the 
central business district felt the loss of 
the newspaper, particularly as it affected 
shopping patterns, more than did resi- 
dents in the outlying sections of the city 
and the suburbs. 

About 7% of the adult residents of 
greater Detroit do not read any of the 
three major metropolitan papers. On 
the other hand, 30% of the population 
read at least two papers daily.* Under- 
standably, the more newspapers a resi- 
dent usually reads, the greater was his 
deprivation during the strike. For exam- 
ple, 76% of the three-paper readers felt 
that the strike made a “real” difference 
to them; the comparable proportion for 
one-paper readers was 60%. 

There is little evidence in Table 1 
that variations in age or sex are related 
to strike impact. It is especially surpris- 
ing that almost as many men as women 
stated that the strike made a difference 
in shopping. The occurrence of the De- 
troit newspaper strike during the height 
of the Christmas shopping period might 
account partially for the comparatively 
large number of men who reported that 
it influenced their shopping. 

Remarkably few differences in strike 
impact are associated with variations in 
socio-economic status. As seen in Table 
1, there is no tendency for an increasing 
educational level to be related to a con- 
sistent variation in the proportion of 
persons for whom the strike made a 
difference, or changed shopping habits 
or spare time activities. Data on income 
and occupational differences which are 
not shown in this table reveal a similar 
lack of relationship. At least in these 
respects the loss of the newspaper was 
felt to about the same degree among all 
socio-economic levels in greater Detroit. 


’“A Comparison of Some Characteristics of 
Nonreaders and Readers of the Metropolitan 
Newspapers in Greater Detroit,” op. cit. 
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EFFORTS TO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
MISSING PAPERS 

A substantial majority (64%) of the 
Detroit area residents were able to sub- 
stitute some other informational source 
for their usual metropolitan papers dur- 
ing the strike (Table 2). With few ex- 
ceptions the major substitution tech- 
niques involved continued use of the 
mass media. About one-third of the 
Detroit area residents read other news- 
papers; a similar proportion more fre- 
quently listened to radio or watched 
television during the strike. Only 15% 
of the population stated that they read 
more magazines. 

Radio and television are always avail- 
able as alternatives to the metropolitan 
newspaper, and when usual papers 
could not be obtained, many Detroiters 
were able to compensate for their loss 
by attending to the other mass media. 
Radio and television programming in 
Detroit was especially adapted to the 
needs of community residents during 
the newspaper strike. News broad- 
casts were increased in frequency and 
scope, and commercials were modified 
so that they often resembled newspaper 
advertisements. 

Nonetheless, the importance of the 
daily paper is such that when the usual 
dailies were not available, other news- 
papers were at least as popular substi- 
tutes as were radio and television. There 
were large sales of out-of-town papers 
in Detroit during the strike. An emer- 
gency paper, the Daily Reporter, was 
published by some employees of the 
three strikebound papers, and averaged 
a weekday circulation of 85,000.° The 
Polish Daily News more than tripled 
its average daily circulation of 48,000, 
and carried a much larger volume of re- 
tail advertising than usual. The weekly 


* All circulation figures quoted in this paragraph 
are from Luck, op. cit. 


neighborhood papers in the Detroit area 
also markedly increased their advertis- 
ing linage and circulation. 

Not all segments of the population 
were equally likely to select a given 
substitution technique. For example, ra- 
dio and television were used to com- 
pensate for the missing papers by rela- 
tively more whites than Negroes (Table 
2). This relationship may be due simply 
to a comparatively low proportion of 
television set owners among Negroes.*® 

Those Detroiters who usually read 
two or three papers were considerably 
more likely than one-paper readers to 
have used all of the major substitution 
techniques during the strike. An espe- 
cially large number of persons who 
daily read the three major papers 
sought out other papers or turned to 
magazines. The reading habit was ap- 
parently too deeply ingrained to be 
changed when the regular papers were 
on strike. 

A somewhat higher proportion of 
men than women read other papers 
when their usual newspapers were not 
publishing. As compared to men, 
women tended to listen to radio and 
television or to read magazines. These 
relationships probably reflect the differ- 
ential contact each sex had with the 
major substitution techniques, rather 
than basic preferences. Men had a much 
greater opportunity than women to buy 
an emergency paper, while housewives 
probably found it easier to watch tele- 
vision or listen to the radio throughout 
the day. 

Age is not associated with efforts to 
substitute for the missing papers. About 
the same proportions of adult Detroiters 
in all age groups turned to each of the 


* Negro families are clustered in low income 


cial Profile of Detroit: 1955 (Ann Arbor: The 
Detroit Area Study, 1956), pp. 11-13. 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of the Greater Detroit Population Who Substituted for the Missing 


Pa 
elevision or Reading 


r During the Strike by Reading Other Papers, Listening to Radio or 
agazines, and the Total Percentage Who 


Tried to Substitute in Any Way, by Selected Characteristics 





Per Cent Who Substituted for the Paper by: 


Selected 


Reading 
Characteristics 


Other 


Listening 
to Radio 


Reading 


Total Making Number of 
Magazines 


Any Cases 


or TV 





33 


35 
23 17 


Level of Newspaper 
Readership 
Reads one paper 
Reads two papers 


15 64 797 


15 64 
63 


657 
139 


38 
55 


12 374 
18 423 


18 194 
18 206 
14 166 
12 111 
14 117 


7 82 
13 152 
12 61 208 
21 69 229 
18 74 124 





various mass media that were available. 

Educational level, in contrast to age, 
is very strongly related to the frequency 
with which residents compensated for 
the strikebound papers. For all three 
major substitution techniques, the higher 
the educational level the more likely 
was a substitution to be made. Analysis 
of available data reveals similar patterns 
when socio-economic level is measured 
by occupational status or income. 


As was discussed earlier, there is no 
evidence that upper socio-economic 
levels of the population were more de- 
prived by the strike than were Detroit- 
ers of lower socio-economic status. A 
possible explanation for the relative lack 
of association between strike impact and 
socio-economic status may be found 
in the ability of high status persons to 
find ready substituies for the missing 
papers. 
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PARTS OF THE PAPER THAT WERE 
MISSED DURING THE STRIKE 

The Detroit Area Study also asked 
Detroiters about the parts of their usual 
papers which they missed. No specific 
parts of the papers were mentioned or 
shown to the respondents. All responses 
reported here were listed spontaneously 
in answer to the question: “What did 
you miss most about not getting the 
Detroit paper?” 

International, national and local news 
were missed by more than one-half of 
the population (Table 3). In fact, the 
“news” is the only item of the paper 
that as much as a majority of Detroit 
area residents said they missed. Slightly 
more than one-third stated that they 
missed the usual advertising and sales 
notices when they could not get a paper. 
All parts of the paper other than “news” 
and advertising (e.g., the amusement 
and TV page, sports, features and 
women’s pages, comics, and the column- 
ists and editorials) were missed by only 
8 to 13% of the population. 

Approximately one out of every 10 
adults (11%) missed nothing because 
of the strike. Most of these persons 
(7% of the general population) never 
read a metropolitan paper even when 
one is available." Thus, 4% of the resi- 
dents of greater Detroit could think of 
nothing about the paper that they 
missed, although they were regular read- 
ers before and just after the strike. 

Rather small but consistent variations 
are found among different segments of 
the population in the tendency to miss 
certain parts of the paper (Table 3). 
While all residents missed the “news” 
more than any other item, Detroiters 
with less than seven years of education 
were not as likely as persons with more 
years of school to mention the “news.” 
The advertisements were missed by rela- 


u“A Comparison .. .,” op. cit. 


tively more Negroes than whites, al- 
though race was not associated with the 
mention of other parts of the paper. Con- 
sistent with the data reported earlier is 
the finding that almost as many men as 
women missed the newspaper ads. Of 
course, the sports news was missed by 
many more men than women, and the 
reverse was true for the features and 
women’s pages. The amusements and 
TV section of the paper, the comics 
and the sports declined in importance 
to the newspaper reader, as his age in- 
creased. Finally, the higher the educa- 
tional level, the more likely were read- 
ers to miss columnists and editorials. 

It is possible to make a very general 
comparison between data based on 
standard readership studies and infor- 
mation on parts of the paper missed 
during the Detroit strike. As expected, 
the percentage of persons who miss a 
part of the paper is consistently and 
substantially lower than the percentage 
who usually report reading that item in 
a readership study. In fact, readership 
studies generally show that a number of 
items in the paper are read by compar- 
atively large percentages of readers. As 
measured by the strike analysis, only 
the “news” and the advertisements were 
missed by more than 13% of the gen- 
eral population. 

The relative importance of newspaper 
advertising is emphasized in both the 
readership studies and the strike anal- 
ysis. Emergency papers and other mass 
media can take the place of comics, 
sports (at least for women readers), 
and editorials, but the substitutes for 
advertising are perhaps less satisfactory. 
Although all the media carry ads, there 
is a considerable difference in kind and 
detail between newspaper advertising 
and radio or television advertising. Pro- 
viding information on who is selling 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage of the Greater Detroit Population Who Missed a Certain Part of the 
Paper During the Newspaper Strike, by Selected Characteristics 





Parts of the Paper That Were Missed During the Strike 
Colum- Number 
Comics _ nists, of 
Editor- Cases 
lals 


Selected 
Characteristics 


Amuse- 
Sales, ments, 


Ads 


TV Page 


Features, 
Sports Women’s 
Page 





Total Population .. 56 36 13 


33 13 
48 13 


33 12 
38 14 


35 20 
36 13 
37 13 
39 5 
31 8 


Education 


6 years or less .. 33 9 
38 15 
30 13 
38 12 
Some college ... 39 15 


10 797 


657 
139 


374 
423 


194 
206 
166 
111 
117 


11 10 82 

7 10 152 
14 9 208 
11 9 229 
10 10 6 124 





what, at what price, and when is a very 
important function of the newspaper 
which other media cannot easily fulfill. 


THE 1945 NEW YORK CITY NEWSPAPER 
STRIKE 

A comparison of the Detroit area ex- 
perience with a similar situation in New 
York City is possible through data pro- 
vided the authors by Elmo Roper and 
Associates. From June 30 to July 15, 
1945, the deliverymen of eight major 
New York City newspapers were on 
strike. During the period most of the 
residents of this city were unable to 
obtain copies of their regular newspa- 
pers. While the strike was in progress, 
at least three general surveys were con- 
ducted independently by Elmo Roper 
and Associates, Fact Finders Associates, 


Inc., and the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research of Columbia University. Of the 
three, the Roper study’ is probably 
most similar to the Detroit analysis. 
The findings of Roper’s New York 
survey are strongly comparable to 
those of the Detroit Area Study. The 
proportion of New Yorkers who re- 
ported that the strike made a “great” 
difference to them is almost identical to 
the proportion of Detroiters who felt 
that the strike made a “real” difference 
(Table 4). Also, residents of the two 
metropolitan centers were equally likely 
to make some substitution for the paper 


= “A Survey of the Effect of a New York City 
Newspaper Strike,” Elmo Roper and Associates, 
July 1945. We are indebted to Mr. Roper for 
making available to us the results of the New 
York study. 
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TABLE 4 


Percentage of the a oat of Greater Detroit and of New York City* by 
Selected Measures of Impact of a Newspaper Strike 





Selected Measures 
Of Strike Impact 


Co 


Greater Detroit New York City 





Strike made a “real” or “great” difference 
Tried to substitute for paper 
Strike made a difference in shopping 


Parts of Paper Missed 


*Source: “A Survey of the Effect of a New York City Newspaper Strike,” 


ciates, July 1945. 


57 
66 
19 


32 
ll 
12 

8 
15 
14 
11 


558 


Elmo Roper and Asso- 





during the strike. Relatively fewer per- 
sons in New York than in Detroit, how- 
ever, stated that the strike changed 


their shopping patterns. 


In New York as in Detroit the 
“news” was the main part of the paper 
that was missed, although a consider- 
ably higher proportion of Detroiters 
mentioned missing the news (56%) 
than did New Yorkers (32%)." Al- 
though advertisements ranked a very 
strong second among things missed in 
Detroit, in New York the advertise- 
ments were missed approximately to 
the same degree as were parts of the 
paper other than the “news.” In both 
metropolitan centers no more than 8 to 
15% of the population stated that they 


* Berelson, in analyzing data from the strike 
survey made by the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, also found that the “news” was the item 
missed most frequently. He concluded, however, 


that tee ae te ee ee 
value seems to be the 


zarsfe! 


tions Research, 1948-49 (New York: Harper, 
1949), p. 116. 


missed sports, features, comics or edi- 
torials. Also, about one-tenth of the 
residents of both New York and Detroit 
reported that they missed nothing when 
the papers were not available. 

The New York strike occurred just 
as World War II was ending. The com- 
paratively low proportion of New York- 
ers who mentioned missing the news 
may be a reflection of the intensive cov- 
erage radio was giving war news at that 
time. 

The relatively strong impact of the 
Detroit strike on shopping patterns also 
is attributable, at least in part, to sea- 
sonal and historical variations. Although 
the Detroit papers were off the streets 
during the Christmas period, the New 
York strike occurred in early summer 
when shopping was not at a peak, and 
during war time when not all consumer 
goods were available. If the Detroit 
newspaper strike had taken place during 
the summer months, it is quite likely 
that the Detroit data on things missed 
would more closely resemble those for 
New York. 
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SUMMARY 

None of the three major newspapers 
in Detroit published from December 1, 
1955, to January 15,1956. This 46 day 
strike afforded an excellent opportunity 
to study the importance of the daily 
paper in the life of a large metropolitan 
community. A majority of Detroit resi- 
dents reported that the strike made a 
“real” difference in their lives, but only 
a minority claimed that it affected spe- 
cifically their shopping patterns or what 
they did in their spare time. 

Negroes, persons who live relatively 
close to the Detroit central business dis- 
trict, and Detroiters who usually read 
more than one newspaper felt the im- 
pact of the strike to a somewhat greater 
extent than did other segments of the 
population. Sex, age and socio-eco- 
nomic status were not related to strike 
impact as measured by the number of 
persons for whom the strike made a 
“real” difference, or the number who 
found it necessary to change their shop- 
ping or spare time habits. 

A majority of the Detroit area resi- 
dents made some attempt during the 
strike to substitute for their regular 
papers. Emergency newspapers or radio 
and television were the more popular 


substitutions. The reading habit is such 
that about one-half of those persons 
who usually read two or more Detroit 
papers were able to find other papers 
when the local dailies were not publish- 
ing. Adults of high socio-economic sta- 
tus were much more likely to substitute 
for the missing papers during the strike 
than were persons of lower status. 

News and advertising were the two 
parts of the paper which Detroiters 
missed most frequently. Amusements, 
sports, features and women’s pages, 
comics, and columnists and editorials 
were mentioned relatively infrequently 
as items which were missed during the 
strike. One-tenth of the residents missed 
nothing, although most of these persons 
never read a Detroit paper even when 
one is available. 

The comparison of a 1945 New York 
City newspaper strike analysis with the 
Detroit data reveals a close correspond- 
ence between some results of the two 
studies. For example, the proportions of 
the population in the two communities 
who claimed the strike made a difference 
in their lives or who tried to substitute 
for the missing paper are almost identi- 
cal. The two cities did vary, however, in 
those parts of the paper which were 
missed during the strikes. 





“I am afraid that the fact that newspapers carry an overwhelming 80 to 


85% of the retail advertising dollar has weighted our thinking and our 
actions heavily to the local situation. 

“I am afraid we have given the national advertiser the impression that 
the retailer is our only love, that we consider newspapers strictly local 
media, and that we have little or no interest in developing a fair and objec- 
tive perspective of his national marketing and advertising problems. 

“We should not become too engrossed with our total advertising figure of 
three billion, 350 million dollars. Well under one billion of that is derived 
from national advertising. Our main consideration should be concentrated 
on how to raise our national dollar to a larger percentage of our total ad- 
vertising.”—CHARLES B. Lorp, president of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association and advertising director, Indianapolis Star and 
News, at Carolinas NAEA meeting. 
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mass media intake and attitudes in a small Italian community. 
The authors are seeking to establish a means of predicting a 
person’s reading or listening habits on the basis of his expressed 
interest in news about far places. 
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{@ IT JUST MAKES GOOD SENSE, GENER- 
ally speaking, that a person is more in- 
terested in the things near to him than 
in those far away. But clearly, other 
things as well as physical distance oper- 
ate to bring things to our attention, to 
force themselves upon our awareness, to 
make us become concerned about them. 
In our study of mass media use and 
evaluation in the Comune of Scarperia, 
Italy, we developed an index of interest 
in places. Analysis of our set of interest 
questions yielded results which may have 
some theoretical as well as practical 
values. This is a report on those 
resu *?* 
NEARNESS, AWARENESS AND CONCERN 
Certainly, as infants, we become im- 
pressed with the things that make us 


happy or frighten us or make us cry— 
all in the terribly small world of the 
breasts and bottles and chairs and steps 
and bigger humans with which we have 
to deal. 

We learn to walk, and this widens 
our immediate world. We learn to talk 
and to understand speech and maybe 
the written word, and great new second- 
level worlds open up for us. Later, we 
may acquire a knack for putting our- 
selves in other people’s shoes. We be- 
come aware of some of the ramifications 
for us of what goes on in these second- 
level worlds. 

Naturally, we differ considerably in 
the extent to which this happens to each 
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of us. And, of course, it doesn’t just 
happen. A person simply may never 
feel any pressing need to explore, to 
go much beyond the here-and-now. He 
may never really become aware of the 
things that might make him happy or 
the things that are threatening his se- 
curity “outside” of the world he sees 
and hears and smells. 

There are probably lots of things that 
cause differences in how large and what 
kind of a world a person sees as the one 
he lives in. We differ in native abilities 
and in needs to move about and to ex- 
plore. We may be lame or blind or deaf. 
Or we may be shocked into various 
kinds of emotional disability. We may 
not have the money or other means to 
bring the “outside” in to us or to make 
it possible for us to move into new 
areas. Day-to-day problems may de- 
mand so much of our attention and time 
that we never get the chance to learn 
about or care about many things “out 
there.” We may really have little or no 
capacity for understanding how things 
here are related to things there, and so 
how things there might be related to us. 

Schooling helps us to expand our 
world. But we vary considerably in how 
many years we have been in school and 
how much we got from school during 
those years. And the groups into which 
we move or are born make demands 
upon us, different in kind and intensity, 
for knowledge and belief. 

Mead gave us the concept of “self” as 
a kind of center sun with rays radiating 
out netlike to objects of all kinds: per- 
sons, ideas, principles, physical objects, 
ideals, etc.1 These objects, in a sense, 
become a part of the self. As the self 
sees associations between its present ob- 
jects and new ones, it brings in the new 
ones. This learning process assumes, for 


1 George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 


one thing, the availability of objects to 
be incorporated by the person. And 
availability means nearness. We cannot 
see or hear or smell things unless they 
are here around us, in range of our 
senses. Objects can come to us from 
the outside. The mass media are great 
conveyors of such objects. Or we can 
travel and find objects away from home, 
incorporate them, and bring them back 
with us. Thus, we jump gaps, and it is 
possible for us to become more con- 
cerned about some far things than some 
near things. 

Likert has given us insight into the 
application of Kurt Lewin’s concept 
of psychological environment or “life- 
space.” 

Personally, I have found the concept 
of life-space extremely useful in deal- 
ing with problems of education and com- 
munication. One way in which a person’s 
life-space can be thought of and map- 
ped, is in terms of a series of concentric 
circles. The smallest circles at the core 
are those which represent the interest, 
needs, problems, objects, events, and 
similar factors, with which the individual 
is most concerned. These shade off into 
matters in which he has no interest or 
concern at all. These are parts of his en- 
vironment that are psychologically “dis- 
tant” for him.? 

Now, the kinds of things we have 
been talking about here all impinge on 
communication processes. For example, 
in the communication of news through 
the mass media, how much we care or 
are concerned about various kinds of 
things will help to determine our choice 
of content within each medium and our 
selection among the media themselves. 

Further, newsmen and other comuni- 
cators are apt to be influenced in what 
they select and present by what they 
think we care about. What they think 
we care about and what they think we 


? Rensis Likert, “A Neglected Factor in Com- 


munications,” Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view, 2:163-77 (Summer 1954). 
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ought to care about will likely be de- 
termined to some extent by what they 
care about themselves. 

Almost an axiom in the news business 
is the notion that geographic distance 
from home town is a major determinant 
of news interest. That is, the “average 
reader” of the newspaper will be much 
more interested in a given event in his 
own American home town than in the 
same event in some town in Chile. 
While newsmen and others recognize 
that pure geographical space is not the 
only important factor, they certainly 
give it a great deal of weight. And, as 
we said before, this makes good sense, 
especially in terms of how people seem 
to develop their pictures of the world, 
and of how they intuitively weight the 
probabilities that various things in that 
world will affect them. This is essentially 
what some writers have referred to as 
saliency. We would expect the factor of 
distance to be strong enough that it 
would be extremely unusual to find a 
person generally more interested in 
things very far from himself than in 
those things very close to himself. 

DISTANCE, INFORMATION AND 
READERSHIP 

Nafziger, Engstrom and MacLean 
studied the relationship of distance to 
information and readership.* In a rural 
Minnesota community, 92% of the peo- 
ple were able to identify the mayor, 
87% could identify the governor, 87% 
the defeated Republican candidate for 
president, but only 40% knew that 
Attlee was the British prime minister 
(1948). In a city of 10,000, 94% iden- 
tified the mayor, 93% the governor of 
Minnesota and 47% Attlee. In a city 
of 500,000, 82% knew Hubert H. 
Humphrey as mayor, and 65% identi- 


* Ralph O. Nafziger, Warren C. Engstrom and 
Malcolm S. MacLean Jr., “The Mass Media and 


an Informed Public,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
15:105-14 (Spring 1951). 


fied Attlee correctly. In all three areas, 
only about one-third of the people could 
identify Franco as head of the Spanish 
government. 

In another part of the same study, 
these researchers found that how much 
newspaper readers read of news from 
various sources was related to distance 
for the rural community and the small 
city. For example, 36% of the city 
news in the small city paper was read 
by the “average reader” but only 22% 
of the foreign news. But this relation- 
ship did not hold for the metropolitan 
newspaper. Here, the factor of display 
seemed to disrupt a normal tendency to 
read less news from foreign sources. 
And, clearly, this measurement does not 
adequately test the distance hypothesis, 
since the far events and near events 
which are reported are nowhere near 
the same level of importance. That is, 
a newspaper may report many meetings 
of local social clubs but only top-level 
actions of foreign political leaders. So, 
much of the results here may depend a 
good deal on editorial decisions which 
tend to level out distance differences. 
This may be true in regard to what peo- 
ple know about, too. That is, if the infor- 
mation media did not go beyond simply 
supplying news on the things that most 
people care about right now—if report- 
ers and editors and teachers of various 
kinds, too, did not supply us with what 
they think we ought to know as well as 
with news on the things we already care 
about—we might live in much more 
limited worlds. Then, the differences in 
awareness by distance would be even 
greater. Perhaps, in this sense, the infor- 
mation media “force” us to learn and 
care about things we didn’t know earlier 
that we needed or wanted to learn about. 


* Nafziger, and Maclean, “Who 
Reads What in Newspapers?,” International Jour- 
nal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 5:519-50 
(Winter 1951-52). 
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Ryan found in Ceylon striking differ- 
ences in how well people were informed 
about local as against national as against 
international matters.’ Few of the vil- 
lagers he studied knew major topics of 
international signficance. Ryan’s article 
points up the importance of physical- 
communications isolation in an “under- 
developed” country. 


OPINION LEADERS AND DISTANCE 


Sociologist Robert K. Merton’s classic 
study of influentials and newsmagazine 
reading bears importantly on the present 
argument.® Merton writes: 


For the rank-and-file reader, the in- 
formation found in the newsmagazine 
is a commodity for personal consump- 
tion, extending his own conception of 
the world of public events; whereas for 
the influential, it is a commodity for ex- 
change, to be traded for further incre- 
ments of prestige, by enabling him to 
act as an interpreter of national and 
international affairs. It aids him in being 
an opinion leader. (p. 186) 

For our present purposes, of course, 
Merton’s most important distinction is 
that between locals and cosmopolitans. 
This distinction relates directly to geo- 
graphic distance. That is, the local in- 
fluential confines his interests to his own 
community. He does not care much 
about or pay much attention to national 
and international problems. On the 
other hand, the cosmopolitan influential, 
while he has some interest in his own 
community, “is oriented significantly to 
the world outside . . ., and regards him- 
self as an integral part of that world.” 
(pp. 189-90) As Merton points out, 
both exercise their influence within the 


5 Bryce Ryan, “The Ceylonese Village and the 
New Value Systems,” Rural Sociology, 17:9-28 
(March 1952). 

* Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: a 
Study of Interpersonal Influence and Communica- 
tions Behavior in a Local Community.” In Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton, eds., Com- 
munications Research, 1948-1949 (New York: 
Harper, 1949), pp. 180-219. 


community. But their orientation is 
different. 

One of the ways this difference was 
detected was through responses to the 
question: “Do you worry much about 
the news?” This was in 1943. Some in- 
fluentials “expressed concern with the 
difficulties which would attend the 
emergence of a stable postwar world; 
they talked at length about the problems 
of building an international organization 
to secure the peace; and the like” (p. 
190) The others “referred to the war 
news almost wholly in terms of what it 
implied for” themselves and their as- 
sociates in the community. 

Locals were more likely to have lived 
in the community for a long period, 
were profoundly interested in meeting 
many townspeople, did not wish to 
move from the town, were more likely 
to be interested in local politics. 

Katz and Lazarsfeld have shown that 
influentials vary not only along the dis- 
tance dimension indicated by Merton 
but also in substantive areas.’ That is, 
we tend to go to one kind of person for 
information or advice about one kind 
of problem and to another kind of per- 
son for suggestions on another kind of 
problem. 

These ideas might be combined. That 
is, in at least some of the substantive 
areas we might expect to find differen- 
tiation of influentials along distance 
lines. Both of the above projects show 
that interest ties in closely with being 
an influential. In fact, they clearly sug- 
gest that interest in and information 
about some field are necessary (but 
not sufficient) conditions to being in- 
fluential in that field. At least it seems 
reasonable that a person must be seen 
as being informed and interested in 
an area before he can be influential 


* Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal 
Influence (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955). 





40 
in that area. This is an important point 
for those of us who study communica- 
tors and their effects to keep in mind. 


SCARPERIA AND THE MASS MEDIA 


We tried to develop a simple measure 
of news interest distance for our study 
of mass media use and evaluation in the 
Comune of Scarperia, Italy. You may 
understand the results better if we tell 
you some of the vital characteristics of 
the Comune. 

Its size is about that of a small Am- 
erican county, with a population of 
around 6,300. Almost two-thirds of the 
people are farmers, but there are two 
villages: Scarperia, where a little fewer 
than 2,000 live, and Sant "Agata with 
a little more than 400. 

Rolling farm land at the base soon 
rises to a 3,300-foot ridge that was part 
of the Gothic line in World War II. 
Rows of gnarled old grape vines sep- 
arate narrow strips of wheat. In many 
of the ancient stone farm houses, poul- 
try, a few milk and meat animals and 
several families live. Most farmers work 
for absentee owners on a 50-50 split. 
About two-thirds of the farmers and 
some of the village laborers vote the 
Communist-left-wing Socialist ticket. 
But the villages have majorities for the 
Christian Democratic party. 

The castle and wall of Scarperia vil- 
lage were built for an outpost in 1306 
by the Florentine republic against inva- 
sion from the north. It became a cen- 
ter for armorers and weapons makers. 
Later, these artisans turned to making 
scissors and knives and now their de- 
scendants, still making scissors and 
knives, are troubled by competition of 
machine-made cutlery from the north. 

Some of the farmers, especially those 
in the mountains, are moving out, even- 
tually to go to industry in the cities. 
Already, about 10% of the village and 
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farm working people commute to work 
in Florence or Prato. 

In the whole Comune of Scarperia, 
there are about six telephones, 11 public 
and 11 private television sets. While not 
many people there use telephones, the 
few public television sets serve a huge 
audience. Generally, the television sets 
have been put up in theater-like rooms 
in the bars and social clubs around the 
Comune. Of our representative sample 
of the Comune’s population over age 
17, 56% had seen at least one TV pro- 
gram in the past week. Still, 9% had 
never seen television at all. Before the 
arrival of television, few of the women 
had ever been in a bar. Television has, 
to a large extent, broken down this tradi- 
tional barrier. Many of them accompany 
their husbands or boy friends. A few 
actually come to the television “shows” 
by themselves or with other women. 

Of all the mass media, radio has won 
the greatest popularity. Some areas of 
the Comune, outside those which have 
no electricity, have nearly total satura- 
tion of radio sets. There are some 643 
licensed radio sets in the Comune. In 
many farm homes, the radio set is 
treated as a very special object, for 
which the farm wife has sewn an orna- 
mental covering. Despite the lack of 
electricity in certain parts of the Com- 
une, only 1% had never heard the radio. 
About 86% had listened to at least one 
radio program in the past week. Further, 
radio news programs were relatively 
popular. News from the “outside” en- 
tering the Comune through the mass 
media, then, was most likely to reach 
the most people through radio. 

There was just one movie theater in 
the entire Comune. But two villages just 
outside the boundaries of the Comune 
had movie houses. There were not 
many frequent movie goers. Three 
per cent of our sample had never 
seen a movie in their lives and another 
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FIGURE | 

This is a picture of interest distance of various places for the adults in Scarperia. 

It shows how far these places are and how they are interrelated, in terms of the interests 
of a personified Italian comune. The drawing was prepared by Lawrence Sullivan on 
the basis of a d? analysis. (See C. E. Osgood and G. J. Suci, “A Measure of Relation 
Determined by Both Mean Difference and Profile Information,” Psychological 


Bulletin, 49:251-62, 1952.) Distance of one place from another must be interpreted in 
in terms of size of circles as well as their position. 


54% had not been to one in the past zines. While some subscribe to news- 
four months. Only 6% averaged a papers (as a part of political party 
movie a month or more. membership), most must buy them at 

Use of the written media was another the newsstands in the villages. And that 
matter. Few people subscribe to maga- is also where most people get their 
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magazines, books, comic books, etc.— 
those people who can afford such things. 
Scarperia village has a public reading 
room with a small collection of books 
in its elementary school. 


Seven per cent of those we inter- 
viewed told us they could not read. 
Perhaps another 20% had never read 
any of the written mass media we were 
studying. This is not so surprising when 
you learn that only 9% of the people 
we studied had gone beyond the fifth 
year of school. About 14% had had no 
schooling. Another third got no further 
than the third grade. It is no wonder, 
then, that: 

1) One-quarter of the people had 
never read a newspaper. 

2) About a third had never read a 
magazine, a book (excepting school 
books for those who attended school) 
or a comic book. 


Only 13% had read something in that 
day’s newspaper. A little more than a 
quarter had read a book in the first half 
of 1957. (This compares well with book 
reading in rural American communi- 
ties.) More than four in ten had read 
a comic book in the past four months. 
Nearly half had read at least one illus- 
trated magazine in the same period. It 
seems likely that levels of education, 
media distribution techniques and eco- 
nomic factors are chiefly responsible for 
differences in use of the written media 
between this Italian Comune and “simi- 
lar” American communities. These ap- 
peared to affect reading of newspapers 
most of all. Only a third had read 
something in a newspaper in the past 
three days. 

Availability of some of the media is 
a special problem for many of the 
mountain farmers in the Comune. To 
get to a movie, for example, nearly a 
quarter of the mountain people would 
have to go about six miles from home. 


All but 6% of them would have to go 
at least two miles—a large share of 
these on foot. 

Newsstands were somewhat more 
available. Still, 61% of the mountain 
farmers would have to go at least two 
miles to buy a newspaper, magazine or 
book. 

Of the media outside the home, tele- 
vision was most available. Only 7% of 
the mountain farmers would have to go 
further than two miles to get to the 
nearest bar or social club with TV. 

Radio, of course, is right on hand for 
most people, right in their homes. It is 
just a matter of walking over to the set 
and switching it on. Thus, at a gross 
level, availability seems to explain a 
considerable part of variation in media 
use. 

PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DISTANCE: RESULTS 


We asked each person in our sample 
of the Comune of Scarperia the ques- 
tion: “How interested are you in news 
about what goes on in: 1) China, 2) 
your neighborhood, 3) the Comune of 
Scarperia, 4) the United States, 5) the 
United Nations, 6) Florence, 7) Russia, 
8) south Italy, 9) Rome, 10) north 
Italy and 11) Borgo San Lorenzo?” 
(This last named place is a town just 
outside the southeastern border of the 
Comune.) 

Interest was graded on a simple five 
point scale: 1) punto (none), 2) poco 
(little), 3) cosi’cosi’ (so-so), 4) ab- 
bastanza (enough) and 5) parecchio 
(lots). 

Our assumption is that this question- 
response arrangement measures, at least 
roughly, an important aspect of psycho- 
logical distance. That is, interest in an 
object might be defined in terms of how 
far or close that object is in the life- 
space of an individual. 

Then, what we have here is a set of 
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TABLE | 


Degree of Interest in News About Various Places Shown by People of the 
Comune of Scarperia. (375 Cases) 








INTEREST 
Very Mean S.D. 
None Little So-so High High 

PLACES 1 2 7 5 
CI Teeter cs oes 6% 12% 13% 39% 30% 3.76 1.40 
Semmperia ............. 7 11 16 35 31 3.72 1.49 
Neighborhood ......... 9 12 19 35 25 3.55 1.56 
BE etase ANG. Gus 10 11 . 18 38 23 3.53 1.53 
Borgo S. Lorenzo ...... 12 12 17 31 28 3.50 1.76 
te REE 13 17 24 30 16 3.18 1.61 
United States .......... 27 13 16 28 16 2.92 2.13 
DB. dew a3 <0 cneee’ 19 22 25 25 9 2.82 1.57 
United Nations ........ 28 16 18 21 17 2.82 2.14 
ain’ nurs tisoe whale 38 17 17 17 11 2.48 2.03 
UE: 44.0 «6 o-cibine.s'e aug 37 23 18 14 8 2.33 1.75 





objects (places) which objectively differ 
in physical distance laid up against a 
scale which attempts to get at psycho- 
logical distance. So, one of our major 
questions is: To what extent does phys- 
ical distance “predict” psychological 
distance? 

Table 1 shows the interest responses 
of our Scarperia people to the places we 
selected. Two things stand out clearly: 

1) There is the expected relation- 
ship, at least for the set of objects here, 
between physical distance and level of 
interest. The top five places in interest 
are closer physically than are the last 
five places. 

2.) The relationship is not perfect. 

The rank-order correlation of distance 
and average interest was .88. The prob- 
ability of getting so high a correlation 
just by chance is very small. But, what 
does it mean? Here we must be careful. 
Can we generalize this to other objects, 
for example. Our group of 11 places is 
certainly no random sample of places. 
In fact, we can even imagine the pos- 
sibility of selecting another group in 
which the relationship of interest to dis- 
tance would likely be negative. That is, 





we could choose little known near places 
and well known far places. 

Then, the places differ in size and 
kind. The United Nations, for example 
is a different kind of “place” than south 
Italy. Objectively, the United States is 
bigger and a different kind of object 
than Borgo San Lorenzo. In fact, keep- 
ing the above considerations in mind, we 
could intentionally construct a scale of 
objects varying in distance which would 
correlate perfectly with average interest 
ratings. 

We get some clues, from examining 
Table 1, about things other than dis- 
tance which might affect interest. One 
of these is the amount of commerce (in 
the broad sense) wv have with the peo- 
ple of various places. This implies vary- 
ing degrees of dependence on or inter- 
dependence with people in these places. 
It seems reasonable, for example, that 
Florence looms so high in the interest 
of the Scarperiesi in part because of its 
size and its traditional position as center 
for much industry and trade which can 
be perceived as vitally affecting the 
people of the Comune of Scarperia. The 
United States ranks seventh in interest 
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but tenth by distance. Possible explana- 
tions are that American soldiers fought 
through the Comune, that some of the 
people of Scarperia have relatives in 
the United States, that American tour- 
ists sometimes come to visit, that this 
country has relatively high “visibility” 
in the content of the mass media, that 
some American products are sold in the 
stores of the Comune, and that other 
relations between Italy and the United 
States are comparatively close. 

This all suggests that interest and dis- 
tance need to be fitted in with other 
factors bearing on people’s images of 
places. 

There is another important point. The 
findings presented here are for a sample 
of the adults in the Comune of Scar- 
peria. A population like that in Florence 
or Rome would have many more transi- 
ents, people more like Merton’s “cos- 
mopolitans.” (Our colleague, Dr. David 
K. Berlo, makes the interesting com- 
ment that “cosmopolitans” may arise 
from transplanted “locals.” That is, 
those influentials who move from one 
community to another may well have 
been “locals” in the original community, 
but do not establish the same kind of 
ties in the new community. Thus they 
become “cosmopolitan” in the sense that 
they may have greater interest in many 
things outside than in those inside the 
community.) This might have consider- 
able bearing on how much and in what 
way interest relates to distance. 


HOW PLACES GROUP IN PEOPLE’S 
INTEREST 


From the above findings, you might 
think there would be a simple hierarchy 
of interest roughly in terms of distance. 
Such a hierarchy might go like this: 

Level 1. People with high interest 
in all places. 

Level 2. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest. 
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Level 3. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest two. 

Level 4. People with — interest 
in all places but the farthest three. 

Level 5. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest four. 

Level 6. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest five. 

Level 7. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest six. 

Level 8. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest seven. 

Level 9. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest eight. 

Level 10. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest nine. 

Level 11. People with high interest 
in all places but the farthest ten. 

Level 12. People with no high inter- 
est in any place. 

This is the kind of structure of atti- 
tude for which Guttman scaling pro- 
vides a test.* We tried such an analysis 
of our data. We broke our five-point 
interest scale into two parts: low interest 
(1, 2 and 3) and high interest (4 and 
5). We arranged the places from the 
one which got the fewest high ratings 
(China) to the one which got the most 
(Florence). We arranged the persons in 
our sample from those who expressed 
high interest in all places to those who 
expressed low interest in all places. 

The resulting scalogram showed some 
“error.” The responses of only 27% of 
our Scarperia sample fitted perfectly 
into this mold. Of the 375 persons, 32 
rated all places low in interest and 16 
rated all of them high in interest. Be- 
tween these extremes, there were many 
people who showed more interest in a far 
place than in some of the near places. 
For example, there was one person who 
expressed high interest only in Russia, 
and another person who rated only 
China high in news interest. There were 
11 persons who rated no place but 





*Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman et al., 
Prediction 
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TABLE 2 
Figures (Correlation Coefficients) Showing How Cl Various Places Were 








Associated, in Terms of the Interest Expressed by the Sample of 375 Persons 
in the Comune of Scarperia. Higher Figures Mean Closer Association. 
Neigh. 

China Russia UN. US. S.It. N.It. BSL. Rome Flor. Scarp. 

China 

BP eee 51 

United Nations .... .46 48 

United States ...... 44 46 69 

South Italy ........ 42 Al 47 «48 

North Italy ........ 40 49 48 49 64 

B. S. Lorenzo ..... ae 21 25 29 37 ~ 44 

PROT Fin FERS oe 42 37 — £8 33 Sti 4 

Florence .......... 33 41 44 43 47 49 46 «S58 

Neighborhood ..... 23 .20 ae ee a ee ee 

Scarperia ......... 27 33 2 ws ws At MA AS 2” Gi 





Rome high on the interest scale. Curi- 
ously, 10 of these were farmers. 

Still, out of 4,125 responses (that is, 
375 persons rating 11 places), only 502 
were “error” responses—meaning that 
they could not be predicted from simply 
knowing how many places each person 
had rated high in interest. This yields a 
coefficient of reproducibility of .88, a 
measure of how consistent the data are 
with the model of a perfect parallelo- 
gram or hierarchy in response. We 
know, then, that this set of questions on 
interest in news about various places 
makes a good, though somewhat crude, 
measure of level of news interest, with 
the implication that people generally 
high in interest are more likely than 
others to be highly interested in news 
of far places. But, taking a look at the 
scalogram of responses, we see certain 
consistent patterns in the “errors.” 
Correlation 

Since the data suggested more than 
one dimension, we moved to a correla- 
tional analysis. To what extent do per- 
sons who rate one place high also rate 
another place high? And the other side 
of the coin: to what extent do people 
who rate the first one low also rate the 


second one low? We calculated the cor- 
relation of each place with every other 
place, in terms of the interest of our 
Scarperia sample. Table 2 shows the re- 
sults of this analysis. 

Several things are clear from these re- 
sults. First, all correlations here are pos- 
itive and all places are reliably related 
to each other on this measurement of 
interest. This tells us essentially the same 
thing that the .88 coefficient of repro- 
ducibility did: one dimension, variation 
in general news interest, accounts for a 
great deal of the common variation in 
response to the 11 questions. 

Linkage® 

But we notice something else about 
these correlations. Tracing along the 
correlations of each place with every 
other place to find the highest coeffici- 
ent in each set, we find the following 
pattern of linkage: 

China .51 Russia 

United Nations .69 United States 

South Italy .64 North Italy 


Borgo San Lorenzo .46 Rome .58 
Florence 


Neighborhood .61 Comune of Scarperia 
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Now, we can set up five abstract di- 
mensions (in a sense, one in the mid- 
die of each group) and then determine 
the correlation of each place with its 
abstract dimension. Here are the results: 

China 71 

Russia 71 

United Nations 83 

United States 83 

South Italy 80 

North Italy 80 

Borgo San Lorenzo 64 

Rome 75 

Florence .75 

Neighborhood 78 


Scarperia 78 

These results suggest that there were 
special reactions which brought the vari- 
ous places together into pairs or (in one 
case) a group of three. 

What kinds of reactions? We suspect 
that political attitudes may lie behind 
the split of the first two couplets. Na- 
tional pride or the lack of it may con- 
tribute to the coupling of north and 
south Italy. In the grouping of three 
cities, rural-urban orientations may play 
a part. Closeness (or, perhaps, local 
pride) seems a likely determinant of the 
coupling of neighborhood and Scarperia. 


Nearness-Farness 

But, we want to avoid making too 
much of the differences suggested by the 
analysis above. Referring back to the 
table of correlations, we can see that the 
five abstract dimensions we set up must 
themselves be rather closely interrelated. 
We note, too, that, in general, near 
places were more highly correlated with 
each other than they were with far 
places and vice versa. This suggests the 
somewhat broader dimensions of “near- 
ness” and “farness.” This means that 
there are some people who rated far 
places generally higher than near places 
and other people who rated near places 





a Measurement, 17:207-29 (Summer 
1957). provides a quick and easy 
method for finding out what to expect from a fac- 
tor analysis of a matrix of correlations. 
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generally higher than far places. We are 
then back to types which resemble the 
Merton “cosmopolitans” and “locals.” 
A more thorough look into the corre- 
lations (by means of factor analysis to 
get at simple structure) finds supporting 
evidence.*° Again, we find the five di- 
mensions that were highlighted by our 
earlier linkage analysis. And, just as we 
suspected, we find that these dimensions 
are correlated among themselves. If we 
then seek the simple structure of these 
dimensions, we get the following results: 


Dimensions Farness Nearness 


A. China-Russia ... .83 13 
B. U.S.-ULN. ...... .96 .00 
C. North-south Italy .65 43 
D. Three cities .... .40 .68 
E. Local surround .. .00 91 
Further, we find that these two 


broader dimensions are correlated .37. 
In other words, we could again set up 
our general interest dimension in the 
middle and it would correlate with each 
of them .61. 

So, the overall picture looks some- 
thing like that shown in Chart 1. 

Our results tell us, then that the peo- 
ple we studied differed importantly in 
level of general interest in news about 
places. Beyond that, they differed from 
each other in degree of interest about 
near and far places. At a more subtle 
and individual level, they varied in 
their reactions to places, apparently on 
the basis of such things as political view- 
point. Beyond this, we get essentially 
into that very special variation in inter- 
est associated with each particular place, 
and not explained by this analysis. 

But, for our purposes, developing 
measures of news interest and under- 
standing their significance, such special 
differences are probably unimportant. 
Even the subtle variations introduced 


*L. L. Thurstone, Multiple-Factor Analysis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
See especially Chapter XIV 


1947). 
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by political viewpoint and other atti- 
tudes may not be vital, in terms of 
what we are trying to measure. Here, we 
are most concerned with the two things 
which account for nearly all the meas- 
ured common (as distinguished from 
special) variation of interest in news 
about the 11 places: general news in- 
terest and the nearness-farness dimen- 
sions. 

Practically, we now have good evi- 
dence for combining questions to pro- 
duce two measures: 1) level of interest 
in far places and 2) level of interest 
in near places. For the first, we will 
simply add together each person’s re- 
sponses to the items on China, Russia, 
the United States, the United Nations, 
and north and south Italy. For the sec- 
ond, we will sum ratings for each of the 
three cities, the neighborhood and the 
Comune of Scarperia. Both of these 
measures, then, will contain the basic 
general news interest plus far interest, 
in the first case, and near interest, in 
the second. 

In our plan for the study, our idea 
was that interest in far places should be 
related to use of those mass media which 
supply news about the outside world. 
Or, in terms of a research question: To 
what extent can we “predict” a person’s 
reading newspapers, magazines and 


books, or listening to radio and watch- 
ing TV on the basis of his expressed 
interest in news about far places? We 
expect to give results on this question 
in a forthcoming report. Merton, as we 
have noted, found a dimension like this 
to be important in distinguishing those 
influentials who read a weekly news- 
magazine from those who did not. 
Whether we will find this to hold for 
people who may or may not be influen- 
tials, and in a different culture, remains 
to be seen. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Learning and field theories and some 
research evidence suggest that: 1) as a 
person grows, his attachments to and 
knowledge and concern about things and 
persons in the outside world expands and 
2) while physical nearness of the person 
to the objects does not necessarily make 
him aware of them, it increases the prob- 
abilities of his becoming so. Things close 
to him have a greater chance of affect- 
ing his security and happiness—or at 
least he is likely to see them as having 
such. 

In our study of mass media use and 
evaluation in the Comune of Scarperia, 
Italy, we hypothesized that people 
would differ in degree of interest in 
news about near places and news about 
far places. We further hypothesized that 
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differences in interest in news about far 
places would be positively related to use 
of the mass media of information. 

For our study, we constructed a 
measure of interest in places. We asked 
the 375 persons in our Scarperia sam- 
ple: “How-interested are you in news 
about what goes on in: 1) Chima, 2) 
your own neighborhood, 3) the Com- 
une of Scarperia, 4) the United Nations, 
5) the United States, 6) Florence, 7) 
Russia, 8) south Italy, 9) Rome, 10) 
north Italy and 11) Borgo San Lor- 
enzo?” We had them rate their interest 
in each place along a five-point scale 
from punto (none) to parrecchio (a 
lot). 

We found, indeed, that how near a 
place was to these people in Scarperia 
related rather closely to their average 
interest in news about it. In fact, order 
of the places by physical distance cor- 
related .88 with their “psychological 
distance” order. We pointed out some 
of the things which might heighten or 
lessen this relationship and suggested 
that we ought to be studying such fac- 
tors more closely. 

Through Guttman scaling, linkage 
and factor analysis, we found that much 
of how people varied in their ratings 
for particular places could be “ex- 
plained” in terms of differences in gen- 
eral news interest and of differences in 
interest along the broad dimensions of 
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nearness and farness. Slightly more of 
the individual variation could be ac- 
counted for by five dimensions which 
seemed to be related to such things as 
political attitude and local pride. 

We believe that our findings add sup- 
port for the Merton classification of 
“local” and “cosmopolitan,” without the 
restriction to influentials, and in a dif- 
ferent kind of social setting. Some of 
our later analysis will focus on the rela- 
tion of near and far interest to other 
attributes. 

Our results suggest that there may 
be a heavy component of physical dis- 
tance in psychological distance, at least 
on certain kinds of things. This makes 
sense in terms of things being within 
range of our senses and in terms of 
the natural flow of commerce and com- 
munication into and within the place 
we live. 

Psychological distance is bound to 
influence strongly our choice of mass 
media, and more especially our selec- 
tion of content within these media. That 
is why it is vital we find ways to meas- 
ure it, discover what makes it up. This 
means that we must find out what kinds 
of things various kinds of people care 
about, how much they care, how they 
came to care, and how this affects the 
way they act. The simple index devel- 
oped here may suggest some ways to 
discover these things so vital in the com- 
munication process. 





“The spring of creativity admits of pollution from only one element— 
the element of fear. I suspect that a great many creative people have come 
to regard research not as an ally, but as a competitor; not as a helpful 
assistant but as a domineering boss; and, in so doing, have permitted fear, 
fear of an unfavorable comparison of their ideas with the so-called ‘facts’ 


uncovered by research, to corrupt their creative process.” 


—WALTER WEIR, 


executive vice president of Donahue & Coe advertising agency, at Univer- 
sity of Michigan advertising conference. 
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Economic Research 


And the Mass Media 


BY J. EDWARD GERALD* 


the application of the methodology of 


economics in studies of the mass media, and the problems aris- 
ing out of the conflict between outside and inside points of view. 
Recent economic studies of the media are listed and topics for 
future research are suggested. 





W> THE MASS MEDIA OF COMMUNICA- 
tion are social institutions which can be 
understood, if at all, only by study and 
research utilizing social science method- 
ology. The media, according to our 
constitutional law, are indispensable to 
self-government. Indeed, the United 
States Supreme Court has said that 
freedom of the press is the master mat- 
rix of all liberties. Institutions of such 
importance obviously deserve to be bet- 
ter understood. 

Economics offers one of the method- 
ologies applicable to and useful in 
studies of the mass media. It is rich in 
pertinent theory. It has well-developed 
research conventions in which objectiv- 
ity and subjectivity can be severely sepa- 
rated or mixed at will. It has a marvel- 
ously widespread system of reporting 
contemporary and historical data useful 
in efforts at summation, prediction and 
control. 

In the variegated literature of eco- 
nomics are studies both of competitive 
and non-competitive businesses, of in- 


*Dr. Gerald, a professor of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, is the author of The 
British Press Under Government Economic Con- 
trols ( 





dustries and of individual firms. Nearly 
every type of economic activity has been 
investigated in part and in part related 
to theory. Economics has its schools 
roughly comparable to those existing or 
forming in the study of public mass 
communication. There are economists 
who seek to deny or to disclaim values; 
there are those who think the purpose 
of economic science is to help society 
obtain emotionally-derived goals asso- 
ciated with the general welfare. There 
are deductive thinkers working with 
mathematics and diagram, with systems 
of logic and models which, whatever 
their resemblance to reality, obtain rec- 
ognition and reward for the able prac- 
titioners who manipulate them; and 
there are empirical scientists who gather 
data systematically and analyze them 
both by intuition and by objective 
methods, seeking evidence of pattern, 
significance and trend. 

The agencies of mass communication, 
whatever else they may have been called 
or however else they may have been 
treated by writers in the past, are eco- 
nomic institutions. In the hands of the 
men who control them they are, first 
and last, business firms. The writing 
journalist has had a lion’s share of at- 
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tention in the lore and literature of 
journalism, but the place set aside with- 
in the firms and the industry for the 
writers and editors—no matter how it 
may be semi-insulated by custom and 
practice from the counting room—is 
shaped by what happens to the finished 
product in the market place. Internal 
changes of any kind in a firm, whether 
proposed by outside or inside groups, 
will be agreed upon, in the final analysis, 
only when they have been fitted into a 
budget, a cost record and a balance 
sheet. The manager of a mass medium 
might have the same code of social re- 
sponsibility as Robert M. Hutchins, 
more or less, but his ability to act is 
circumscribed by experience from 


which he derives an estimate of the 
effect of a proposed action on the earn- 
ings of the firm. 

Social research, by nature, deals with 
the interplay of value systems, usually 
with the product of a system controlled 
by an outside group which is urged up- 


on or to be imposed upon an inside 
group. The outsiders are both esoteric 
and exoteric, depending upon the de- 
gree of their sophistication and of their 
access to inside channels of communi- 
cation. For example, an outside sugges- 
tion to the manager of a mass medium 
might not cost much but its acceptance 
might entail the substitution of one 
value-system product for that of an- 
other. Should this substitution be made? 
This is a question outside research 
workers can talk about but cannot 
settle, even with specialized tools, un- 
less they can gain access to all of the 
information possessed by the manager, 
as the key figure in the inside group. 
If they are inside workers they can, 
however, help the manager modify his 
Operations so as to accommodate a 
value which is to be substituted, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, into the procedures 


of the firm. Inside research workers can 
also help change patterns of operation 
by convincing managers that a proposal 
which seems only vaguely desirable is 
also practical. This work carries for- 
ward a process of adjustment concerned 
with the substitution of one method of 
procedure for another without serious 
change in the basic goal of solvency or 
profit-making. Outside research workers 
can obtain acceptance of their proposed 
substitutions only when the inside group 
voluntarily assumes the task of adjust- 
ment or when such a task is forced by 
outside authority. In view of the priv- 
ileged position of the mass media in law 
and politics, their acceptance of outside 
ideas will largely be voluntary. 

The work of economists has been 
greatly influenced by the conflict be- 
tween outside and inside points of view. 
This conflict imposes at least two penal- 
ties: 1) the inside group withholds data 
and the logical processes of the outside 
research workers thereby are seriously 
afflicted; 2) controversy, when it de- 
velops, affects the source of funds sup- 
porting research, and this is especially 
true of sources of funds for the study 
of the mass media. Partly for these two 
reasons, some of the best minds in eco- 
nomic research have been engaged, as 
noted, in theoretical and deductive work 
separated sufficiently from reality so 
that business men do not furnish the 
data and therefore do not regard the 
final product, whatever it may be, as 
applying to them. The work of deduc- 
tive scholars has been important in 
macro-analysis. The data in this area 
are largely gathered and controlled by 
government, and the research worker 
has a chance to get a hearing on the 
merits of a proposal, for here the con- 
flicts are between government and busi- 
ness and not between individuals. 
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Many economists, however, work 
with sensitive data and minimize con- 
flict by adopting goals deliberately 
limited to avoid a contradiction in value 
systems. Instead of dealing with ulti- 
mate ends they may study instrumen- 
talities, the agencies or the means used 
by government or business to achieve 
economic ends. In the special case of 
the mass media, research workers have 
had to create, by definition, subfields in 
which study can proceed without rais- 
ing questions of ultimate value. Sub- 
fields fitting this special need are those 
such as cross channel ownership, licens- 
ing regulations for radio and television, 
newsprint price and supply, industrial 
concentration and consolidation, gov- 
ernment economic controls, media rate 
analysis and comparison. The values en- 
tering such studies are derived at a 
stage intermediate to profit-making and 
imply no basic attitude “for” or 
“against” behavior of individual man- 
agers or firms. Ultimate economic goals, 


however, may be implicit in the re- 
search worker’s motivation or method- 
ology. 


Y> THERE IS A WIDE AND USEFUL FIELD 
concerned with such intermediate ob- 
jectives awaiting the research worker in- 
terested in the mass media. Over a 
period of years systematic studies can 
lead to better understanding of the firms 
and of their behavior under various eco- 
nomic conditions. The margin for error 
in the operation of a firm will always 
be great but the degree of risk in ordi- 
nary operations can be markedly re- 
duced. So far, the information system 
developed by the media themselves for 
improving efficiency has consisted al- 
most exclusively of studies directed by 
trade associations and supplementary 
individual surveys. This method has 
produced some useful data, but in most 
cases it has not met standards required 
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for statistical inference. It has been re- 
leased to the association membership, 
usually, in the form of raw data and 
rarely has been processed. (FCC, how- 
ever, has made some systematic use of 
data provided by radio and television 
firms.) If processed, the data are ar- 
ranged in forms that closely reflect the 
normal prejudices and fears of man- 
agers of individual firms, particularly 
with reference to profit information, so 
that what has been done in the past is 
largely valueless in answering important 
questions of cost and rate policies. 

As a result of this situation, the man- 
ager of a firm today who wants help 
based on past experience finds available 
materials of limited value. He is forced 
to gather data anew from individual 
firms, or from trade association reports, 
with reference to each new problem he 
encounters. With the information ob- 
tained in this way, he reaches a decision 
on policy for his firm, and passes on 
to other things. Rarely does he make a 
systematic record of the findings during 
his errand of discovery. The plan he 
adopts is not subsequently evaluated 
for results and is not distributed to 
other managers for systematic checking 
and criticism. Each manager, in this 
procedure, is a real pioneer in his job, 
charged not only with responsibility of 
carrying along an established policy, 
but of raising anew questions of change 
and efficiency. It is no wonder that 
such a business system is prevailingly 
cautious, for it is at least half blind and 
must live according to its limitations. 

Systematic work can be used to in- 
crease greatly the margin of safety for 
the media only when published and dis- 
tributed. The advantages enjoyed by the 
chains and groups appears to be almost 
wholly explained by systematic ex- 
change of information. Even as out- 
siders, teachers can make a useful con- 
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tribution to the independent media by 
helping to bring such a system of ex- 
change into existence. But they will have 
to concern themselves largely with ques- 
tions of intermediate value, for under 
present conditions they will not be 
treated as insiders and given access to 
micro data and, at the same time, al- 
lowed the freedom of outsiders in utiliz- 
ing data for writing. This difficulty is 
particularly acute in the case of jour- 
nalism because the media are privately 
owned and most vital inside informa- 
tion about them is not released. Work 
which teachers do as insiders will be 
lost to education and to social science 
because it either will not be published 
or when released will be processed ac- 
cording to an inside value system. 

Whatever the subject, and whatever 
the purpose of the work, economic re- 
search in journalism can be made fruit- 
ful only by insight which establishes 
relevance to real problems. This quality 
of relevance is obtained by a combina- 
tion of academic and professional ex- 
perience that permits the worker to 
exhibit in parallel two or more systems 
from which the academic economist 
and the manager of a business firm are 
able to take a choice. 

When an individual, whether a man- 
ager or consumer, is confronted by a 
choice between two or more ideas or 
two or more products, basic human be- 
haviorism is involved. This is true no 
matter how much psychological factors 
may have been ignored or described 
in other terms by economists in the past. 
Much of social science consists in giv- 
ing systematic description and explana- 
tion to a process or a phenomenon in- 
volving choice. Business men know a 
great deal about consumer preferences 
but do not often express their knowl- 
edge in systematic terms, and the task 
has not yet been done for them by others. 


Since this type of knowledge is privy to 
the trade, and is taught in the trade, it 
is probable that systematic description 
might be considered tantamount to en- 
couraging technological unemployment. 


Systematic description, alone, will not 
be enough to satisfy the alert and curi- 
ous journalist-economist. He will want 
to arrange available data so that what 
he finds in the mass media will be com- 
pared with the same aspects of other 
businesses. Thus Kinter,* in dealing 
with simple year-to-year changes in 
newspaper rates, put his indices on the 
curves of per capita income and basic 
commodity prices during one business 
cycle and watched for indications of 
rigidity, time lag, and over-compensa- 
tion. On another occasion,’ Kinter as- 
sembled parallel columns of advertising 
income and disposable income data 
over several decades and observed dif- 
ferences which he then attempted to 
explain. 

Levin,’ after organizing the facts of 
cross channel ownership of the media, 
sought an economic explanation of the 
choices he observed, and found them 
in a tendency to hedge one’s invest- 
ments rather than in a search for extra 
profits and administrative economies 
assumed to influence such ventures. 

McEvoy,* whose cost analysis work 
published by the Institute of Newspa- 
per Controllers and Finance Officers is 
exceptionally rich in new data, intro- 
duced meaning into one of his studies 
of local display advertising by arranging 
his data so that he could see how much 
comparative economic weight certain 
large users of space had in the transac- 


1See item 3 in the list of JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY articles below. 

2Charles V. Kinter, The Press and Its New 
and Old Competitors ( lis: School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, 1948). 

*See item 7 in the list of JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY articles, below. 

* See item 9, loc. cit. 
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tions of a particular newspaper. After 
ward he was free to raise either the eco- 
nomic question of the possible need for 
greater diversity in sources of income or 
the socio-economic question of the dan- 
gers of pressure from customers who 
knew themselves to be indispensable, or 
both. His reports on research in progress 
show that he expects to gather addi- 
tional data covering other newspapers 
so that he can reach more generalized 
conclusions. 


To some extent, the economist special- 
izing in the area can get at trends and 
meaning through theoretical statement 
and deductive solution of problems hav- 
ing varying degrees of correspondence 
to real situations. The work of the 
Hutchins commission and that of Morris 
L. Ernst in The First Freedom fall 
largely in this category, insofar as the 
economics in them is concerned, for 
the evidence presented consisted of frag- 
ments and abstractions not necessarily 
representative of the whole. Ernst, for 
example, borrowed facts extensively 
from more scholarly workers, particu- 
larly Nixon, but scored with his readers 
because he linked his data appealingly 
to the public’s fear of bigness, monop- 
oly and public regulation—fears that 
are shared, incidentally, by business men. 

It is this meaningful arrangement and 
interpretation of data that gives im- 
portance to an effort and makes it re- 
warding for the research worker and 
the reader alike. 

Empirical research which prizes ob- 
jectivity so highly that the data are 
gathered without subjective pattern or 
purpose usually is discovered to be 
equally without purpose when the work 
is done. It is not rootless objectivity 
that is important in establishing integ- 
rity of data, but clear revelation of 
motive and the relevance and vitality of 
the material—and by these terms it is 


meant that the data describe factually 
and adequately the actual system in its 
own frame of reference and in terms of 
what it is supposed to do as well as in 
terms of what it does. When this de- 
scription is complete—and only then— 
may processes devoted to prediction 
and control be safely used. 


V> A RECENT PROJECT OF THE AUTHOR, 
a study of economic control of the press 
in Britain, may serve to illustrate this 
process. The British government took 
control of newsprint in 1939 and ra- 
tioned its use until 1957. The trade 
press reported news about operation of 
the controls for 15 years before the 
research project was begun. This mater- 
ial was organized and then a personal 
survey was undertaken in the United 
Kingdom. A number of important sup- 
positions had been formed in reading the 
trade papers—among them the assump- 
tion that newsprint rationing was work- 
ing an unfair economic hardship on all 
the owners of British newspapers and 
that much unemployment and insecurity 
existed among journalists. 

After several months of field work in 
the United Kingdom it was found that 
these assumptions were largely ficti- 
tious, that newsprint controls had been 
one means of bringing prosperity, full 
employment and security to newspaper 
proprietors and journalists alike and that 
these conditions accounted in part for 
the continuance of the controls after all 
other businesses had been returned to 
private market operations. The survey 
data, when in the final stages of com- 
pletion, indicated that in terms of the 
self-interest and economic security of 
many of the British newspaper propri- 
etors, particularly those doubtful of 
their ability to compete for advertising 
or circulation, the controls left little to 
be desired and nothing much to be 
changed. 
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Was this system better than the one 
used in “normal” or prewar times? 
Should it be adopted by democratic 
societies in lieu of the more competi- 
tive normal system? In order to answer 
this question, the data derived from 
study of a press under economic con- 
trols had to be studied for relevance 
to established free press theory—the 
pattern developed in the United King- 
dom at the cost of civil strife and much 
personal sacrifice. If the enlightened 
self-interest of the proprietors was to be 
accepted as the best guide to the organ- 
ization and operation of the nation’s 
press, how did these men reach deci- 
sions, and what were their values— 
that is, what did they stand for in terms 
of democratic theory? The decision- 
making system did not have the self- 
correcting features of a free market for 
ideas, and the value system of the pro- 
prietors was an inside one which the 
general public had little opportunity to 
know or to influence. It might be ar- 
gued that the free market in ideas can- 
not function dependably in a disorgan- 
ized economy, and apparently the con- 
trols used by the British stopped the 
worst features of competition while ap- 
parently leaving many voices free to 
speak in public forums. Why was this 
system not better than free competition? 

As every one knows, the free press 
theory developed by British writers and 
political leaders set up as an absolute 
requirement ‘the stipulation that the 
press system should be rigidly divorced 
from government. For purposes of com- 
parison with the system used to control 
newsprint, this free press theory was set 
down in outline. The next logical step 
was to locate the contradictions between 
practice and theory. The comment of 
book reviewers in this country and 
abroad indicated, when the book ap- 
peared, that the pointing up of contra- 
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dictions in this system of control was 
valued more highly than extensive ex- 
hibits of new data that provided an 
economic history of an important in- 
dustry in a time of great economic dif- 
ficulty. 

This experience in handling a re- 
search problem is no doubt ordinary 
and unexceptional. The process de- 
scribed simply shows how one research 
worker met the challenge of making 
findings relevant to considerations 
which are important to society. If such 
research is to expand and to arouse the 
interest of practical men and scholars 
alike, it must assume the task of making 
industrial data relevant to the interests 
and values of the public as well as use- 
ful and profitable to inside groups. 


WP JOURNALISM TEACHERS WITH VARY- 
ing amounts of training in economics 
have contributed interesting intermedi- 
ate-value studies to JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY in recent years. Titles of articles 


appearing 1950 to August 1957 follow 
in order of their appearance: 


1) John R. Malone, “Economic-Tech- 
nological Bases for Newspaper Diver- 
sity,” Summer 1951, p. 315. 

2) Royal H. Ray, “Economic Forces 
as Factors in Daily Newspaper Con- 
centration,” Winter 1952, p. 31. 

3) Charles V. Kinter, “Current 
Trends in Income of Communications 
Enterprises,” Spring 1952, p. 141. 

4) J. Edward Gerald and George N. 
Ecklund, “Probable Effects of TV on 
Income of Other Media, ” Fall 1952, 
p- 385. 

5) Raymond B. Nixon, “Trends in 
Daily Newspaper Ownership since 
1945,” Winter 1954, p. 3. 

6) Paul T. Scott, “The Mass Media 
in Los Angeles since the Rise of Tele- 
vision,” Spring 1954, p. 161. 

7) Harvey J. Levin, “Economics in 
Cross Channel Affiliation of Media,” 
Spring 1954, p. 167. 

8) Royal H. Ray, “Advertising and 
Economic Support 1955-75,” Winter 
1955, p. 31. 
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9) Poynter McEvoy, “Big Advertisers 
—How Important Are They in News- 
paper Budgets?,” Winter 1955, p. 46. 

10) Alan Scott and Raymond West, 
“Personnel Turnover on Texas Small 
Dailies,” Spring 1955, p. 183. 

11) J. Edward Gerald, “The British 
Press Under Government Economic 
Controls,” Fall 1955, p. 403. 

12) Leo Bogart, “Magazines since the 
Rise of Television,” Spring 1956, p. 153. 

13) S. Watson Dunn, “Advertising 
Rate Policy: A Neglected Area of 
Study,” Fall 1956, p. 488. 

14) Howard J. Brown, “Some Com- 
ments on Arbitration in the Newspaper 
Industry,” Winter 1957, p. 19. 

Y> THE REPORTS ON RESEARCH IN PROG- 
ress and of master’s and doctor’s theses 
completed show little additional general 
activity, but works about business al- 
ready in print indicate the range of 
possibilities for those teachers who re- 
gard the press as a special industry 
worthy of intensive study. A number 
of topics have been selected and re- 
stated here to fit print media operations. 

1) Newspaper plant layout and ma- 
terials handling. 

2) Newspaper plant investment as 
a capital risk factor. 

3) Advertising rate policy: what 
portions of production costs should be 
charged to readers and to advertisers 
of the several classes? 

4) Plant valuation, depreciation and 
the rate base. 

5) Newspaper budgeting and con- 
trol (see the Institute of Newspaper 
Controllers and Finance Officers publi- 
cations in this category). 

6) Principles of newspaper property 
valuation (see the Evaluation of News- 
paper Property. New York: Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Finance 
Officers, 1957). 

7) Marketing research practices of 
the media (see the work of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation). 


8) Salaries, wages, employe morale 


and labor relations (see, as one example 
of many, Making Personnel Practices 
and Programs Pay Off. New York: 
American Management Association, 
Personnel Series No. 151, 1953). 

9) Measuring and rating employe 
value (including job description and 
evaluation). 

10) The newspaper printing plant 
foreman as a factor in productivity. 

11) Work routing, scheduling and 
dispatching in newspaper production. 

12) Economic changes in radio and 
other media as a result of TV competi- 
tion. 

13) What is the natural trade ter- 
ritory of a newspaper? 

14) The newsprint industry. 

15) Union organization and opera- 
tion. 

In addition to these topics, which 
have already been developed in areas 
other than journalism, the following 
possibilities for study are taken from 
the hope chest of the author as things 
which might be developed: 

1) Impact of the Taft-Hartley law 
on the printing trades unions. 

2) The ITU newspapers as com- 
petitive products. 

3) Why do British daily newspapers 
have almost twice the per capita sales 
of American papers? 

4) The concept of monopoly and 
the measurement of monopoly power 
(see Abba P. Lerner, Essays in Eco- 
nomic Analysis. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1953, p. 4). 

5) To what extent do This Week, 
Parade, American Weekly and other 
newspaper-distributed magazines appear 
to be economic substitutes for general 
middle-class magazines? 

6) What has been the effect of ur- 
ban decentralization on the daily news- 
paper? 


(Continued on page 121) 








Only in larger cities 





Effects of Newspaper Competition 
On Press Service Resources 


BY BRYANT KEARL* 


Do monopoly situations result in better or poorer service to 
readers? This study shows that in smaller cities, decline of com- 
petition often means less availability of non-local news services. 


do non-competing dailies tend to have 


better press service resources than competing ones. 





W@ ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
about the contemporary press in the 
United States is a steady decline in 
local daily newspaper competition. This 
phenomenon has been observed and dis- 
cussed for at least half a century, as 
the one-newspaper city has become the 
rule rather than the exception. In fact 
one of the striking developments of the 
past decade has been the effort in a 
number of cities to preserve at least 
some aspects of competition by a con- 
trived system of independent editorial 
staffs operating through a single print- 
ing and business plant. 

How great the change has been in 
the pattern of newspaper publication is 
reflected in two observations made a 
century apart. 

Horace Greeley is quoted as saying 
in 1851, “When a town grows to have 
as many as 15,000 inhabitants, or there- 
about, then it has a daily paper . . . at 
20,000 they have two, and so on; in 
central towns they have from three to 
five daily journals.” + 

The contrasting quotation is from 


etn me it Se Dapyemens of 
Agricultural Journalism, University of Wisconsin. 
* Quoted by A. M. Lee in The Daily News- 


ss in America (New York: Macmillan, 1937), 
p- 77. 


Raymond B. Nixon, who in 1954 re- 
ported a rapid trend toward “one daily 
in cities of less than 50,000 population, 
a single morning-evening combination 
under one ownership or ‘joint printing’ 
arrangements in cities of 50,000 to 
400,000, and the survival of competing 
dailies only in cities of more than 400,- 
000.” 2 

Statistically it is not difficult to dem- 
onstrate this change in the ownership of 
the American daily newspaper press. 
Much less satisfactory have been the 
attempts to describe how a newspaper 
merger affects the community in which 
it occurs. Often, and understandably, 
the discussion is placed in the form of 
questions: 

Does a single ne continue to 
serve the various minorities of a com- 
munity sufficiently well to stave off de- 
mands for governmental tampering? Can 
a single newspaper continue to adjust 
to the changing needs of a majority of 
the people in its field? Does a more and 


2? Raymond B. Nixon, “Trends in Daily News- 
paper Ownership since 1945," JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 31:3-14 (Winter 1954). Among other ar- 
ticles by the same author which bear on the de- 


cline of are “Who Will Own the 
Ste ie Sh ox 

16 (Winter 1955), and 

senteeism 


in Daily Newspaper presage 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 22:97-114 (June 1945). 
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more closely integrated industry meet the 
demands of changing economic, political, 
and social conditions as well as the more 
loosely bound together, competing dai- 
lies of a century or even 50 years ago?® 
Equally often the judgments about 
declining competition contain broad as- 
sumptions—as when Ray, analyzing the 
economic forces behind newspaper 
mergers, says, “Dissolving local news- 
paper combinations through govern- 
mental intervention does not appear 
sound despite obvious social benefits 
which might result.” * (italics inserted) 
The crucial question is one which Ray 
poses only a few paragraphs later in 
the same article: “To what extent are 
publishers of combinations sharing de- 
rived benefits with employees, subscrib- 
ers, and advertisers?”*® There is general 
agreement that certain economies occur 


through newspaper merger, and that as- 


a newspaper moves from a highly com- 
petitive to a less competitive situation 
there is every reason for its financial 
position to improve. This improvement 
can be reflected in several kinds of 
benefits: to advertisers in the form of 
a lower milline rate; to owners of the 
publication in terms of a larger return 
on their investment; to employees in 
higher wage rates; to readers in im- 
proved news and editorial services.® 
The actual areas of change are the ques- 
tion. 

In the area of polemics it is not 
hard to find a discussion of effects on 


? Lee, op. cit., p. 95. 
*Royal H. Ray, “Economic Forces as Factors 


in Daily Newspaper Concen ” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 29:31-42 (Winter 1952). 


5 Ibid., p. 42. 


*Some evidence 
pass sav 


that the larger monopoly 
newspapers along to their advertisers 
is reported by Paul Block Jr. in his article “Fac- 
ing Up to the ‘Mi * Charge” in Nieman Re- 
ports, 9:3 (July 1955). But Nixon reports that 
when smaller newspapers are also included in the 
comparison, a one-owner situation does not re- 
sult in reduced advertising costs. (Nixon Jour- 
ee QuarTERLy article previously cited, June 
1945.) 


news and editorial service. In political 
campaigns it takes the form of charges 
and countercharges about the “one- 
party press.” 

But possible effects on the fortunes 
of parties and candidates are much less 
than the whole picture when it comes 
to evaluating the results of declining 
newspaper competition. Concern is ex- 
pressed on many other grounds by such 
writers as Ernst and Chafee and in 
such publications as the Hutchins Com- 
mission report.” 

In recent years an increasing number 
of persons have argued that fears of 
newspaper monopoly are exaggerated. 
They usually also add that, as a practi- 
cal matter, the decline of local news- 
paper competition is inevitable. Like it 
or not, they see no return to the com- 
petitive pattern which Horace Greeley 
described. 


In addition, the defense of newspa- 
per monopoly rests on two other argu- 
ments: 


1) That such other media as maga- 
zines, radio and television supply some 
form of competition no matter what 
happens to the newspapers in a com- 
munity. 

2) That the decline of competition 
reduces both the economic and the time 
pressures which produce inadequate or 
sensational news coverage. 


Forrest Seymour, while editor of a 
Des Moines, Iowa, newspaper which is 
itself part of a one-owner combination, 
vigorously denied any broad harmful 
effects of monopoly: 


The large daily newspapers of the 
U. S. provide no pattern whatever of 


™See Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New 
York: Macmillan, 1946); Zechariah L. Chafee, 
Government and Mass Communications (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 537-677; 
Cores heen of the Press, A Free 
espo' Press ( : Univ of 
Chicago Press, 1947). anid oe 
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*goodness’ or ‘badness’ that coincide with 

their degree of competition in the home 

cities of publication.® 

An equally firm defense of the mo- 
nopoly newspaper is made by John 
Cowles, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune. He argues that “with 
only a small number of exceptions the 
best newspapers in America are those 
which do not have a newspaper com- 
peting with them in their local field. 
By best I mean the most responsible 
editorially, the fairest, the most com- 
plete, the most accurate, the best writ- 
ten and the most objective.” ® 

In further support of his position he 
says: 

Publishers and editors have, I believe, 

a deeper feeling of responsibility because 

they are alone in their field. . . . News- 

papers that are not in hotly competitive 

fields are better able to resist the con- 


stant pressure to oversensationalize the 


news. . . . The newspaper that is alone 


in its field can present the news in better 


perspective. . . . Newspapers that don’t 
have local competition are better able to 


resist the pressure of immediacy which 
makes for incomplete, shoddy, or pre- 
mature reporting. 
@ THE OBVIOUS DISAGREEMENT AMONG 
critics attests to the need for objective 
studies of newspaper competition and 
newspaper performance. As a first step 
it seems advisable to set up certain hy- 
potheses about the effects of competi- 
tion. At least six such hypotheses are 
suggested in the three areas of local 
news coverage, non-local news cover- 
age and editorial comment and opinion. 
They are: 
I. Local news. 
A. Variety of coverage. 
“Absence of competition, by pro- 
ducing a more favorable financial 


* Forrest Seymour, “Why Worry about News- 
oS Monopolies?,” Nieman Reports, 2:1 (Jan. 

* John Cowles, “Fewer Papers Mean Better Pa- 
pers,” Nieman Reports, 5:3 (July 1951). 


situation, permits the employ- 
ment of more local reporters and 
offers them more space in which 
to present their material.” 
(Or, conversely, “absence of 
competition permits a news- 
paper to get by with fewer re- 
porters, a larger percentage of 
space devoted to advertising, 
and a correspondingly smaller 
‘news hole’.”) 


B. th of coverage. 
absence of capitis permits 
more thoughtful consideration in 
the gathering of facts and the 
presentation of a story, with 
more time to obtain pertinent 
information, analyze it, and or- 
ganize it into a balanced and 
complete account.” 
(Or, conversely, “absence of 
competition, by removing an 
external check which readers 
might have on news coverage, 
encourages superficial report- 
ing and writing.” ) 
Il. Non-local news. 
A. Variety of sources. 
“Absence of competition, by 
making additional news services 
(press services) more easily avail- 
able and providing greater in- 
come stability, increases the vari- 
ety of non-local news sources in 
the community.” 
(Or, conversely, “disappear- 
ance of competition permits a 
newspaper to economize by 
cutting to a minimum its ex- 
penditures for non-local news 
sources.” ) 
B. Balance of coverage. 
“Absence of competition allows 
a newspaper to make a more de- 
tached selection of what the edi- 
tor considers significant news, as 
against the sensational or trivial.” 
(Or, conversely, “disappear- 
ance of competition reduces 
the necessity for any serious 
news discrimination on the 
art of the editor, and espec- 
fally reduces the pressure for 
extensive non-local cover- 
age.”) 
II. Comment and opinion. 
A. Variety of choice. 
“Absence of competition assures 
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TABLE | 
Distribution of U. S. Daily Newspapers by Circulation and by Nature of 


Local Competition from 


er Dailies, 1956* 





Real 


Circulation Competition 


Contrived 
Competition 


Two or More Dailies, 
Same Owner 


Local 
Monopoly 





17 
12 


100,000-149,000 
150,000-199,000 
200,000-299,000 


*Based on Editor & Publisher Year Book for 1957. 


58 779 
71 266 
49 89 
36 38 
35 26 
19 

16 





better representation of various 
shades of opinion, because it 
places the responsibility on the 
newspaper itself to find room 
for reasonably equal presentation 
of conflicting views, including 
those not shared by the editor or 
the paper itself.” 
(Or conversely, “disappearance 
of competition removes the 
last check that prevents a 
newspaper from presenting, 
without adequate rebuttal, only 
the views and opinions it en- 
dorses.”) 
B. Vigor of presentation. 
“Absence of competition permits 
a more forceful presentation of 
opinion, on an intellectual as 
well as a purely emotional level.” 
(Or, conversely, “disappear- 
ance of competition permits a 
newspaper to avoid entirely 
the arena of controversial is- 
sues, and hence reduces both 
the vigor and the appeal of 
the editorial function.”) 
The obstacles to testing hypotheses 
such as these are indeed formidable. 
Nixon and Jones studied the non- 
advertising content of three different 


groups of competing and non-competing 


newspapers, using 17 content categor- 
ies.*° Since their categories included a 
heading for material on foreign affairs, 
their study offers a partial test of Hy- 
pothesis II-B, which relates to the bal- 
ance of non-local news coverage. Since 
it permits a comparison of how the two 
kinds of papers distributed their space 
among various types of content, it also 
offers some test of Hypotheses I-A and 
II-A, relating to variety of both local 
and non-local content. 

The present study will concentrate on 
Hypothesis II-A, relating to variety of 
non-local news sources. It will use 
the availability of major press services 
(AP, UP and INS) as its principal 
measure of potential variety in non- 
local coverage. 


W NIXON AND JONES RECOGNIZED A 
major obstacle to studying competitive 


” Ra’ id B. Nixon and Robert L. Jones, 
“The Conte 


a. mtent of Non-Co: Vs. Competi- 
tive Newspapers,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33: 
299-314 (Summer 1956). Previous 
studies by Borstel and W by are 
also cited in 4 
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and non-competitive papers: the prob- 
lem of excluding size of newspaper 
from a comparison of competitive situ- 
ations. Table 1 shows the competitive 
situations of U. S. dailies of various 
circulation groupings. It will be noted 
that an absolute majority of monopoly 
dailies is found among papers of less 
than 10,000 circulation; that dailies be- 
tween 10,000 and 40,000 make up a 
majority of the newspapers in one- 
owner cities; that dailies between 40,- 
000 and 100,000 circulation are a ma- 
jority of the papers with “contrived 
competition” (shared printing and busi- 
ness services), and that papers over 
100,000 circulation account for very 
nearly half of all those dailies in the 
United States with real local newspaper 
competition. 

Availability of press services to daily 
newspapers is a function both of their 
total circulation and, either indepen- 
dently or concurrently, of the size of 
city of publication. Table 2 shows 
clearly how much better, regardless of 
their competitive situation, the dailies 
published in larger cities are served in 
terms of the three major American press 
services. 
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These two tables demonstrate the dif- 
ficulty of separating size of paper from 
competitive situation in comparing per- 
formance. As a group, the competitive 
dailies offer their readers a greater choice 
of press services, simply because more 
of these dailies are published in larger 
communities and thus have larger cir- 
culation and operate on a larger news 
and editorial budget. 

This is why as one part of their study, 
Nixon and Jones used paired samples 
of 13 papers each, matched as to morn- 
ing or evening publication, circulation, 
size of city of publication, and region 
of the United States. The differences 
they found between competitive and 
non-competitive dailies were not great; 
in cities of less than 400,000 population 
their results support the hypothesis that 
there are no significant differences in 
the proportion of non-advertising space 
devoted to various categories of news, 
editorial and feature material. Non- 
competitive dailies in one-owner cities 
tended to devote a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of total space to non-advertising 
content, but the authors did not attempt 
to place a qualitative judgment on this 
tendency. 


TABLE 2 


Availability of Press Services to Daily Ne rs, by Size of 
” City of Pabbeation 1956 Y 





Dailies published in cities of: 





0 - 15,000 16,000 - 35,000 36,000 - 100,000 101,000 up 
All three 2 24 52 77 
press services ...... (0.2%) (5.8% ) (17.9%) (30.7% ) 
Two press 36 74 126 116 
CUUNNEB 5 545. ha dice (4.5%) (17.9%) (43.5%) (46.2% ) 
One press 732 309 110 54 
MEL “bxencsoncces (91.2%) (74.8% ) (38.0% ) (21.5%) 
No press 33 6 2 4 
services listed ...... (4.1%) (1.5%) (0.6% ) (1.6% ) 


*Based on Editor & Publisher Year Book for 1957. 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage of Papers in Paired Samples Served by More Than One of the 
Three Major Press Services, 1956 














SAMPLE A* SAMPLE B* SAMPLE C* 
(Up to 15,000 circ.) (15,000 - 40,000 circ.) (Over 40,000 circ.) 
Papers with 
local N = 491 N= 41 N = 20 

monopoly ..........+.eeeee 5.7% 48.8% 90.0% 
Papers in 

one-owner N = 32 N = 23 N = 30 

MEE 2p ceencvcccestosscees 28.1% 87.0% 80.0% 
Papers with 

editorial com- 

petition, 

shared produc- N= 3 N = 3 N = 13 

tion plant ..........6eeeeeee 0.0% 66.7% 100.0% 
P with 

“all local N = 28 N= 10 N = 34 

competition .........++.-++. 25.0% 20.0% 70.6% 


circulation 
all dailies in circulation ranges 42,000-45, 
96 


ranges 

of 22,000-23,000 and 32,000-35,000. 

; 51,000-53,000; 61,000-63,000; 76,000-78,; 
,000-98,000; 110,000-120,000; 130,000-140,000; 150,000-160,000; 210,000-230,000; 270,000-290,000. 


of 3,000-5,000 and 12,000-13,000. Sample B 
le C consisted of 
; 91,000-94,000; 





@ AVAILABILITY OF PRESS SERVICES 
adds a new element to the comparison. 
Although totals of content by categories 
may be unchanged, a newspaper which 
can draw upon two or more press serv- 
ices often has a choice of differing 
versions of a news event. Its editors can 
check one press service against another, 
question inconsistencies, verify facts and 
weave two stories into a single report 
when it appears that this will give the 
reader a better picture. 

These are virtues the average reader 
will not always recognize. Thus the will- 
ingness of a newspaper to invest in addi- 
tional press service is certainly some- 
thing of a measure of its voluntary con- 
cern for service to its readers—and also 
of its financial ability to provide such 
service. 

Following the lead of the Nixon- 
Jones study, the device of matched sam- 


ples was used in this study. For each 
range of one thousand in circulation up 
to 100,000, and for each 10,000 there- 
after, the number of dailies in each 
type of competitive situation was listed. 
Then all of the dailies in certain speci- 
fied circulation groupings were included 
in the sample. (Table 3) 

These groupings were not selected at 
random, because even within a limited 
circulation range (say, dailies of up to 
15,000 circulation) the fact that mo- 
nopoly papers predominate in the lower 
half of the range might bias the out- 
come. Instead, without reference to the 
names of dailies or the regions of pub- 
lication, certain narrow circulation 
ranges were chosen at intervals to try 
to equalize the representation of the 
various kinds of competitive situation. 

One of the most striking things about 
Sample A (the smaller papers) is the 
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TABLE 4 


Changes in Degree of Local Newspaper 


Competition and of Press Service 


Availability in 70 Communities, 1947-56* 








Net Decrease Net Increase 

in Competition in Competition 
Increase im press SCTVICES ......... ee eee eee eeeeeeeeees 3 4 
No change im press Services ........--eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 34 3 
Decrease im press S€TViC€S ...... 16-6 e eee cece eeeeeeeees 25 1 
ND. oa Gc Si Wd WES Seer SRM ER Rice cas 62 8 


*From Editor & Publisher Year Book, 1948 and 1957. 





lack of multiple press services among 
the dailies without local competition, 
as compared with other dailies in that 
sample. It seems quite clear that among 
papers of smaller circulation the pres- 
ence of competition acts as a spur to 
encourage a newspaper to have access 
to two or more major press services. 

Between 15,000 and 40,000 circu- 
lation this situation is reversed, and the 
newspaper with a full local monopoly 
or the paper which is a member of a 
one-owner combination is considerably 
more likely to have access to additional 
press services. 

In both Sample A and Sample B the 
newspaper which shows up best is the 
one which is a member of a one-owner 
combination. At circulation levels up 
to 40,000 it is markedly ahead of other 
newspapers in the availability of addi- 
tional major press services. This may 
well be a reflection of more favorable 
prices for press service facilities for 
members of a one-owner combination 
as compared to prices paid by single 
newspapers. 

In the group of newspapers beyond 
40,000 circulation, contrived editorial 
competition (with shared production 
plant) seems to favor the availability of 
additional press services. Every one of 
the 13 daily papers in this situation had 


two or more press services. Eighteen 
of the 20 larger monopoly dailies in 
this sample had two or more press serv- 
ices. The papers with full local competi- 
tion lagged behind; in this sample, of 
the 34 competitive dailies above 40,000 
circulation, 10 were served by only a 
single press service. 


Y TO GET AN ADDITIONAL MEASURE OF 
the effects of competition, a final com- 
parison was made in which communi- 
ties, and not newspapers, were studied. 
Communities selected were those in 
which there had been a net change in 
local newspaper competition between 
1947 and 1956. Table 4 shows what 
actually happened to press service avail- 
ability in these communities following 
a change in the local competitive news- 
paper situation. 

It should be noted that where com- 
petition decreases, a decrease in press 
service availability usually is to be ex- 
pected unless the remaining daily or 
dailies take the positive step of picking 
up the press services lost in the merger. 

In eight communities there was a net 
increase in daily newspaper competition 
during the 10-year period. In four of 
the eight, increased competition resulted 
in more press services available in the 


community. 
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TABLE 5 


Changes in Newspa 
Size of Newspaper 


r Competition and Press Service Availability, 1947-56, by 
arket and Nature of Change in Press Service Resources 





Communities with a Net DECREASE 
in Daily Newspaper Competition 
Total 1956 circ. 
below 40,000 


Total 1956 circ. 
above 40,000 


Communities with a Net INCREASE 
in Daily Newspaper Competition 
Total 1956 circ. 
above 40,000 


Total 1956 circ. 
below 40,000 





Increase in number 
of press services 
available in 
community 

No change in 
number of press 
services, and 
at least two 
available 

Decrease in number 
of press services, 
but still at least 
two available 

No change, and 
only one press 
service available .... 1 

Decrease to only 
one press service 
available 


Total communities 
showing change in 
local competitive 


situation, 1947-56 . 21 


17 0 1 


17 0 1 


41 0 8 


*From Editor & Publisher Year Book, 1948 and 1957. 





In 62 communities there was a net 
decline in daily newspaper competition 
during the 10-year period. In three of 
the 62, decreased competition resulted 
in more press services available in the 
community. 

When competition declined it was, as 
might be expected, the small cities that 
suffered the most pronounced loss in 
press service resources. A paper in a 
larger community often has two or more 
press services to begin with, even before 
a merger gives it newspaper monopoly. 
It generally then keeps the press serv- 
ices it had, and may even pick up the 
press services of its competitor. Not so 
in the smaller community. There were 


41 smaller communities in which com- 
petition had declined between 1947 and 
1956. In only one of them did declin- 
ing competition mean greater variety of 
press services available, and 34 had 
only one press service as of 1956. 

Meanwhile, of 21 larger cities in 
which competition decreased, there were 
seven which lost press services but only 
two which were reduced to a single 
press service. 

Table 5 shows the relationship be- 
tween size of city (as measured by 
newspaper circulation) and response to 
a change in competitive situation. 

Several conclusions can be drawn 
from this study. 
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First, as to variety of non-local news 
services available, the restricting effects 
of monopoly are apparent among the 
smaller dailies. For them, competition 
appears to be a spur toward increased 
availability of non-local news sources. 
Competitive papers are considerably 
more likely to have access to a choice 
of news services. Communities where 
competition has declined usually also 
experience a decline in press service 
availability. Communities where com- 
petition has increased see a correspond- 
ing increase in press service resources. 

The situation is different among 
larger papers. In matched samples, 
larger dailies with a local monopoly or 
some modification of full competition 
are likely to have somewhat greater ac- 
cess to press services. However, a reduc- 
tion in local competition seldom in- 
creased the number of press services 
reaching the community. It usually left 
the number unchanged or, at worst, re- 
duced the number from three to two. 


SUMMARY 

This study lists a group of hypotheses 
about the effects of competition on the 
news and editorial services a newspaper 
gives its readers. Central to all these 
hypotheses is the question of how a 
newspaper responds to lessened com- 
petition. To what extent does it use its 
new resources for greater service to 
its readers? To what extent does release 
from competitive pressures allow it, in- 
stead, to reduce its services? 

One hypothesis, dealing with acces- 
sibility of non-local news services, was 
considered in this study. The study was 
quantitative, not qualitative. The meas- 
ure it used was the number of major 
press services available, but it did not 
ask how these sources were used in 
making up the content of the news- 
paper. 

The study indicates fewer adverse 
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effects of monopoly on the larger dailies 
than on smaller ones, and suggests, in 
fact, that among the larger dailies com- 
petition is not an unmixed blessing. 
Large dailies with a local monopoly or 
reduced competition had somewhat 
better press service resources than com- 
parable dailies with full local competi- 
tion. Smaller dailies (under 15,000 cir- 
culation) with a full local monopoly 
had definitely less adequate press serv- 
ice facilities. 

The study does not support a general 
hypothesis that “absence of competition, 
by making additional press services 
more easily available and providing 
greater income stability, increases the 
variety of non-local news sources in 
the community.” If such a hypothesis 
were sound, a reduction in competition 
would generally be followed by an in- 
crease in number of press services 
reaching the community. In only 9.5% 
of the larger communities and 2.5% of 
the smaller ones in which competition 
declined between 1947 and 1956 was 
there a corresponding increase in press 
service resources. In contrast, an actual 
decrease occurred in 33.3% of the 
larger communities and 43.9% of the 
smaller ones in this group. 

Thirty-four of the 41 smaller papers, 
in their new situation of lessened com- 
petition, had only one press service 
available. For half of the 34 this was 
not a net loss, since, even with some 
form of competition, only one press 
service had been reaching their com- 
munity. But for the other 17 it repre- 
sented an actual reduction in press serv- 
ices reaching the community. And for 
all 34 it represented, at the least, an un- 
heeded opportunity to provide broader 
non-local news coverage. 

Even in the larger communities the 
hypothesis of increased service with 

(Continued on page 89) 

















FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 
How Does Commercial Television 
Affect British Viewing? 


BY JOHN T. SUCHY* 


Audience surveys reveal that, after two years of commercial TV, 
it has become increasingly more popular than its non-commercial, 
older competition in homes where both services can be received. 
Commercial TV had to reduce its “culture” to achieve viewer 
popularity. Is the non-commercial network doing so also? 





¢> SINCE ITS INCEPTION IN 1927 THE 
non-commercial British Broadcasting 
Corporation has prided itself on its ap- 
peal to minority intellectual groups. 
With what its first Director General, 
Lord Reith, called the “brute force of 
monopoly,” the service embarked on a 
campaign to raise the cultural standards 
of the British people. 

Two years ago, with this monopoly 
broken by the advent of British com- 
mercial television, observers wondered 
if the BBC’s campaign could continue. 
The BBC held firm as the number of 
households capable of receiving com- 
mercial programs (still a minority of all 
British television households) increased. 
But in April 1957, it partly abandoned 
its taste-raising policy for radio. The 
high cost of television programs and a 
decreasing radio audience were the 
causes. 





vision programs to England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland differ in 
means of support. The BBC, which also 
presently supplies all British radio pro- 
grams, operates on revenue from the 
sale of licenses for radio and television 
receivers. The commercial Independent 
Television Authority, or ITA, (presently 
not reaching Northern Ireland) receives 
some funds from the license fees but 
draws its main support from the sale of 
time to program contractors in cities 
where television transmitters are located. 
These contractors sell commercial time 
—but do not sell programs themselves 
to advertisers. Contractors exchange 
programs on a network basis. 

In the past the “Light Program,” one 
of three BBC radio services, carried 
some material designed to be stimulat- 
ing to the intellect. Now it is becoming 
uninterruptedly light, “a background 
for people who want to do other things 
while listening.” * 

The BBC “Home Service,” meat and 
potatoes fare for the educated listener, 
is revising its schedule, changing such 
services as news and information pro- 
grams, school broadcasts, classical mu- 
sic, and some plays. Certain programs 





2 Manchester Guardian, Apr. 9, 1957. 
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TABLE | 


Adult Consumption of BBC and ITA Evening Broadcasts by Quarters from 
July 1955 through September 1957 (Source: BBC Press Service, “Quarterly 
Releases of Listening and Viewing Trends") 








Yearly Quarter Average Level of Avercee Level of Evening Television 
Evening BBC Radio Viewing (All Programs) 
Listening 
(6-11 p.m.) 
% of % of % of % of % of 
Total “Sound Total TV Public TV Public 
Popu- Only” Popu- With ITA- Without 
lation Public lation BBC Choice Choice 
July-Sep., 1955........ 11.6 15.7 11.2 +* 30.0 
eS. 12.8 19.0 15.8 36.9 38.1 
Jan.-Mar., 1956........ 13.1 20.0 17.0 40.4 39.6 
Apr.-Jun., 1956........ 11.1 17.3 15.0 34.3 32.4 
July-Sep., 1956........ 11.0 17.4 15.1 35.0 31.0 
Oct.<idac.. 1956. .ccenes 12.5 20.5 20.1 40.9 39.8 
Ye 2.) 11.9 21.3 20.4* 38.8* 38.0* 
Apr.-Jun., 1957........ 9.2 16.9 15.9* 30.3* 28.5* 
July-Sep., 1957........ 9.4 17.2 14.9* 28.5* 25.1* 
*Figures not ble with those above, since both BBC and ITA brought forward evening 


strictly compara! 
starting time one hour in February 1957. 


**No figures for this period, since commercial television was not yet on the air. 





formerly heard only in particular regions 
of Britain are now being transmitted 
nationally on the Home Service. 

The BBC is maintaining its “Third 
Program” for minority group radio lis- 
tening in the evening, but is curtailing 
program time and filling in with a less- 
highbrow public service “Network 
Three.” 

More than half of all British “adults” 
(persons 16 years of age and older) 
now have television receivers in their 
homes. Listening among the non-tele- 
vision public in Britain has increased 
slightly in the past year, but the trend 
of radio listening has remained down- 
ward. Table 1 shows the decline of 
evening viewing among members of the 
British adult public over a 27-month 
period through September 1957.? 

Listening figures shown on Table 1 





? Figures showing the relative sizes of 
radio and television audiences in Britain 
January 1953 to March 1956 can be found 

358 of Burton Paulu, British Broadc 
on lis: University of Minnesota 


vil 


ii 








are from 6 to 11 p.m., while television 
figures, for most part, cover the hours 
of 7 to 11 p.m. (The so-called “todd- 
lers’ truce,” an hour of television quiet 
between 6 and 7 p.m. to allow children 
to go to bed, was abolished by both the 
BBC and the ITA in February 1957; 
BEC statistics for evening viewing now 
begin at 6.) Because of the time differ- 
ence, a slightly smaller percentage of the 
total po ion than is indicated was 
listening to BBC radio when television 
was available. Foreign radio services 
such as Radio Luxembourg (a commer- 
cial service beamed mainly at Britain), 
the service of the Irish Republic and 
various other European services raised 
British listening an undetermined 
amount. 

The table indicates that British listen- 
ing and viewing vary with the seasons, 
with radio and television audiences de- 
creasing in the spring and summer 
months. However, as more television re- 
ceivers are purchased, a greater portion 
of the British population begins to view 
regularly. 
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TABLE 2 
British Television, Average Levels of Adult Evening Viewing by Quarters 


from July 1955 ag 
"Quarterly Re 


September 1957* (Source: BBC P 


Press Service, 


eases of Listening and Viewing Trends") 





Viewing With- 
in Total 
Adult Popula- 
tion of U.K. 
(37,800, 000) 


% % 
View- View- 


Yearly Quarter 


ing ing Viewers ing ing 
With 
Choice 


BBC ITA 


Viewers With Choice 


Millions % % 


Viewers Without Choice 
of Program 


Millions % % 
View- of View- View- 
Viewers ing 
Without BBC 
Choice 


of Program 


View- 


ing 
BBC ITA ITA** 





ie  -- 
15.1 0.7 
15.4 1.6 
127: 33 
Zoo 
15.4 4.7 
14.4* 6.0* 
10.7? .$2° 
a ee Sag 


July-Sep., 1955.... 
Oct.-Dec., 1955... 


Jan.-Mar., 1956.... 
Apr.-Jun., 1956... 

July-Sep., 1956.... 
Oct.-Dec., 1956.... 
Jan.-Mar., 1957.... 
Apr.-Jun., 1957.... 
July-Sep., 1957.... 


ee* 


1.90+ 
3.00+ 
4.55+ 
5.30+ 
7.75+ 
8.75+ 
9.10 
10.10 


*In Feb 1957, both the BBC and ITA evening 
ruary 


KK 


20.0 
16.5 
14.3 
13.0 
15.5 
12.0* 
10.0* 
8.1* 


KK 


16.9 
23.9 
20.0 
22.0 
25.4 
26.0* 


13.00 
12.55 
12.70 
12.40 
11.90+ 
11.25+ 
10.65+ 


30.0 

38.1 _ 
39.6 —_ 
32.1 0.4 
30.6 0.4 
39.5 0.3 
a. = 
20.3 1050 26.1% 04° 
20.4* 10.10 24.7* 0.4* 


periods were moved from 7 p.m. to 


6 p.m. The evening average figures were broadened by the BEC Press Service to cover this extra 
hour. Hence the figures for the first quarter of 1957 are not strictly comparable with other viewer 


percentages in this table. 
**Represents viewing in the homes of friends. 


***No figures for this period, since commercial television was not yet on the air. 
tNumber of viewers for end of three-month period. 





Though British commercial television 
programs from the first attracted major 
attention in the press, they were initially 
able to find only a small number of 
viewers. The first five months of com- 
mercial programs transmission was only 
by a London area station. A transmitter 
near Birmingham was opened February 
17, 1957, and a transmitter near Man- 
chester followed on May 4. A Welsh 
station began commercial programs in 
the fall of 1956, and a Scottish commer- 
cial transmitter opened August 31, 
1957. ing of a transmitter to cover 
south Wales and the west of England 
has been delayed by financial restric- 
tions. By contrast, the BBC had 16 tele- 
vision transmitters on the air in Septem- 
ber 1957 and had tentatively scheduled 
the openings of two more. 

Another factor limiting commercial 
television audiences was that most re- 
ceiving sets built before the advent of 


the ITA could pick up only BBC pro- 
grams. Two changes were necessary to 
convert most sets to receive the new net- 
work: a 13-channel adaptor costing $25 
or more, and an alteration to the receiv- 
ing antenna. 

Researchers disagreed about how 
many television sets could pick up the 
first commercial broadcasts. One re- 
search firm said 169,000.* Another said 
370,000.* Whichever was right, the total 
was still very small compared to the 
BBC’s potential September 1955 cover- 
age of about 1,500,000 converted and 
unconverted sets in the London area. 

Table 2 shows the effect of the limit- 


5 Daily Express, Oct. 6, 1955. During the early 
months of commercial television Bea 's 
Daily Express was outspokenly anti-ITA. 


* Daily Mail, Oct. 7, 1955. The Daily Mail, 


which with the Daily Express and was 
part owner of one of the London com- 


panies, was outspokenly pro-ITA. 
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could watch commercial programs; 12,- 


1957 more than half of the adult British 
viewers still had no program choice. 
That month, according to the BBC, 
5,750,000 viewers living in areas cov- 
ered by both services still had not 
adapted their sets to receive the second 
network. This represents nearly 2,000,- 
000 unconverted sets, averaging three 
adult viewers per set. 

The BBC admits that the viewership 
of commercial 


its own non-commercial telecasts among 

who have a choice of channels. 
However, the BBC counters with a 
claim that its total audiences are con- 
sistently by far the greater. (The BBC 
publication Radio Times in its March 
15, 1957 issue claimed, for example, that 
the 20 largest television audiences in 
Britain during February 10-16 were all 
for BBC programs.) 

The BBC does not generally release 
its audience research statistics to the 
public, but retains them for its own use. 
Quarterly analyses of listening and view- 
ing trends prepared by the BBC have 
been available to the press since 1954.5 

To discover the character of programs 
on the London commercial and non- 
commercial television services during 
the first year of commercial television in 
Britain, the writer conducted a content 
analysis of programs for each of four 
week-long periods selected at random 
during autumn, winter, spring, and sum- 





cae ee maeet 
eae® of View 
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mer quarters of 1955-1956. (See Tables 
3 and 4.) He used a system of program 

developed by Prof. Dallas W. 
Smythe of the University of Illinois in 
his studies of United States television 
programs for the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters.° 

In the 1953 summer the writer con- 
ducted a study of BBC television pro- 
grams for two weeks, monitoring every 
program that could be seen in London.” 
Table 3 analyzes a week of this 1953 
viewing for comparison with the 1955- 
1956 BBC figures. Category classifica- 
tions of programs for the 1955-1956 
analysis were made from data in pro- 
gram notes appearing in the two British 
magazines which give detailed TV 
schedules: Radio Times (for the BBC) 
and TV Times (for the ITA). Programs 
for which listings in these two maga- 
zines did not enable classification were 
monitored as they came over the air. 

BBC television programs seen in Lon- 
don are seen unchanged 
throughout the United Kingdom. This is 
not true of commercial television; there 
is considerable ITA “networking” from 
London, but program contractors in 
provincial cities sometimes originate 
their own local programs. However, 
during the first year of commercial tele- 
vision, by far the largest share of ITA 
viewers was in the London transmission 
area. 

In the content analysis the writer di- 
vided programs into three general 
classes or types, “Entertainment,” pro- 
grams which primarily entertained; “In- 
formation,” those which primarily pre- 
sented new facts; and “Orientation,” 
those which primarily attempted to lead 
or improve the audience. 

The BBC devoted considerably more 
time to Information and Orientation- 





* For complete description of system see Dallas 
w. , Three Years of New York Television, 
1951-1953, January 4-10 (Urbana: National Asso- 
ciation of esa momen. range 


ae % Pwned 
British and 
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TABLE 3 


British Broadcasting 


ration Television, 1955-56: Total Program Time in 


Minutes for Each of Four Week-Long Periods by Class of Programs, 
with August 19-25, 1953, BBC Program Times for Comparison 





Aug. 
19-25 
1953 


Program Class 


Jan, 
8-14 
1956 


May 
13-19 
1956 


13-19 
1955 





Entertainment-type programs 
Drama for Gen. Audience 
Drama for Children 

Variety for Gen Audience 
Housewives’ Variety & Music 
Teen-Age & Child. Variety 


Popular Music 


Sports (excluding news) 


Information-type programs 


Total Information-type 
Orientation-type programs 


510 665 500 
210 255 180 
195 240 245 
50 0 12 
60 45 60 
0 0 0 

0 0 15 
85 60 60 
15 90 80 
146 45 

240 153 

150 

60 855 


2006 


2355 


350 
20 30 
140 
65 60 
100 


905 


90 90 
0 0 

0 45 
120 10 
30 35 
90 90 


330 


3015 


270 


2995 


310 


4055 


3440 





ams than did the ITA. More- 

lye is a significant drop in pro- 

ing of these on the ITA 

over the year. Part of this drop can be 

attributed to changing program demands 

of viewers as the seasons changed; most 

was due to a purposeful cutback of “cul- 
ture” on the ITA. 

The British press was quick to note 

this change. “ITV Cuts the Culture,” 


bannered the Daily Mirror on Novem- 
ber 16, 1955, commenting, “This deci- 
sion has been taken because whenever a 
serious program—orchestral concert, ed- 
ucational talk, or discussion—appears 
on ITV thousands of viewers switch 
off.” The Daily Telegraph noted on No- 
vember 28 that commercial television 
was using “shock tactics” to get viewers. 
December 4, the Sunday Times com- 
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mented that the change “to a policy of 
non-stop mass appeal items” deserved 
“study by anyone who is interested in 
the future of television.” 

Table 2 shows that the change had 
the effect of gaining a greater propor- 
tion of those viewers who had a choice 
between programs. 

Commercial television made other 
cuts during its first months on the air. 
London advertising rates were, in effect, 
halved to gain more commercials. Day- 
time programming, which drew little 
advertising and few viewers, was dras- 
tically slashed. Cheaper filmed material, 
some of it from the United States, was 
substituted for some live entertainment. 
The London program contractors pared 
their staffs to cut expenses. With these 
economies in effect, commercial tele- 
vision claimed in February, 1957, that 
it had become commercially solvent. 

Table 3 shows that the BBC increased 
its television broadcast time in London 
between 1953 and 1955 by more than 
1,000 minutes a week. This was at least 
partly because the Corporation had put 
aside an extra budget amounting to 
$7,840,000 (2,800,000 pounds) to see 
it through the first six months of com- 
petition. During the July 1-7, 1956, 
week both BBC and ITA devoted many 
hours to covering the Wimbledon inter- 
national tennis tournament, raising total 
program time extensively on both serv- 
ices. 
Table 4 shows that when commercial 
television cut its daytime hours, its total 
program time fell far behind the pro- 
gram time of the BBC. These cuts were 
partly restored during the second year of 
London ITA service. 

Crime drama, Westerns, quiz pro- 
grams, and variety programs on ITA 
commanded a larger and larger share of 
the total air time, increasing in minutes 
when the total air-time trend was down- 
ward. Music, personality programs, and 
most Information and Orientation cate- 
gories lost. 

TV films (but not reruns of old 
theater-type movies) imported from the 


United States were increasingly import- 
ant program sources on British commer- 
cial television during its first year. 
American films took 285 minutes of 
time on the ITA London station during 
the November 13-19, 1955 week. Dur- 
ing January 8-14, 1956, the total for a 
week had risen to 420 minutes. The total 
was 407 minutes during the May 13-19 
week, and 460 minutes during July 1-7. 
British programs on the ITA that di- 
rectly copied United States television 
programs increased through the year 
from 30 to 80 minutes a week. 

The BBC scheduled an average of 
230 minutes of U. S. films for the first 
three weeks of the analysis, dropping 
the total to 110 minutes during the 
Wimbledon tennis week. A 30 minute 
copy of an American program was 
scheduled weekly by the BBC. 

Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine re- 
ported on March 8, 1957, that the 
amount of foreign (mostly U. S.) pro- 
gramming on British commercial TV 
stations was limited to 14% of all air 
time. 

In the 1955-1956 winter this writer 
attended a television writing course in 
London conducted by the British Screen 
and Television Writers Association. 
When the course began, lecturers said 
they expected British commercial tele- 
vision to use “a great amount” of origi- 
nal dramatic material by British writers. 

These expectations were not realized, 
and no great new market developed for 
British scripts. The Association has re- 
peatedly protested the “invasion” of 
American films into commercial tele- 
vision. 

As commercial television in Britain 
passed its second birthday, it had become 
increasingly more popular than its non- 
commercial older competition in homes 
where it could be received. However, 

of the non-commercial net- 
work could still be received in many 
more homes than commercial programs. 

The BBC has been characterized as 
a British schoolmaster, attempting to 
raise the cultural level of its listeners 
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TABLE 4 


Independent Television gat 
for Each of Four Week- 


1955-1956: Total Program Time in Minutes 
Long Periods by Class of Programs 





Program Class 


Nov. 
13-19 


Jan. 
8-14 
1956 


May July 
13-19 1-7 
1956 1956 





Entertainment-type programs 
Drama for Gen. Audience 
Drama for Children 

Variety for Gen. Audience 
Housewives’ Variety & Music 
Teen-Age & Child. Variety 


Light Music 

Popular Music 
Personalities 

Quiz, Stunts, Contests 
Sports (excluding news) 


Total Entertainment-type 


Information-type programs 
News and Weather 

Sports News 

Information for Gen. Audience 
Children’s Information 


Total Information-type 


Orientation-type programs 
Public Issues 

Public Events 
Institutional Programs 
Religion 


Total Orientation-type 


Total Program Time 


920 675 
190 295 
370 310 
0 0 
50 15 40 
0 0 0 
15 15 0 
0 0 0 
0 30 45 
196 
50 25 25 
185 
360 


2336 


610 
285 


199 
35 0 
65 45 
15 60 
110 30 


424 


345 


60 70 
0 0 
0 0 

55 65 

40 30 

65 0 


220 


2980 


165 


2470 3715 





and viewers by programming slightly 
above their heads. Supporters of British 
commercial broadcasting claim that the 
BBC has lost the popular touch, has 
failed to respond to public needs and 
desires, and has ignored special regional 
and local interests by largely program- 
ming only for the United Kingdom as 
a whole. 

Here the matter of taste in British 


broadcasting becomes a philosophical 
argument, with supporters of the BBC 
backing Lord Reith’s statement, made 
in 1952, that Gresham’s law, “Bad 
money drives out good,” would cer- 
tainly apply to the entrance of com- 
merciai television. On the other hand, 
ITA supporters argue that an overzeal- 
ous regard for spoon-fed culture could 
only rob programs of their vitality. 














Development of Journalism 
In Nigeria 


BY ESUAKEMA U. OTON* 


All daily newspapers in Nigeria are published in English, and a 
few measure up to European or American standards. But tech- 
nical difficulties and lack of trained personnel are serious handi- 
caps. The article surveys the growth of Nigerian journalism 
from 1880 to the present and describes some leading papers. 





> AN AMERICAN CONTEMPLATING A 
journey to Nigeria might be dismayed 
when told that more than a dozen lan- 
guages are spoken in that country. His 
concern might be greater if he expected 
to be obliged to depend for current in- 
formation upon a local press presum- 
ably appearing in several languages, 
none familiar to him. 

The fact is, however, that English is 
widely spoken in Nigeria, and all daily 
newspapers are in English. Even -” 
cluding weeklies, more 
published in English than in local i 
guages. 

The origins of journalism in Nigeria 
are somewhat obscure. It is a matter of 
controversy as to whether or not the 
British brought reading and writing to 
Nigeria since, before their arrival, the 

North 


writing of Arabic, and possessed a 


highly-organized governmental system. 
For more than 40 years prior to 1900 


there had been news publications in 
Nigeria. The first of these of which there 
is a clear record was published in a 
Nigerian local language and was soon 
followed up in English. Possibly both 
printers and the editorial staff members 
were British and some Sierra Leonian 
immigrants, for local technicians then 
were rare. Nigerian journalism thus 
started with a British tradition. With a 
few exceptions, it has followed that 
pattern. 


As far back as 1859, a newspaper 
called the Iwe Irohin, was published at 
Abeokuta, a town 60 miles from Lagos, 
the capital of Nigeria. It was first pub- 
lished in the Yoruba language by the 
Rev. Henry Townsend, and it soon be- 
came a bilingual publication—English- 
Yoruba. 

More than 20 years passed before 
another attempt in news venture 
was made. This happened in 1880, when 
a newspaper called the Lagos Observer 
was started in . In 1891 a certain 
John Payne Jackson also published the 
Lagos Times, later renamed the Lagos 
Weekly Record. With the change of 
name a new editor, Thomas Horatio 
Jackson, took over. He was a versatile 
writer with a prose style that set him 
above his contemporaries. The Lagos 
Standard appeared in 1903. The Niger- 
ian Chronicle was started in 1908, while 
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the Nigerian Times appeared in 1914. 

Long before the British government 
took over the country in 1900, British 
merchants and missionaries had pene- 
trated into some sections and had es- 
tablished trading posis or mission cen- 
ters. The first English vessel reached 
the Nigerian coast around 1553. About 
1846 a station had been founded at 
Calabar, Eastern Nigeria, by the 
Church of Scotland Mission. The Meth- 
odist Mission also founded one in the 
Lagos area about that time. 


It is likely that merchants published 
newspapers for circulation among Eu- 
ropeans—missionaries and fellow mer- 
chants—to acquaint them with hap- 
penings in the country so new to them, 
as well as abroad. Missionaries also 
must have published newspapers to be 
circulated among all who could read 
and write, Nigerian or British. 

Missionaries were out to convert Ni- 
gerians to Christianity, and they opened 
schools to teach reading and writing. 
There presently arose a group of bud- 
ding literates who looked for some- 
thing to read. 

Usually all that was available was 
the Bible, the book their teachers were 
eager to have them read. It is possible 
these missionaries found it necessary, 
however, to paraphrase some of the 
Bible stories and print them in the form 
of small newspapers. Most of them 
went out to Nigeria with small printing 
presses. Any who failed to do so upon 
leaving England, soon requested one 
from their home offices after a field 
had been established. 

These unrecorded journals must have 
been the first newspapers in Nigeria. 
In the absence of other evidence, the 
contention merits acceptance. 

What may be the oldest publication 
still operating in Nigeria would be a 
government-owned periodical, the Ni- 
geria Gazette, established immediately 
after the government took shape. Its 
first issue would fall around 1900. Is- 
sued in bound volumes these days, the 


Gazette is more nearly like a weekly 
magazine than a conventional newspa- 
per. 

MAIN PERIODS OF JOURNALISM 

Nigerian journalism may be divided 
into four main periods. The first period 
extends to about the time of World 
War I. During this period newspapers 
appeared and disappeared. With the ex- 
ception of the Gazette, no paper of the 
period survives. The earliest publishers 
lacked “know-how,” and their papers 
failed almost as soon as they started. 
The few that did continue appeared as 
four-page journals, with three columns 
to the page, and were produced at ir- 
regular intervals. Written in highly Lat- 
inized style—characteristic of the pe- 
riod—they contained few advertise- 
ments, and those were chiefly an- 
nouncements of ship movements to and 
from West Africa, bank statements, 
and recommendations of various patent 
medicines. 

News coverage was shallow. Foreign 
news filled the pages almost to the ex- 
clusion of local reports. Pictures were 
few. Sports news was absent. News and 
opinions often were indistinguishable. 
Moreover, these opinions generally 
were biased, reflecting idiosyncrasies of 
the writers. News of interest to women 
was lacking, and editorials (or leaders) 
often were written over the heads of 
readers. The page make-up was mon- 
otonous. So was the typography. 

The publisher of these early papers 
was often, at the same time, editor, 
news reporter, copy-reader and adver- 
tising manager. He might even be the 
printer as well. An adventurous experi- 
menter who went into newspaper busi- 
ness without any previous training in 
the field, he frequently became a pub- 
lisher because his neighbor had done 
so, and this explained the weakness of 
the papers, as well as the many failures. 
This band-wagon method of doing busi- 
ness is something which Nigerians still 
have to contend with. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SECOND PERIOD 

The second period may be said to 
have extended from the period of 
World War I through the early 1930's. 
Immediately after the armistice of 1918 
several religious journals were started. 
The war had brought spiritual degener- 
ation, as well as physical destruction. 
European missionaries, facing the chal- 
lenge, extended their efforts to Africa. 

One of the centers of wartime oper- 
ations had been the German Kame- 
roons, bordering Nigeria. Now called 
the Cameroons, the area came under 
joint British and French administration 
after the armistice. 


Nigerian soldiers had taken part in 
the wartime campaigns in the Came- 
roons. Demobilized, a group of dis- 
abled and disheartened veterans re- 
turned to Nigeria. Very few Nigerians 
were Christians before the war. Now 
missionaries renewed the effort to win 
converts in this part of the world. As 
they did so, a sort of religious feud 
among different denominations emerged. 
Several denominational journals were 
started. But so, too, were secular news- 
papers, among them most of those now 
influential in the country. 

The world-wide depression of the 
1930’s extended to Nigeria. Many per- 
sons were dismissed from civil service 
positions and from jobs in private en- 
terprises. At that time the government 
was, as it still is, the biggest employer. 
Therefore, such dismissals meant wide- 
spread unemployment in the country. 
The situation led to agitation. Some 
who had plans or theories with refer- 
ence to meeting the problems of the 
time turned to the press. Newspapers 
were established to provide platforms 
from which social, economic and politi- 
cal views could be expounded. 

First among religious journals found- 
ed during the period was Leisure Hours, 
published by the Church Missionary 
Society and Bookshop in Lagos in 1917. 
The African Church Gleamer, spon- 
sored by a member of the African 
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Church organization, followed it the 
same year. 

In 1919 the African Hope, spon- 
sored by the whole African Church or- 
ganization, appeared. The Nigerian 
Methodist was started in 1925. The 
African Christian followed in 1931, 
while the African Church Chronicle 
was started in 1934. The Catholic Life 
appeared in 1936. 

The first of the so-called secular pa- 
pers was the Nigerian Daily Times, 
founded in Lagos in 1926. Still pub- 
lished under the new name of the Daily 
Times by the Nigerian Printing and 
Publishing Company, it is a very influ- 
ential paper. Another influential news- 
paper was Daily Service, started at La- 
gos in 1933 by Olatunji Caxton-Mar- 
tins, a lawyer. Later re-organized, it is 
now published by the Amalgamated 
Press of Nigeria Ltd. 

Around 1935 an important weekly, 
now defunct, appeared at Calabar. 
This was the Nigerian Eastern Mail, of 
which more will be said presently. It 
was published and edited by J. V. Clin- 
ton, a barrister. In the East, Clinton 
also published ‘Obodom Edem Usiak 
Utin’ (The Voice of the East) for a 
short time. In Eastern Nigeria, too, at 
Port Harcourt, another weekly, the Ob- 
server, was published by the Reverend 
Potts-Johnson. It remained the only in- 
fluential newspaper in the Port Har- 
court area until a daily came to over- 
shadow it. 

A few vernacular newspapers were 
started in this period, too, apart from 
the one published by Clinton. The best 
known ‘Gaskiya Ta Fi Kwabo’ (Truth 
Is Worth a Penny). Published in the 
Hausa language by the Gaskiya Cor- 
poration at Zaria, in Northern Nigeria, 
its circulation is about 15,000. Isaac 
Thomas started a Yoruba weekly, the 
‘Akede Eko,’ about 1927. Some minor 
Yoruba publications appeared and dis- 
appeared during this period. 

The quality of printing improved 
during the second period, but the type 
was still set by hand. Politics and local 
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news became the common feature of 
most papers, and news of activities in 
London appeared only when they were 
of vital Nigerian interest. Most editorial 
staff members had sufficient experience 
in newspaper work to bring an im- 
provement in the general writing style. 

An increase in the volume of adver- 
tising was evident. More pictures were 
published. Real headlines began to ap- 
pear. Circulations grew. There was a 
trend towards corporate enterprise in 
the publishing field, and new stability 
in the life of newspapers, with many of 
those established in that period still in 
existence. 

* * * 


J. V. Clinton’s weekly Calabar pa- 
per, the Nigerian Eastern Mail, to 


which reference has been made, had an 
enormous impact on Nigerian journal- 
ism during this period, and so merits 
special examination. 

It is a paper that deserves to be 
called the best edited weekly in Ni- 
geria prior to the appearance about a 


decade later of such weeklies as the 
Nigerian Citizen and the Eastern Out- 
look and Cameroons Star. If one agrees 
with the proposition that the main func- 
tion of a weekly newspaper is to in- 
form readers of a particular commu- 
nity in which the newspaper predom- 
inantly circulates, about the activities of 
that community, the Mail's claim to 
this title is justified. 

The Mail, from the time of its es- 
tablishment in the mid-thirties, covered 
news of the Calabar area thoroughly. 
Clinton was a capable journalist, per- 
haps one of the few good ones Nigeria 
has produced in the last 20 years or 
more. He trained competent reporters 
and placed them as correspondents in 
the country’s big towns and rural dis- 
tricts. The Mail used good pictures. It 
consistently refrained from the use of 
abusive language to describe situations 
or people with whom it disagreed. This 
in itself was remarkable in a country 
where feelings tend to run high. 
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Clinton’s editorials were generally 
good but less vigorous in language than 
others. Indeed, this lack of force was 
to cost the life of Clinton’s paper even- 
tually. The Mail was deserted by most 
of its patrons, who preferred stronger 
editorial fare. Clinton, beginning to lose 
money, could only close up the plant 
and look for something else to do. In 
his case he found a ready business— 
something he had carried on while still 
a publisher. He went a-fishing. 

Before abandoning the project, how- 
ever, Clinton reorganized the business 
with some friends. Unfortunately he 
joined forces with friends who were no 
more popular than he himself had been 
in the arena of Nigerian politics of the 
period. This precipitated the end of his 
publishing career. 

The re-organization brought the 
transfer of the Mail to Enugu, capital 
of the Eastern Region. The paper’s 
name was changed to the Daily Rec- 
ord, with Clinton still its editor-in- 
chief. Despite the changes of name and 
locale, the ghost that had haunted the 
Mail at Calabar followed it to Enugu 
and finally laid its hands on the new 
Daily Record when Clinton’s foes 
branded him as an Uncle Tom who 
had transplanted his indifference to- 
wards Nigerian nationalism from Cala- 
bar to Enugu. 


In Nigeria there are a few things an 
editor must not do if he would con- 
tinue long in that capacity. He must 
not remain lukewarm on something to- 
ward which other editors show vital 
concern. He must not find any fault 
with the desire for self-government. He 
must not support any alien policy, how- 
ever plausible it may sound, if there is 
any question that it may be detrimental 
to the national interest. 

Some editors have defied these con- 
ventional rules and still have survived, 
but this is far from saying that the 
rules do not apply. They certainly did 
apply in the case of Clinton. He lost in 
the battle of words during his time as 
a publisher. Yet, this was only partly 
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true. His views were merely slow in 
gaining acceptance; he was 
ahead of his time, or perhaps he planted 
the seeds. In any event, other editors 
later came out to say the same things 
Clinton had preached in vain for years, 
without any popular support, and those 
other editors were able to continue in 
business. 


Both the Mail and the Record ceased 
publication in 1952. Their influence on 
politics was soon to be forgotten, but 
not their example in decent journal- 
ism. In fact, it is no exaggeration to 
say that many Nigerian editors of to- 
day can still learn much from the pages 
of the defunct Eastern Mail and the 
Daily Record. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE THIRD PERIOD 
The third period, extending from 
1937 to about 1947, may be said to 
have coincided with the growth of the 
West African Pilot, a newspaper that 
has affected journalistic trend and poli- 
tics in Nigeria more, perhaps, than any 
other, and of which more will be said 


later. Most Nigerians read it with con- 
fidence and even the British rulers felt 
its influence. 


Nnamdi Azikiwe, popularly known 
as Dr. Zik, established the West Afri- 
can Pilot on November 22, 1937. Edu- 
cated in the United States, he had re- 
turned to Lagos sometime earlier after 
having got into some political trouble 
with the authorities in the Gold Coast 
(Ghana). Backed by his newspaper, he 
led a political delegation to London 
about 1947. After his return from the 
London mission his influence as a 
front-rank Nigerian politician was chal- 
lenged by other Nigerians, and did in 
fact wane toward the end of the third 
period.* 


This was a period marked by the be- 
ginning of bitter press controversies 
among Nigerian newspapers, controver- 
sies that are yet to cease. Toward the 
end of the period, also, government- 
sponsored or government-operated 
newspapers began to appear, compet- 
ing with privately-owned 

In this period ‘Zik’ started other pa- 
pers. At Port Harcourt about 1940 he 
established the Eastern Nigeria Guard- 
ian. At Onitsha, his home town, he 
founded the Nigerian Spokesman about 
1944, At Warri, in 1945, he established 
the Southern Nigeria Dejender. The 
Defender was later moved to Ibadan, a 
university city with a population of 
about 500,000 persons. Zik later ac- 
quired the Comet, a weekly formerly 
published in Lagos, and moved it to 
Kano, a walled city in the North. More 
recently the Sentinel, published at En- 
ugu, has been added to what is usually 
called the Zik group of newspapers. 

Newspapers improved further both in 
printing and in the quality of news 
writing. The chief characteristic of pa- 
pers of this period, however, was their 
over-indulgence in political news. Con- 
troversy between newspapers also be- 
came more violent. On the administra- 
tive side, the trend w<s towards chain- 
ownership of newspapers. In this the 
Zik group was the pioneer. 

The influence of the West African 
Pilot dominated Nigerian journalism 
during the decades. Yet it was a kind 
of transitional period; most of the 
things done or attempted have been 
continued in the present period. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOURTH PERIOD 

This period began at the time the 
Pilot started to face a challenge from 
other newspapers, around 1947. Ac- 
claimed by many Nigerians as the 
newspaper that inspired them to more 
ardent nationalism, others questioned 


and he has continued in office as the Premier of 
the Regional See the New York 
Times, Jan. 17, 1957, p. 10, and Time, Vol. 
LXIX, No. 12, March 25, 1957, p. 33 
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the methods it had used in preaching 
this nationalism. 

Press controversies, since 1947, have 
surpassed those of any previous period. 
Such newspapers as the Eastern States 
Express, the Nigerian Citizen and the 
Nigerian Tribune have been established, 
and most of them have differed con- 
sistently with the editorial and political 
views advanced by Dr. Zik’s West Afri- 
can Pilot. 

In this period, the technical facilities 
of most Nigerian newspapers have ad- 
vanced. A few began to set type by 
machine for the first time. Newspaper 
consolidations have been frequent. 
Many have added trained personnel to 
their staffs beyond earlier times. Pic- 
torial journalism also has become a fea- 
ture of most Nigerian newspapers. 

These characteristics are best ob- 
served in government newspapers 
started since 1947, among them the Ni- 
gerian Review, in Lagos; the Eastern 
Outlook and Cameroons Star, started in 
Enugu, and a third, the Echo, located 
in the Western Region. Some, like the 
Outlook, have been run on a real com- 
mercial basis. However, they do not 
compare with private papers in their 
news coverage. As government medi- 
ums, their editors hesitate to print cer- 
tain kinds of news. Their impact, ex- 
cept on the technical side, is thus minor. 
Private papers like the Daily Times, the 
West African Pilot, the Eastern States 
Express and the Daily Service have in 
general played the greatest part. 

With the influence of these papers 
still continuing to shape the Nigerian 
political scene and, perhaps, the gen- 
eral pattern of journalism for other 
newspapers, it is proper to examine two 
of them in some detail. 

* * * 

The Daily Times was initially clothed 
in a dual attire. It was both foreign 
and domestic in control. In 1948 it lost 
that identity, and became a subsidiary 
of the London Daily Mirror. The 
Times then embarked upon a path 
which has made it the ‘Daily Mirror’ of 


West Africa. Its new look has been 
something no other Nigerian newspaper 
has been able to duplicate. 

A tabloid, with each issue ranging 
from 8 to 16 pages, the Times today 
leads in providing a coverage of both 
domestic and foreign news. Its typogra- 
phy is unequalled by any other Ni- 
gerian newspaper, especially its choice 
of type for special feature articles. Its 
page make-up can be equalled by few 
papers, and even these lack that versa- 
tility of technique which the Times has 
acquired. Pictorial journalism is at its 
best. In the manner of news presenta- 
tion, few newspapers can rival it. Its 
advertising volume is, perhaps, the larg- 
est of any newspaper in the country. 

The Times has the largest number of 
trained personnel for its newspaper 
work. It was the first to engage a full- 
time woman journalism school gradu- 
ate for its women’s department. It uses 
the Reuter news service, among others, 
and has correspondents abroad. Even 
where there are no correspondents, it 
will have coverage through its affilia- 
tion with the London Daily Mirror. 

The Editor & Publisher Year Book 
for 1956 listed the Times’ 1955 circula- 
tion at 62,578.2 The Times also pub- 
lishes the only Sunday paper in the 
country, with a 1955 circulation of 
56,686. For a while it published an 
evening edition which circulated 10,000 
in 1955, but the edition was discon- 
tinued in 1956. The Times advertising 
rate for the same period was $1.05 per 
column inch. 

It was the Times which developed 
and campaigned for the adoption by 
other newspapers of a simple style of 
news writing. It compares with the best 
of tabloids anywhere today. What has 
enabled the Times to do so well is that 
which has made success for newspapers 
of the United States or other countries: 
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adequate financing, business know-how 
and a qualified professional staff to do 
the job. 

Despite its professional quality, many 
Nigerians look upon the Times as a 
foreign newspaper on Nigerian soil. Its 
opponents have described it as an im- 
perialist organ. Its pro-British govern- 
ment policy in many matters has added 
a spark to this charge even though the 
Times has taken a positive stand in 
support of many vital issues of Ni- 
gerian nationalism. Some of the charges 
have been made in, the heat of press 
controversies. More often than not, 
they were unsubstantiated rumors. 

If the Times policy is different from 
that of any other Nigerian newspaper, 
however, these are reasons. The Times 
sometimes must choose whether to ac- 
commodate the British or the Nigeri- 
ans. With its headquarters in London 
and its printing plant in Lagos, the af- 
fairs of this newspaper are like the 
business of an absentee landlord and 
farm hands. The Times’ employees, en- 
joying about the best scale of salaries 


among privately-owned newspapers, 
must carry on whatever policy their 
employer has laid down or become job- 
less. They have undertaken to pursue a 
middle course in an attempt to accom- 
modate both Nigerians and the British. 


* * * 


The West African Pilot has been 
termed a militant newspaper. In its col- 
umns its founder, ‘Dr. Zik,’ has con- 
tinually argued for his beliefs, and sup- 
ported them. Zik often has been ac- 
cused of not practicing what he has 
preached. It is not the p to ex- 
amine this man but the West African 
Pilot. Yet it is almost impossible to do 
that without seeing something of the 
man himself. Zik made the Pilot; the 
Pilot likewise made Zik. 

Zik did, in fact, practice what he 
preached during his initial rise as a na- 
tional leader. But if Zik’s writing in the 
past did not reflect his personality, few 
Nigerians regarded this as serious. It 
was a widespread belief in the sincerity 


of the man and his newspaper at the 
time which brought him to a pre-emi- 
nent position among Nigerian leaders. 

The complete role of Zik cannot be 
examined here. These comments, how- 
ever, are pertinent. When many Nigeri- 
ans found his earlier sincerity to be no 
longer forthcoming, in their view, the 
leadership of the man and of the news- 
paper were questioned. When the man 
and the paper were finally called to ac- 
count, questioners arose en masse. They 
came from the ranks of government, 
private citizens, and also from other 
Nigerian papers opposed to the man and 
to his paper’s policy. 

Since 1945 the Pilot has faced libel 
suits from both the government and 
private persons from time to time. Its 
most trying period came in the sum- 
mer of 1945 when it was banned for 
awhile by the government during the 
Nigerian General Strike. It was in this 
period that the man who made the 
Pilot created an innovation both in 
management and technique. 

Shortly after the ban, another news- 
paper called the Southern Nigeria De- 
fender, probably printed in the Pilot 
plant and edited by the same staff 
members, replaced it. The Defender 
carried a fiction series captioned “A 
Fugitive From an Assassin’s Bullet.” 
This story, interpreted by many Nigeri- 
ans to mean that an attempt had been 
made by the government to take Zik’s 
life, was later said to have been a hoax. 
No one really knows the complete facts 
about it except, perhaps, the writer 
himself. Nevertheless, there were one or 
two results. 

Like the celestial discoveries of Rich- 
ard Adams Locke, it was a fascinating 
story. Like the Locke reports’ impact 
on New York Sun readers of 1835, it 
thrilled Nigerian readers of 1945. It 
sold extra copies of the Defender. It 
served as a diversion from the main 
problem at hand. It served, moreover, 
to confuse the Nigerian government 
policy-makers on whether to ban a pa- 
per because it published fiction or to 
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let newspapers express their opinions 
openly, even when such opinions dif- 
fered from the government's. 

But the Pilot, after it resumed pub- 
lishing, did not write fictional accounts 
like those for the Defender. From its 
inception it has delighted in using star- 
tling headlines. Its method of handling 
news has consistently been sensational. 
Nigeria has shared with other countries 
in the low technique usually called yel- 
low journalism. Such journalism started 
about the time the Pilot joined the ranks 
of Nigerian newspapers. 

In any case, the Pilot alone among 
strictly Nigerian-financed newspapers 
has the largest number of trained per- 
sonnel and the technical equipment to 
perform good journalistic work. Its 
circulation in 1955 was listed at 30,000. 


THE PRESS OF THE FUTURE 

In looking at Nigeri2’s press up to 
the present, the main faults have cen- 
tered around the areas of personnel and 
plant facilities. Without the necessary 
tools to do the job even the best trained 
technician or professional would fail in 
performing any job. Nigerian journal- 
ism, at least its technical side, will im- 
prove when publishers look at newspa- 
per business just as they do at any 
other business. 

First, Nigerian publishers must learn 
that politics alone is not the main goal 
of journalism. Hence, they would need 
to create sufficient capital for procur- 
ing the modern machines for producing 
newspapers pleasing to the eye and by 
offering news other than politics. Sec- 
ond, these publishers would need to en- 
gage business organizational talents su- 
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perior to any earlier group. Only an 
army of trained personnel in the varied 
tasks of newspaper work can cope with 
the work. Finally, there must be a 
change of heart among most present 
editors or a change of personnel on the 
part of the management of newspapers 
to eradicate the continual vituperative 
controversies in the press. 

Raising the standards of the Nigerian 
press, however, requires the coopera- 
tion of all persons interested in the 
newspapers. All journalists, from re- 
porters to editors, must work with pub- 
lishers to that end. Nigerian readers, 
too, must help. If they could force J. V. 
Clinton out of the field by lack of pat- 
ronage, even though his newspaper was 
well edited and responsible, they can 
more easily force out any newspaper 
that offers them a bad product today. 
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“Over half the population of the world lives in Asia. During the last 10 
years almost all the peoples of Asia have either gained their independence 
or undergone revolutionary changes and are now engaged in a struggle to 
establish their economies, and overcome poverty and overpopulation. And 
yet, so far as newspapers and their readers are concerned, there is relatively 
little information or interest in this region of the world compared to the 
interest shown in news from the United States, Europe or the Soviet 
Union.” —E. J. B. Rose, IPI director, in PI Report. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Effect of Assigned Newspaper 
Reading on Knowledge of News 


BY JAMES E. BRINTON 


An experiment by a staff member of the Department of Com- 
munication and Journalism at Stanford demonstrates that as- 
signed newspaper reading, with news test scores becoming a 
part of the course grade, is an effective method of increasing 
students’ knowledge about news events. 





¥> THIS EXPERIMENT WAS DESIGNED 
primarily to determine the effect of as- 
signed newspaper reading on the level 
of college students’ knowledge about re- 
cent news events. A second aim was to 
provide further information about an 
easily-constructed test for measuring 
knowledge about news events. 

In many schools or departments of 
journalism, students are urged to read 
newspapers regularly and newspapers 
are made available for that purpose. 
Other schools and departments go fur- 
ther by making newspaper reading a 
definite assignment in certain courses. 
At least two beneficial results can be 
expected. First, the student should be 
able to improve his own writing by 
studying the structure of current news 
stories. But equally important is acqui- 
sition of a store of information that is a 


necessary attribute of a good working 
newspaperman. News events of the re- 
cent past provide a major part of the 


ea which current news 
must be evaluated. It is unlikely that a 
student will become a good newspaper- 
man unless he has a good knowledge 
of the historical past, a continually ex- 
panding knowledge of the immediate 
past, and perhaps an insatiable desire 
for knowledge about the future. 


Observation of newsreading behavior 
of college students shows that they do 
not read newspapers as a matter of 
habit. The heavy bulk of academic 
reading the student has to do, the time- 
consuming activities of his extra-cur- 
ricular and social life, and often the 
lack of accessibility of newspapers all 
work against the building of newsread- 
ing habits by students. It does seem 
necessary that positive action should be 
taken by journalism departments to see 
that their students become habitual us- 
ers of news media and acquire an ade- 
quate working knowledge about news 
events of the immediate past. In view of 
the factors working against voluntary 
newsreading, it is probably necessary 
that newsreading be made an essential 
part of editorial sequence courses. 

Now the question arises: Does as- 
signed reading of newspapers signifi- 
cantly increase students’ knowledge 
about news events occurring in the per- 
iod covered by the reading assignment? 
If so, how can this gain be measured 
for the period in question? 

THE METHOD 

The procedure involved selecting a 
class of 23 students in an introductory 
journalism course at Stanford Univer- 


sity as an experimental group. This 
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group was told that daily reading of a 
San Francisco newspaper was a required 
part of the course. The students, largely 
sophomores, were told that they would 
be tested at certain unspecified times 
during the quarter and that their news 
quiz grades would be part of the grade 
in the course. 

A control group of 19 students was 
provided by a section in Sociology I. 
Members of this group were also largely 
sophomores, most of them intending to 
major in one of the social sciences. 
They were not given an assignment in 
newspaper reading, nor were they told 
that they would be tested on knowledge 
of news events. 

Both the experimental and control 
groups were given a news events test at 
the beginning of the quarter, before the 
newspaper reading assignment was 


made to the experimental group. This 
was done to provide a measurement of 
any initial difference between the two 
groups and to provide basic scores to 
determine later changes in news knowl- 


edge. 

A second news events quiz was given 
to both groups four weeks after the ini- 
tial test. Differences between scores in 
the first test and the second test meas- 
ured gain or loss in news knowledge 
for the period. Four weeks after the 
second test a third test was given to 
determine further gains or losses in 
news knowledge. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS 
Tests used in the experiment were 
constructed by making summary state- 
ments about news events occurring in 
the period the test was to cover. Key 
words were then deleted, leaving blank 
spaces to be filled in »y the subjects.* 


+The format of the test blank somewhat re- 


Examples of items from the tests are: 
To speed up the U. S. missile pro- 
gram Pres. Eisenhower named (Killian), 
president of (M.L.T.), to coordinate mis- 
sile efforts. New Secretary of Defense 
(McElroy) sought harmony among the 
armed services in missile development. 

Two noted Europeans, (King Haa- 
kon) of Norway, and (Jan Sibelius) of 
Finland, died in recent weeks. 

Russia launched its second satellite, 
weighing about (1,000) pounds and 
moving in an orbit reaching a maximum 
of about (900) miles in space. 

The total number of blanks filled in 
correctly by an individual was his score 
for the test. Each of the three tests used 
in the experiment contained between 15 
and 20 items. Estimates of reliability of 
the tests were made in two ways. The 
tests were scaled by the Guttman pro- 
cedure and each had a coefficient of re- 
producibility in excess of .90. This was 
not considered a sufficient test of reliabil- 
ity because the number of subjects tak- 
ing the tests, 42, was small. A second 
check of reliability was made by the 
split-half method, which involved divid- 
ing each test into two part scores and 
computing a correlation coefficient be- 
tween the parts. The correlation be- 
tween the two parts was then entered 
in the Brown-Spearman formula for 
estimating reliability. Reliability esti- 
mates of .83, .87, and .92 were ob- 
tained for the three tests. Equally high 
coefficients of reproducibility and relia- 
bility estimates have been obtained with 
this type of test in previous years. The 
tests thus appeared to have reliability 
of the degree required for experimental 
purposes. 

Because the three tests were not paral- 
lel tests—that is, they did not necessarily 
have similar means or variabilities—the 
three sets of obtained scores were con- 
verted into standard scores, which have 
a mean of 0 and a standard deviation of 
1. A constant of 3 was then added to 
each score to eliminate the necessity of 
dealing with negative values. This pro- 
duced three sets of scores, each set hav- 
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TABLE | 
Changes in News Events Knowledge 








Mean Scores Mean Changes 
Test 1 Test-2 Test 3 Test 1 to Test 2 Test 1 to Test 3 
Experimental Group ...... 3.34 3.60 3.64 +.26 +.30 
Control ee evccceseues 2.57 2.28 2.23 —.29 —.34 
Difference in Mean changes 55* .64** 


1.83, p < .035 one-tail test 
2.20, p < .013 using one-tail test 


Wt 


% 
. * 





ing a mean of 3 and a standard devia- 
tion of 1. 
FINDINGS 
Mean scores for the two groups ap- 
pear in Table 1, followed by mean dif- 
ferences between Test 1 and 2 and be- 
tween Test 1 and 3. 


The table indicates the experimental 
group, which was assigned newspaper 
reading, had a mean change that was 
-55 greater than the mean change for 
the control group for the first part of 
the experiment—that is, for the period 
between Test 1 and Test 2. A one-tailed 
“t” test shows this to be significant at 
p < .035. 


The table shows that the experimen- 
tal group continued to gain in the sec- 
ond part of the experiment. Test 3 
showed the change in the mean for the 
experimental was now increased to .64 
greater than the change for the control 
group. A “t” test shows the difference 
in mean change between Test 1 and 
Test 3 to be significant at p < .013. 

In other words, the assignment of 
newspaper reading to the experimental 
group appears to have produced a sig- 
nificant gain in knowledge of news 
events for the period between Tests 1 
and 2. An increase in this gain was 
made in the period between Tests 2 
and 3. The assignment of newspaper 
reading thus seems to have the desired 
result of producing a significant and 
measurable increase in knowledge about 
news events. 


Two other significant differences 
were noted in analysis of the obtained 
data. 

On the initial test, the journalism 
(experimental) group made a mean 
score that was significantly greater than 
the mean initial score mace by mem- 
bers of the control group. As indicated 
in Table 1, the experimental group 
scored 3.34 on Test 1, while the control 
group scored 2.57. The difference of 
-77 in initial mean scores was signifi- 
cant at a level of about p = .002. The 
difference between means of the two 
groups increased to 1.32 for Test 2 
and 1.41 for Test 3. 


Some initial difference between the 
groups was anticipated, since students 
either majoring in journalism or plan- 
ning to major in journalism might be 
expected to have exposed themselves 
more to media. A number of members 
of the experimental group had indicated 
they planned to major in journalism, but 
more than one-half stated they planned 
to major in other fields. None of the 
students in the sociology section indi- 
cated a desire to major in journalism 
(one student who was in both classes 
was eliminated from the experiment). 


These results indicate that students 
entering a first course in journalism, 
whether they plan to major in the field 
or not, already possess a knowledge of 
news events that is significantly greater 
than that of students who are not drawn 
into a journalism course. 
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TABLE 2 
Sex Differences in News Events Knowledge 





Mean Scores 





Males (Experimental Group) N = 12... 


Males (Control Group) N = 5 


Total Females, N = 25 


Difference in Male and Female Means 


eee ee wee 


Females (Experimental Group) N = 11 .. 
Females (Control Group) N= 14....... 


Be ak Cee 


ee 


Ist Test 2nd Test 3rd Test 
aire sie 3.42 3.73 3.85 
«ane 3.37 3.20 3.42 
Fre 3.25 3.46 3.32 
Siw ite 2.29 1.95 1.84 
Se 3.41 3.57 3.72 
Paes 2.71 2.61 2.49 
‘ses .70* .96* 1.23* 


*Using two-tailed “t” test, differences significant at p = .03, p = .003, and p = .001. 





The other initial difference observed 
was a sex difference, with male students 
scoring significantly higher than female 
students. Table 2 shows mean scores 
by sex. Male students, on the whole, 
made significantly higher scores in all 
three tests, with the margin of their 
superiority tending to increase from 
test to test. Male students in journalism 
had the highest scores throughout the 
experiment and showed greatest gains, 
while female students in the sociology 
section had lowest scores throughout 
and showed greatest losses. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The experiment demonstrated that as- 
signment of newspaper reading, along 
with making news test scores a part of 
a course grade, is an effective method 
of increasing students’ knowledge about 
news events. If the newsreading habit 
and higher knowledge about news 
events is desirable, then this goal can 
be accomplished by built-in reading as- 
signments in editorial sequence courses. 
Further value from such a program 
could probably be achieved through 


use of short discussion sessions on news 
events. 

News knowledge of students taking a 
first course in journalism was found to 
be significantly higher than that of stu- 
dents not taking such a course. It thus 
seems that an interest in journalism 
might be associated wih knowledge 
about news events. If this is true, then 
a test of knowledge about news events 
might have prognostic value in predict- 
ing success in journalism. A longitudi- 
nal study, following students’ progress 
over several years, would be necessary 
to determine this. 

The tests used in the experiment 
were made up of summary statements 
about recent news events. Key elements 
of the statements were deleted and re- 
placed by blanks. A student’s score on 
the test was the number of blanks cor- 
rectly filled in. Analysis of test scores 
showed reliability to be high enough for 
use in experimental work. This type of 
test should have utility in field work 
where a reliable measurement of sub- 
jects’ news knowledge is desired. 





“The day of the printed word is far from ended. Swift as is the delivery 
of the radio bulletin, graphic as is television’s eyewitness picture, the task 
of adding meaning and clarity remans urgent. People cannot and need not 
absorb meanings at the speed of light.’—-ERWIN CANHAM, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, this year celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
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Survey of Introductory 
Courses in Journalism 
BY JERROLD L. WERTHIMER* 





¥@ HOW DO WE INTRODUCE COLLEGE 
students to journalism? That’s a ques- 
tion we face each year. It poses prob- 
lems that make or break our journalism 
programs, that attract good students 
into the profession or deter them from 
it. 
To find the answers, a survey was 
taken of various first i 

courses, their content and emphasis, 
their class activities and outside assign- 
ments, their utilization of resources, 
their teaching methods and ratings of 
student interest. The object was to estab- 
lish criteria to judge the success or fail- 
ure of a beginning course in journalism. 

Thirty-three schools were queried. 
They were selected at random from a 
list of journalism training units ap- 
pearing in the Editor & Publisher Inter- 
national Year Book. Questionnaires 
were filled out by representatives of all 
33 schools. Most respondents included 
course outlines, additional data and 
general comments. 

Universities responding were: Ala- 
bama, Boston, Brigham Young, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Denver, Florida State, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Marquette, 
Michigan State, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rutgers, Southern Illinois, Stanford, 
Syracuse, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. Colleges responding were: Okla- 





‘Instructor, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 


homa A. & M., South Dakota State and 
Washington State. 

Results of the questionnaires were 
tabulated. Copies of the complete find- 
ings may be obtained from the author 
on request. Major findings are briefly 
summarized here. 

FINDINGS 

1) By title, 10 schools open the cur- 
riculum with a journalistic techniques 
course (mainly reporting and newswrit- 
ing), while 23 schools start with a sur- 
vey, introduction or principles course. 
Schools should reconsider the aims of 
the first course, in terms of the entire 
program. 

2) Content is emphasized in the fol- 
lowing order: 1) role of journalism in 
society; 2) survey of communications 
media; 3) reporting, news writing; 
4) personal guidance and orientation to 
school’s journalism program; 5) history 
of journalism; 6) careers in journalism; 
7) other journalistic techniques; 8) 
other—communications theory, inter- 
preting current events. Schools should 
work on relating course content with 
course objectives. 

3) Course credit varies from one to 
six hours. Under both quarter and se- 
mester systems, the mean, mode and 
median of course credit is three hours. 

4) Classtime activities are: Instruc- 
tor’s lectures, 45%; professionals’ lec- 
tures, 6%; other faculty lectures, 6%; 
lab work, 16%; tours, 7%; class dis- 
cussion or students’ oral reports, 18%; 
other—films, tests, 2%. Too few 
schools utilize resources available, par- 
ticularly professionals and other faculty 




















members (both in journalism and re- 
lated fields). 

5) Emphasis placed on evaluating 
students, in order, are: 1) examina- 
tions; 2) content of assigned written or 
oral reports; 3) reporting and writing 
ability; 4) class discussion; 5) use of 
research techniques. Personal inter- 
views, work on publications and other 
factors are not utilized. Exams are re- 
lied on far too heavily. 

6) Student enrollment in the course 
varies from 16 to 315, with an av 
of 41 per school. Schools should offer 
the course more often during the year 
to cut enrollment per class. 

7) Number of course sections varies 
from one to six per school, with an 
average of two. The class size average is 
21 students. There are not enough quiz 
sections for class discussion in larger 
schools. 

8) Number of faculty teaching the 
course varies from one to 12. A total 
of 67 teachers are involved in teaching 
the first course in all 33 schools. Some 
of the best journalisim teachers are not 
being utilized in this course, particularly 
the senior ones. 

9) In all but three schools, the course 
is required of all journalism students. A 
survey or introductory course should be 
required of all beginning students to 
orient the students to the school, the 
media and the field as part of society. 

10) Non-journalism majors enrolled 
averaged 40%, but appear to be gaining. 
This course may well serve as the re- 
cruiting course for liberal arts students 
and should broaden its ach to 
qualify as a liberal arts course as well 
as journalism. 

11) Year in school of most students 
taking the first course is freshmen, 
39%; sophomores, 50%, and juniors, 
11%. The survey course should come 
early to orient students in their college 
program. 

12) No more than five schools use 
the same text or workbook. Six use no 
text or workbook. There is a need for 
better introductory texts on a college 
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level. Most schools are seeking a better 
one. 

13) Current events tests are given by 
22 schools, but 11 schools don’t use 
them. Students must develop habits of 
regularly utilizing mass media and 
must be trained early to interpret cur- 
rent events. 

14) Work on student publications is 
not required by any school. Schools 
should encourage but not require extra- 
curricular publications work early in 
students’ college careers. 

15) Student interest is rated “excel- 
lent” by 12 schools, “good” by 13, 
“fair” by seven and “poor” by one. 
Schools need to utilize better teaching 
methods to increase student interest. 
The recognition is there but the means 
not so available. 

CONCLUSION 

The introductory course as offered 
by most journalism schools needs re- 
vamping in terms of defining goals and 
determining ways of carrying out the 
objectives. 

Journalism needs more and better 
students. The first course in journalism 
can recruit and screen students. It can 
stimulate a desire to make journalism a 
career. It can help to develop a social 
consciousness in the students. 

We must do a better job to compete 
with the other fields for good students. 
A good starting point is evaluating and 
reconstituting our first course offered in 
journalism. 





Oregon Seniors Rewrite 
Theses for Publication 
BY CHARLES T. DUNCAN* 

W> A PRACTICAL EXTENSION OF THE 
senior thesis program at the University 
of Oregon School of Journalism was 
adopted experimentally in the spring of 
1957 with unexpectedly good results. 

For many years all journalism majors 
at Oregon have been required to write 
a senior thesis. Many weeks—some- 





*Dean, School of Journalism, University of 
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times many months—of research and 
writing go into the preparation of these 
papers, which usually run from 75 to 
100 or more pages. Prior to 1957, the 
completed thesis represented fulfillment 
of the requirement. 

Last spring, for the first time, seniors 
took it one step further. Each student 
distilled from his thesis a much-con- 
densed article, or series of articles, writ- 
ten in journalistic style. A list of these 
articles, with a brief description of each, 
was then sent out by the dean’s office 
to every daily newspaper in the state. 
Editors were invited to indicate which 
articles they would like to examine, if 
any, and return the ist, whereupon 
copies would be mailed to them without 
obligation. 

Considering space limitations and the 
plethora of news and feature material 
available to all editors these days, the 
journalism faculty was prepared to set- 
tle for two or three responses. Instead, 
eight papers—including the state’s two 
largest in Portland—immediately asked 
to see a total of 10 separate articles or 
series. By the end of June at least half a 
dozen of these contributions had been 
published in four different dailies, with 
several more articles scheduled for pub- 
lication during the summer by these 
four and other newspapers. In two 
known cases the newspapers have sent 
checks to the students, though no men- 
tion of payment had been made in the 
initial mailing. 

Certain of the senior theses did not 
lend themselves to newspaper-article 
treatment and these were condensed 
into magazine articles, each one aimed 
at a particular publication. One of these 
articles, a treatment of the “Canon 35” 
controversy, was accepted by a photog- 
raphy magazine for $100. 

At the outset it was made clear to 
the students that publication could not 
be guaranteed, nor was it to be con- 
sidered the main goal. From a learning 
standpoint, they were told, the value to 
them would be derived principally from 
the discipline of boiling down their 
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theses—the full-bodied fruit of their 
long, hard labor—into solid, concise 
journalistic articles. The assignment was 
received with much groaning and not 
a little grumbling, it must be admitted, 
for the thesis itself is a major produc- 
tion. But when the Oregon Journal 
broke out with a big spread on a jour- 
nalism senior’s analysis of Oregon vot- 
ing trends, student morale shot up. An- 
other series of three articles was front- 
paged by the Bend Bulletin. Then the 
Journal ran a second series—to be fol- 
lowed by a third and fourth—and the 
Coos Bay Times and the Medford Mail- 
Tribune carried one or more of the 
digests. 

By this time the term was over (this 
year the distribution will be started ear- 
lier) but the students were solidly con- 
vinced of the practical value of their 
final assignment, even though, by the 
time the class broke up, oaly a few of 
them had seen their work in print. 

The senior thesis requirement at Ore- 
gon goes back many years to the days 
of the late Dean Eric Allen. In selecting 
their topics, students are limited only by 
broad and general considerations. The 
topic must be of current (but not tran- 
sitory) public interest. It can be local, 
state or regional, national or interna- 
tional in scope. Preferably, it should be 
sharply controversial in nature. The 
only limitation on subject matter is that 
it cannot deal with a specialized jour- 
nalistic problem—in other words, shop 
talk is out. With rare exceptions (e.g., 
voting trends in Oregon in the past 10 
years), there must be a body of litera- 
ture pertaining to the problem. 

The student’s first job is to define his 
problem in concise terms and to com- 
pile an extensive bibliography. Then he 
begins to read and to amass a collection 
of notes. The actual writing follows a 
standard outline of four chapters and 
each chapter is carefully scrutinized by 
an instructor, who returns it, with criti- 
cal comments, for revision. 

The first three chapters deal with the 


(Continued on page 89) 

















RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Use of Foreign News 
By 19 Minnesota Dailies* 


@ THE IMMEDIATE PURPOSE OF THIS 
study was to determine why non-metro- 
politan daily newspapers proportionally 
present fewer columns of foreign news 
to their readers than do the larger met- 
ropolitan newspapers. It also sought to 
find factors that would suggest further 
research, with the hope that eventually 
small-city newspapers, if they found re- 
search findings acceptable, would give 
greater thought to the play that foreign 
news receives in the daily press. 

The International Press Institute and 
various Associated Press Managing Ed- 
itors groups feel that foreign news is re- 
lated to domestic news in many re- 
spects, and that many domestic events 
cannot be understood completely with- 
out ready reference to happenings in the 
world at large. A full picture of world- 
wide news events, then, is just as vital 
in many instances as complete coverage 
of domestic events. It is one important 
function of the newspaper to stimulate 
readership of vital news events in news- 
paper columns. Foreign news is in- 
cluded in this category. 

The study design, then, was based on 
the hypothesis that foreign news is 
played down in relation to domestic, 
regional or local news; or, to state this 


*This study was made possible through the co- 
operation of George Moses, Minneapolis Asso- 
ciated Press bureau chief, and the Minnesota As- 
sociated Press continuing study committee. 








differently, that balanced treatment of 
these categories may not presently ob- 
tain in news columns of many papers. 
This hypothesis has been substantiated 
to some degree by the studies of Cutlip, 
who found that foreign news, as a class 
of news, received the greatest cut (in 
volume) while being transmitted from 
its filing point through various bureau 
offices to the individual news editors.* 

In this study, co-operation was asked 
of the 19 daily newspapers in Minne- 
sota that are single circuit members of 
the Associated Press (obtain only the 
Associated Press wire service). 

These 19 members receive the wire 
report direct from New York from 
midnight to 7 a.m. (CST). From 7 
a.m. to 3 p.m. the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciated Press bureau office takes over 
the wire, selecting stories from the 
main trunk wire (and other wires as 
well) to pass along with state and local 
items. 


Early in February 1955, the 19 edi- 
tors were alerted to the fact that a wire 
study was being considered, and were 
instructed to save all their “kill” copy 
each day until the end of that day. If 
they did not receive word before 3 p.m. 
of each day concerning their “kill” 
copy they were instructed to throw it 
away. 


The study was so designed that the 


*Scott M. Cutlip, “Content and Flow of AP 
News—From Trunk to TTS to Reader,” JourNaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 31:434 (Fall 1954). 
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been made up 
Furthermore, the editors did not 
know that the concerned fi 


off the press for distribution to sub- 
scribers. These factors tended to pre- 
vent biased editorial selection of for- 
eign news stories in terms of the foreign 
news survey. 

Wednesday, February 16, 1955, was 
selected bag os tative day with 

of foreign news 
dilin. ‘Ther diy te weed ten 8 
had at least one of all of the following: 
(a) an overnight rewrite; (b) a back- 
ground story; (c) a spot news story of 
minor importance; (d) a spot news 
story of medium importance; (e) a 
spot news story of major i 
(spot news being defined as news of a 
very perishable nature). 

The book numbers of all foreign 
news stories were noted as they came 
into the Minneapolis Associated Press 
bureau office and went out over the 
state elicult: Jin belere the e0d of Ge 
wire run a teletype note asked editors 
to pull all unused foreign stories (they 
were given the book numbers) from 
their “kill” hooks. They were asked to 
write on each story the reason it was not 
used, and mail the stories to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism. 
All 19 editors responded. 

One t feature of the 
dsign te te itor 


had been put to bed and while the edi- 
tors could still reflect sharply on rea- 
sons why they did or did use cer- 
tain stories. 


vidual items would have appeared in 
Ler Actually, total use of the 32 
stories by the 19 dailies was 58.5% 
(of 608). 

The reasons why the remaining 
41.5% were rejected by the editors are 
indicated in the following breakdown: 

(1) 20% were rejected because of 
news space problems; reported as “lack 
of 

(2) 18% were rejected for reasons 
having to do with the lack of appeal or 
interest to the readers. 

(3) 17% were rejected because the 
stories were considered to be lacking in 
news value and si, 

(4) 16% were rejected because of 
time problems; usually the story ar- 
rived too late for use. 

(5S) 8% were rejected for equip- 
ment and/or equipment-operator rea- 
sons: linotypes were overloaded with 
other copy, or presses or sterotyping 
equipment proved inadequate to care for 
last minute changes in make-over forms 
to accommodate foreign news items. 

(6) 8% were rejected for reasons 
closely related to various editorial 
problems, like make-up, etc. 

(7) 6% were rejected for reasons 
that were too ambiguous to classify 
with the other groups of reasons. 

(8) 5% were rejected for reasons 
connected with the way the story was 
constructed, styled, etc. 

(9) 2% of the stories were held 
over and used the next day. 

The limitations of this study in rela- 
tion to the narrow time limit (one day) 
and news content (foreign news) pre- 
vent generalizations. In addition, the 
significance of the individual news stor- 
ies varied extremely, from ice skating 
championships to important interna- 
tional matters. For instance, a story 
concerning the crash of a light airplane 
in Argentina was used by only one pa- 
per, while the story of the surrender of 
three men barricaded in the Romanian 
legation building in Bern, Switzerland, 
was used by all 19 papers. This story 
had diplomatic implications. 
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The capability of each newspaper to 
judge newsworthiness and to play up 
the more vital stories had to be deter- 
mined by more detailed examination of 
the data. This study found, for instance, 
that a small daily with a circulation of 
4,500 used 27 of the possible 32 for- 
eign stories while a larger daily with a 
circulation of almost 8,000 used only 
10 foreign news stories. One paper 
used 28 of the stories (highest usage) 
while 10 was the least number used. 
These examples depart from the general 
trend noted below. 

A rank correlation between circula- 
tion size and number of foreign stories 
used was +.39, indicating a moderate 
relationship between the number of for- 
eign news stories used and circulation of 
a newspaper. A rank correlation be- 
tween the number of pages in the Feb- 


ruary 16, 1955, issue and the number of 
foreign news stories used was +.41, 
substantiating the preceding correlation. 

The foregoing means that in the Min- 
nesota survey, use of foreign news sto- 
ries increased both as circulation size of 
the papers and as number of pages in 
the papers increased. 

This study is an example of one way 
in which editorial decisions concerning 
the use or nonuse of foreign news 
stories (or of other categories of news) 
can be assessed. This method can also 
be adjusted to cover periods of time 
longer than one day. Its main advan- 
tage is its ability to elicit immediate 
recall from a number of editors at the 
same instance. 

Ravpu D. Casey and 
THoMas H. CopELanD Jr. 
University of Minnesota 





OREGON SENIORS REWRITE THESES FOR PUBLICATION 
(Continued from page 86) 


history and development of the prob- 
lem and with the arguments pro and 
con. The writing is objective. In the 
final chapter the student is forced to 
make a decision and to argue for the 
side of his choice. 

Most of one course in winter term 
(three months) is given over to the 
senior thesis, but it is not unusual for 
juniors to choose their topics and get 
started on their reading in the summer 
preceding their senior year. 

With respect to teaching objectives, 
it may be said that the senior thesis pro- 


gram gives lessons of lasting value to 
a young journalist in library methods, 
in interviewing (cultivation of live 
sources is encouraged), in weighing 
evidence and arguments, in thinking out 
a problem, in organizing and summariz- 
ing material from many sources. Fi- 
nally and fundamentally, the thesis is a 
test of writing skill. 

With the added requirement of the 
thesis rewrite, designed for publication, 
the project is brought full circle with a 
journalistic application of the end prod- 
uct. 





EFFECTS OF COMPETITION ON PRESS SERVICE RESOURCES 
(Continued from page 64) 


declining competition finds only moder- 
ate support. When a bigger newspaper 
experiences a decline in competition, 
there is little evidence from this study 
to indicate that its first reaction is to 
seek ways to augment its news-gather- 
ing services. What can be said for most 
of the larger papers is that they do not 


reduce their own service to the com- 
munity when they absorb a competitor, 
and therefore the newspapers in most 
of our larger cities, whether monopo- 
listic or competitive, generally preserve 
the desirable minimum of at least two 
major press services on which to draw 
for non-local news for their readers. 
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HovLanpb, Cart I., et al., The Order of 
Presentation in Persuasion. (Yale 
Studies in Attitude and Communica- 
tion, Volume I) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1957. x + 192 pp. 
$4. 


@ THIS BOOK WILL APPEAR IN STU- 
dents’ notes, I presume, as “Hovland 
Ill,” because it is the third book of 
communication experiments since 1949 
of which Dr. Hovland has been senior 
author. The first of the series, Experi- 
ments on Mass Communication (Hov- 
land, Lumsdaine, Sheffield, 1949), re- 
ported some of the work done on com- 
munication problems by the Army I. & 
E. research staff during the war of 
1941-45. The second, Communication 
and Persuasion (Hovland, Janis, Kelley, 
1953), was the first major report of the 
Rockefeller-financed communication re- 
search at Yale. Now comes this little 
book which grows out of the same Yale 
program, contains some of the same 
authors, represents the same careful and 
ingenious research approach, but de- 
parts from the earlier volumes in the 
respect that it focuses on a limited set 
of problems. 

These problems have to do with prim- 
acy and recency. When is it advantage- 
ous for an advocate to have the “first 
say”? “The last word”? In a public de- 
bate, for example, should one strive for 
the first or the last position? In a jury 
trial, is the situation prejudiced by the 
fact that the prosecution has both first 
and last words? And when an advocate 
intends to present both sides of a ques- 
tion, as he often does, is it strategically 
advantageous for him to present first 
the side he favors or the side he op- 
poses? 

Practical problems like these depend 
on our assumptions as to whether an 
individual of a given kind, in a given 
situation, is more likely to be influenced 
by the first argument or the most recent 
argument. This chapter of psychology 
has been exceedingly muddy. 

The earliest experiment on primacy 
and recency now commonly quoted is 
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by Lund (1925). He found a primacy 
effect in the persuasibility of two con- 
flicting pieces of propaganda. Twenty- 
five years later, Cromwell found just the 
opposite. Hovland and Mandell repli- 
cated Lund’s experiment and found that 
some groups were more influenced by 
primacy, some by recency. Meanwhile, 
experiments on serial learning had estab- 
lished both a primacy effect and a re- 
cency effect in the remembering on non- 
sense syllables. Therefore, to put it 
mildly, the situation was in doubt, and 
a serious study of these problems was 
needed. 

This book presents about 14 experi- 
ments (the number depending on what 
you call a new experiment and what 
you call a part of an experiment). The 
designs vary one element at a time and 
measure its effect on the dependent vari- 
able. The result is to throw a great deal 
more light on this field than there was 
before. If everything is not yet clear, 
let it be remembered that the darkness 
was heavy. 


These are the conclusions that 
emerge. For one thing, the side of an 
issue presented first does not necessarily 
have an advantage: there are numerous 
exceptions. Second, if a subject can be 
induced to make a response which 
publicly commits him to a position after 
hearing one side only, then he is fairly 
well insulated against influence from 
the other side. However, this must be 
a public commitment—a decision, or 
signing a public document, or some- 
thing of the kind; if one merely re- 
sponds anonymously to a questionnaire, 
that still leaves him susceptible to per- 
suasion from the other side. 


Suppose that a single communicator 
presents contradictory information. 
Then the items which are presented 
first dominate. The subject seems to de- 
velop a set which brushes off the con- 
tradictions. But what if the subject is 
warned about the dangers of first im- 
pressions, or given other things to do 
between the first information and the 
contradictory information? Then the 
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primacy effect is largely done away 
with. It is more effective to warn him 
about first impression after the first 
block of information than before it. It 
is more effective to take his attention 
entirely off the subject, by giving him 
some other task, than merely to warn 
him. 


It works better to arouse needs and 
then present information which satis- 
fies those needs, than the reverse. (Ad- 
vertisers, of course, have gone on this 
assumption for years.) It works better 
to place information which the recipi- 
ent very much desires to hear, in the 
first position, then follow it with less 
desirable information. If a communica- 
tor with some authority intends to pre- 
sent strong pro arguments and not very 
strong con arguments, he accomplishes 
more opinion change by giving the pro 
arguments first. 


Only one experiment in the group has 
to do with different personality char- 
acteristics in the recipients. This experi- 
ment is exceedingly interesting. It ap- 
pears to show that subjects with high 
cognitive need of the information of- 
fered them are much less affected by 
order of presentation than those who 
have relatively low cognitive need. That 
is, if a person is enough interested, he 
will listen carefully, and weigh all the 
arguments. If he is not much interested, 
he tends to accept the first argument 
he hears. There must be many other 
personality considerations which enter 
into the effect of primacy and recency. 
For example, anxiety. Again, the criti- 
cal habit of mind which Cantril found 
so important in the reactions to the 
Mars program. Again, the authoritarian 
pattern. This is one of the obvious di- 
rections that future research in this 
area should take—to tease out the per- 
sonality variables in the primacy-re- 
cency result. It is especially important 
that some of these relationships should 
be tested on other populations, inas- 
much as these Yale experimenters have 
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used only high school and college stu- 
dents. 

To say that there is more to do, how- 
ever, is not to ignore the fact that this 
book does a great deal. Actually, this 
skillful and cautious book is a fine ad- 
vertisement for the contention that the 
most theoretical study is often the most 
practical. These exercises in communi- 
cation theory are of the greatest im- 
portance to advertisers, editors, advo- 
cates, preachers, diplomats and all who 
have the problem of persuading their 
fellow men. 

WILBUR SCHRAMM 
Stanford University 





SCHREIER, FRED T., Human Motivation: 
Probability and Meaning. Glencoe, 
Iil.: The Free Press, 1957. xxi + 
256 pp. $5. 


@ FRED SCHREIER HAS CONCENTRATED 
on the methodology and not the some- 
times controversial results of motiva- 
tional research. In describing the psy- 
chological and statistical bases for 
motivational research, he sets a stand- 
ard that unfortunately too few motiva- 
tional research studies live up to. 

Although he is a motivational re- 
searcher himself, Schreier agrees with 
the frequent criticism of motivational 
research sampling. The market re- 
searcher, he points out, needs to know 
the frequency of motives. 

“The necessity of orderly sampling, 
therefore, has become clear and the 
idea that such frequencies can be found 
out from a study of a few cases is being 
abandoned.” 


Schreier seeks a common ground be- 
tween what he calls mathematical and 
non-mathematical researchers. He 
points out that “a fully valid explana- 
tion requires that the statistical method 
and the clinical method come to the 
same result.” 

He finds this common ground him- 
self, but some social scientists may not 
accept two basic tenets of his formula- 
tion. 
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He obviously favors Gestalt or field 
theory to several other theories of psy- 
chology he discusses, saying that “Gest- 
alt psychology has restored common 
sense to psychology.” 

And he dismisses correlation tech- 
niques as being of little value because 
they assume linear and additive struc- 
tures which he feels are rarely found 
in the social sciences. Instead of corre- 
lation, Schreier suggests a system of 
statistical inference based on the four- 
fold table. 

But whether or not his theories close 
any of the ground between mathemati- 
cal and non-mathematical social science 
researchers, Schreier has done a service 
in his book to those on both sides of 
the motivational research fence by spell- 
ing out a meaningful methodology for 
this field. 

Guiwo H. Stempet III 
Central Michigan College 





CuaPIN, RICHARD E., Mass Communi- 
cations: A Statistical Analysis. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1957. 148 pp. $5.75. 


@ ALMOST EVERY JOB OF RESEARCH 
about mass communication involves a 
time consuming and tedious search for 
facts and figures which describe the 
media involved and the nature of the 
problem at hand. And often the re- 
searcher, or teacher, has not been able to 
find the figures he needs. 

Chapin has gone a long way toward 
solving this problem. He has brought 
together in a single volume most of the 
important statistical data concerning the 
various media. By separate chapters he 
covers the newspaper, book, magazine, 
radio-television and motion picture in- 
dustries. In so doing, he has provided 
the clearest picture to date of the size 
and shape of the various media. 

Three kinds of sources are explored 
by the author. They are government 
publications, trade journals and reported 
research studies. In the chapter on each 


of the media, a general discussion is 
given of the the sources available. This 
is followed by presentation of tables. 
Each table is followed by an outline 
of current sources of information, then 
by an evaluation of the sources, and 
finally by an interpretation of the table 
itself. Often the author has compiled 
his tables from two or more sources in 
order to give a historical series of 
greater length. The evaluations of 
sources point out any limitations of the 
data and also make note of any possi- 
ble “bias of auspices.” 

The presentation attempts to answer 
10 basic questions about each of the 
media. These questions concern number 
of consumers, degree of use, cost to 
the consumer, number of producers, 
total revenue, persons employed and 
payroll, industry income, rate of return, 
and degree of competition within the 
media. In most cases this is accom- 
plished, but for a number of the media 
the specific information to answer one 
or more of the questions is lacking. 

A bibliography lists sources of infor- 
mation for the teacher or scholar who 
might want to find data later than that 
given in the text. 


Chapin’s work should become im- 
mediately useful for journalism research 
and teaching work. It probably will not 
be the definitive volume in its field, but 
that will not be because of any lack of 
effort on Chapin’s part. Rather, it 
merely reflects the fact that the job of 
Statistical “bookkeeping” for the mass 
media has not been too well done in the 
past. He points out: “An important by- 
product of the book should be the dis- 
closure of areas where such factual in- 
formation is seriously lacking.” Dis- 
covery of areas of lack of information 
should provide impetus for compilation 
of such data by government agencies, 
by trade journals and particularly by 
researchers in the field of mass commu- 
nication. 

JAMES E. BRINTON 
Stanford University 
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HAGEMANN, WALTER, Dankt die Presse 
ab? Munich: Isar Verlag, 1957. 196 
pp. DM 7.80. 

@ IN THIS HARD-HITTING BOOK DR. 
Hagemann of the University of Miin- 
ster, one of Germany’s most prolific 
writers on the mass media, is concerned 
primarily with abuses by the press of its 
hard-won freedoms. The main question 
which he poses, as the title of the book 
suggests, is whether the press is abdi- 
cating its role of leadership by pander- 
ing to public whims and to a low level 
of public taste. He believes that the 
western press, a “third pillar” of de- 
mocracy, will lose its position of 
strength if it continues to develop as an 
opinionless channel of information 
which aims essentially to make money 
by entertaining all segments of the 
population. 

The decline of the press, Professor 
Hagemann contends, is shown by the 
dominant role of managers and pub- 
lishers who hire journalists to supply 
popular materials for a commercial en- 
terprise. So the press is big business. 
Pictures displace text, advertising and 
publicity take the place of forthright 
interpretation of the news, and the 
press steadily loses its place as an opin- 
ion leader. A gray army of newsmen 
take their assignments from foremen 
who prescribe the blueprints. 

What is needed, the author states, is 
the return of courageous journalists 
who assert their independence of spe- 
cial interests and, if need be, of pre- 
vailing beliefs and opinions. The times 
call for competent publishers who will 
preserve the intellectual integrity of the 
journalist. The press requires not only 
freedom from the state and commer- 
cial interests but also freedom for the 
journalist whose purpose is to seek and 
to follow the truth. A self-regulatory 
organization or a development such as 
the British Press Council would help 
the mass media to achieve again a 
sense of responsibility to the public. 

Professor Hi asserts that his 
purpose is to help and not to hinder 


the press. The questions he raises, he 
insists, are vital to German democracy, 
especially at this time when a new 
press in that country is determining its 
ultimate intellectual and spiritual level. 

Professor Hagemann occasionally 
yields to inferences which can readily 
be challenged. American students of 
journalism will note that he sees the 
New York Daily News as the forerun- 
ner of the picture tabloid. William 
Randolph Hearst gets credit for exert- 
ing influence in support of the entry of 
the United States into World War I. 
But these points have no important 
bearing on the main threads of his the- 
sis. Generalizations which his critics 
will be quick to call to his attention are 
doubtless intended to highlight his sin- 
cere misgivings about current develop- 
ments of the press. 

It is a vigorously written and contro- 
versial book. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 

University of Wisconsin 


JOHNSON, GERALD W., Peril and Prom- 
ise: An Inquiry into Freedom of the 
Press. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1958. vii + 110 pp. $2.75. 


W GERALD W. JOHNSON WRITES BEAU- 
tifully. His witty paradoxes frequently 
are reminiscent of G. K. Chesterson’s; 
his irony at times is as keen as that of 
H. L. Mencken, who obviously is one of 
his idols. 

Having acknowledged the author’s 
scintillating qualities, it is all the more 
painful to point out that in this little vol- 
ume he has fallen victim to what the 
book itself describes as “an occupational 
disease of the craft of journalism”—the 
disease of “writing beautifully and say- 
ing nothing.” This “fatal facility,” says 
Mr. Johnson, “lies in wait for the vet- 
eran reporter as certainly as cirrhosis of 
the liver lies in wait for the addict to 
the gin bottle.” He then proceeds by 
his own writing to prove the truth of the 
statement. 

If the author had committed no of- 
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fense greater than merely adding noth- 
ing to what he and others have written 
earlier on the dangers of newspaper 
“monopolies” to freedom of discussion, 
one could simply dismiss this as an al- 
most inevitable failing of once-great 
reporters who have become columnists. 
But to the venial sin of saying nothing 
—or, at least, nothing new—NMr. John- 
son adds the mortal sin of citing “facts” 
that in some instances are out of date, 
incomplete or inaccurate. 

For example, on page 45 he writes 
that newspaper publishers now have ob- 
tained “a monopoly position as regards 
the distribution of news and opinion in 
most cities—in eighty-one per cent, to 
be exact.” How he arrived at 81% is 
a mystery, unless he saw or heard a 
statement from an article in the sum- 
mer 1956 JoURNALISM QUARTERLY that 
locally competing dailies now have been 
eliminated from “all but 81 of the 1,445 
daily newspaper cities of the United 
States.” But on a percentage basis, the 
proportion of daily cities having no 
local daily competition today is 94%, 
as a quick check of Editor & Publisher 
Year Book and a little arithmetic would 
have shown him. 

One does not have to question Mr. 
Johnson’s basic premise—that concen- 
tration of ownership in the newspaper 
industry offers both “peril and promise” 
—to deplore that he fails almost com- 
pletely to recognize the «<tent to which 
radio, television, newsmagazines and 
specialized publications—both national 
and local—today provide a substitute 
for the competing newspapers we once 
had. If he only had consulted the basic 
data again, he would have found in 
all but 29% of the U.S. cities with daily 
newspapers there is competition today 
between the local printed media and 
one or more independent radio or 
radio-TV stations. He also would have 
found that in less than 10% of such 
cities does the only local daily news- 
paper publisher control the only local 
broadcasting outlet. Most of these “sin- 


gle voice” places are small communities 
so close to a large city that there are 
few, if any, where the only newspaper 
would be able to obtain a complete 
“monopoly” over local news and adver- 
tising, even if the publisher so desired. 

One could cite many other errors and 
inadequacies, such as the misspelling of 
David Riesman’s name (p. 6) and the 
failure either to use quotation marks or 
to give any credit in citing a familiar 
quatrain from Owen Meredith’s Lucile. 
Certainly a more thorough examination 
of the research literature would have 
compelled Mr. Johnson to qualify his 
statement that “all” the “several studies 
of press coverage of the presidential 
campaign of 1956” were “favorable” to 
the press (p. 39). Since the lectures 
forming the basis of the book were de- 
livered in 1956, and the author’s pref- 
ace is dated February 1957, it is hardly 
plausible to offer as an excuse that this 
volume, released in February 1958, was 
a “quickie.” 

On the credit side, let it be said that 
Mr. Johnson does deal in a stimulating 
way with the question of conformity in 
American life. He points out that all 
conformity is not necessarily bad, and 
that the current unpopularity of diver- 
sity in the United States is due to causes 
more psychological than economic. He 
warns against the twin dangers of 
equating “controversial” with “immoral” 
—“opinion” with “propaganda.” This 
is the time, he says, when we can least 
afford to give up the exploration of 
ideas. 

Probably the most intriguing of his 
hypotheses—although certainly not en- 
tirely new—is his speculation (p. 3) 
that “the average American is con- 
vinced, in his heart of hearts, that he 
is getting away with murder. We live 
too well, considering the state of the 
rest of the world, and we are haunted 
by dread that at any day the rest of the 
world may realize and expose us.” 
Identifying this as a “subconscious 
fear,” which most of us would deny 
“quite sincerely,” he continues: 
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account for the ssapeicir to resent a 

lifted eyebrow with a violence once re- 

served for a slap in the face. And, of 

course, it would account for the dismal 

pessimism of the nobility and gentry. 

Both the “peril” and the “promise” 
that Mr. Johnson sees in the present- 
day American newspaper press are 
every bit as great as his title implies. It 
simply is a pity that on this major theme 
he did not bother to gather facts for 
the kind of informed discussion to 
which he could have contributed so 
much. 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 

University of Minnesota 


BaKER, ELIZABETH FAULKNER, Printers 
and Technology. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1957. 545 pp. 
$7. 


% w Printers and Technology, DR. 
Elizabeth Baker, professor emeritus of 
Economics at Barnard College, has com- 
piled a documentary history of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assist~ 
ants’ Union, the largest international 
printing trade union in the world. The 
book is beautifully written, and the sim- 
plicity of its typographic design assures 
easy reading. It is evident that Dr. Baker 
thoroughly explored the subject while 
preparing the manuscript. 

While the book is primarily a history 
of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union, it deals with two 
closely allied issues which influenced the 
policies and acts of the several unions 
in the printing —. during their 
struggle for leadership. Dr. Baker ex- 

plores these issues in discussing the ef- 
fects of technology upon printing and 
printing trade unionism, and the chang- 
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ing role of foremen and of union-man- 
agement relations. 

To obtain the vast amount of infor- 
mation necessary to document this his- 
tory, Dr. Baker delved into source 
materials from union records, minutes 
and ings, and official and un- 
official publications. The results are re- 
warding for any student interested in 
graphic arts, industrial relations, labor- 
management relations, or the growth of 
the labor movement in this country. 

The book is divided into six distinct 
parts: 1) The historical setting of the 
printing industry and the events that 
led to the growth of craft unionism; 
2) the break of the Pressmen’s Union 
from the International Typographical 
Union, and its fight for trade autonomy; 
3) the craft conflict within the Press- 
men’s Union with the advent of the 
webpress; 4) employer responses to 
union actions, the development of union 
control over foremen and the tremend- 
ous influence of George Berry as presi- 
dent of the union; 5) the laying of new 
foundations by President Berry and the 
slow and painful growth of the union 
to its present position of leadership; 
and 6) the growth of offset-lithography 
and specialty printing which threatens 
craft organization. 

Students interested in the technology 
of the graphic arts industry will find 
part six especially interesting, as Dr. 
Baker poses questions regarding the fu- 
ture of craft unionism, and its possible 
replacement by a single printing union. 
Because of the great technological 
strides which have been made over the 
past years, the questions are pertinent 
at this time. 


While Printers and Technology is 


complete and most deserves 
a place on bookshelves, the fact that 
Dr. Baker has concentrated her work 
upon the growth of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Un- 
ion should create a desire for further 
reading and study in order to grasp the 
historical significance of the problems 
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encountered during the growing years 
of the graphic arts industry. The book 
is a great contribution to that industry. 

L. L. HAWKES 
University of Wisconsin 


GRIFFITH, RICHARD and MAYER, AR- 
THUR, The Movies. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1957. 442 pp. 
$15. 


@% THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MOTION 
picture in our society can be measured 
by the role it has played in reflecting 
and, in turn, influencing the character 
of American life. Movies, for better or 
worse, satisfy man’s need for escape 
from his worries; they provide vicarious 
experiences beyond the limit of his 
earthbound potential, limited only by 
his desires and aspirations; they cull 
for him companionship in his loneli- 
ness, lend him solutions to his problems, 
and, with no apparent effort, manufac- 
ture models for social relationships, a 
ready set of values proffered by an 
ever-changing set of heroes and hero- 
ines. 

The Movies is not an attempt to in- 
terpret the times. Richard Griffith and 
Arthur Mayer have preferred to pro- 
vide an exciting picture of the pictures 
which have crept into the American 
fabric and which, through the five or 
more decades since the birth of the 
apparatus, have helped to weave the 
character of America today. They only 
show us “sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, 
poor dumb mouths, and bid them 
speak” to us. 

The Movies is a monumental chron- 
ology of the Hollywood pictures and 
the Hollywood personalities which have, 
overtly or insidiously, crept into your 
personality and mine. In its one thou- 
sand pictures and in its colorful 150,000 
word text you may find yourself once 
again in your theater seat of yesterday. 
In retrospect you will again wonder and 
you will again marvel, you will again be 
swept up by the pomp and the circum- 
stance of this Hollywood cavalcade and 
may also, “in the cool, cool, cool of the 


evening,” defy the endless eulogy, deny 
the priceless press-agentry to catch a 
more sober glimpse of why you may 
be what you are today. 

Griffith and Mayer profess no schol- 
arly intention. What better way, how- 
ever, to tell the history of the Holly- 
wood pictures than by pictures of the 
pictures themselves? The real signifi- 
cance of The Movies is not to be found 
in its bibliography. It is a book aboui 
the Hollywood product, written in its 
carnival spirit, dressed in its glittering 
costumes and played against its varied 
scenic decor. If it is a masquerade his- 
tory of Hollywood it is built around 
the most unusual and revealing collec- 
tion of plates ever to come out of the 
libraries of Hollywood and the Museum 
of Modern Art. If it is an excursion 
in photo-journalism it is loaded with 
clever captions and extended legends, 
often presenting penetrating insights, 
and the whole expressed with consider- 
able point and pith. The flood of de- 
tailed information, even on minor 
points, creates an intimacy and a first- 
hand quality in the experience which 
brings the Hollywood thing to life as 
we have always imagined it could be. 
Everything and everybody seems never 
to have passed away. The authors re- 
mind us: “Ponce de Leon was looking 
in the wrong place; the Fountain of 
Youth is in Southern California.” 

The structure of the study is episodic 
if not oftentimes inorganic. It never 
rests too long in one place and always 
avoids exhaustive discussion. This, in 
terms of the objectives of the authors, 
is by no means a defect. The reading 
is continuously inviting, like a series of 
well-drawn newspaper reviews or com- 
mentaries. After all, 450 words on 
“Comedy in the Twenties” may already 
be too much. 

As a Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy with its sun rising and setting on 
Sunset Boulevard, the book could be of 
particular interest to the journalist. All 
the important names, both pictures and 
people, seem to have been included and 
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indexed. Its value is thus enhanced by 
its potential as a source book for ready 
and colorful reference. 

Griffith and Mayer have provided an 
elaborate and unusually revealing pic- 
torial account of 60 years of American 
film history. Through their particularly 
well-focused and well-written reviews 
they have gained point and meaning to 
these pictures, and in this way, have 
given us a view of Hollywood and its 
America as exciting as the scarlet jacket 
which enfolds it. 

A. NICHOLAS VARDAC 
Michigan State University 


Morris, JozE ALEX, Deadline Every 
Minute: The Story of the United 
Press. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1957. 356 pp. 
$5. 


@ THE FIRST BOOK-LENGTH HISTORY OF 
the United Press Associations, published 
during the UP’s 50th anniversary year, 
is primarily a handbook on the art of 
the enterprising reporter who works in 
a competitive situation. It could well 
be handed to the UP cub reporter with 
the admonition, “Here’s how we beat the 
AP. Go and do likewise.” Alertness, 
ingenuity, improvisation, extemporiza- 
tion, inventiveness, foresight and hard 
work emerge as the keys to the process 
which is the way “to win favor from the 
editors.” There are scores of yarns on 
how it was done for 50 years, and, of 
course, it was never done exactly the 
same way twice. The reporting function 
has not been systematized. 

The emphasis on “beats” began with 
Roy Howard’s stewardship as general 
news manager in 1907. It was there at 
the end of Hugh Baillie’s presidency 
in 1955, when the last “red ants” mes- 
sages from the formidable, hard-driving, 
crew-cut boss needled bureau managers 
and staffers around the world. It was 
there between times, and it is without 
doubt there now. There is a deadline 
every minute in some newspaper or 
radio station somewhere, and the over- 
riding goal is to reach every possible 


newsroom ahead of that deadline—and 
ahead of the opposition. 

Thus the receives his just 
due in the story of how the UP ex- 
panded its clientele from 369 newspa- 
pers in 1907 to more than 4,500 news- 
papers and radio stations half a century 
later. Among the scores of reporters 
mentioned, one stands out in the au- 
thor’s account—Webb Miller, war cor- 
respondent supreme, who became a 
Unipresser during World War I and 
died in harness in London in 1940. But 
he is only one of many whose energy, 
zest and esprit’ de corps—in the face of 
great odds against an established news 
agency—are caught in full flavor by 
Morris. Morris was one of them for 
many of his 15 years with the UP, and 
although he left the organization in 
1943 (later becoming foreign editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune and then 
managing editor of Collier's), he clearly 
took with him and kept the authentic 
UP spirit. 

The contributions of the leaders are 
treated in some detail, too. Howard’s 
insistent harrying of staff to out-per- 
form the opposition, and his sparkling 
inventiveness and audacity as newsman 
and businessman come through. Baillie’s 
hyper-aggressive nature, his “personal 
journalism,” his showmanship and his 
insistence on drama in the report are 
there. Frank H. Bartholomew, Baillie’s 
successor since 1955, is too recent to be 
drawn finely, but the author considers 
Bartholomew a fine newsman and ad- 
ministrator. It is Karl Bickel—president 
of the UP from 1923 to 1935—who at 
least by implication receives the au- 
thor’s highest praise. For, according to 
Morris, it was Bickel who understood 
that a great press association needed 
more than a claim to being first with 
the breaking story: Bickel sought to 
bring perspective to the UP news report. 

Another persistent thread that runs 
through the account is the leaders’ at- 
tention to the threat of monopoly in 
domestic press association work, and 
with it their opposition to the great Eur- 
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opean news cartel and ties of the old 
associations with governments. (This 
theme, of course, began with E. W. 
Scripps himself, who claimed it as the 
altruistic part of his purpose in estab- 
lishing the UP.) Morris’ account of this 
facet of the history would benefit from 
topical treatment, which would permit 
tying together the various efforts over 
the years instead of merely dropping 
them in at their proper points in time. 
The whole history is relentlessly chron- 
ological, however, and the chapters are 
numbered, not named. 

There is attention to UP’s long insist- 
ence on color and interest in writing the 
news. Howard provided the theme in 
the very early years: “People are usu- 
ally more interesting than the things 
they are doing. Dramatize them.” He 
said at a newpaper convention in 1912 
that UP felt there was such a thing as 
“legitimate” color, or “true” color, which 
was the color that “represents the spirit 
and atmosphere of the situation.” At 
about the same time, the famous advice 
of “writing for the Omaha milkman” 
was delivered by reporter Bill Shepherd. 
The thread is carried down to the pres- 
ent by the author, but there is no men- 
tion of UP’s use of Robert Gunning’s 
studies in readability. 

A vast folklore is here for today’s 
UP staffer, who will read the history 
with gusto: how the Associated Press 
got its nick name of “Rocks” (“Rox”); 
the “downhold” over the years (it was 
occasionally responsible for a lucky 
beat, as a matter of fact); how Kent 
Cooper, working for the UP before he 
shifted to AP, started the “pony report”; 
Jerry O’Sullivan’s summary to head- 
quarters as to why he quit (“hours too 
long wa too low life too short”); 
Shepherd’s Omaha milkman; and many 
a happy instance of the AP’s being 
caught with its wires down. Wonderful 
yarns abound, and almost incredible 
tales such as that of reporter Leo 
Disher who received 26 wounds at the 
battle of Oran. 

There are minor flaws: the statement 


that American news coverage was ex- 
tended to Europe with the trans-Atlantic 
cable of 1858; a lack of clarity as to 
titles of leaders; vagueness as to dates; 
the failure to break down numbers of 
clients at various dates into newspaper 
and radio sub-totals. 

There are also major gaps, some of 
which may not have been within Mor- 
ris’ ability to fill. Did the decision in 
the anti-trust case against the AP in 
1945 have repercussions in the UP? 
Was the UP hurt, as many thought it 
would be, when access to the AP report 
for many newspapers was provided by 
the decision? How severely did the loss 
of La Prensa and other Argentine news- 
papers, at dictator Peron’s coup of 
1951, strike UP’s financial structure? 
Was there actually a crisis as a result, 
or were such rumors merely rumors? 
What is the detail of UP’s multiple- 
address radio transmission system that 
developed after World War II? It is men- 
tioned as a highly-important develop- 
ment, but hardly more than mentioned. 

Most important among the gaps, pos- 
sibly, is the absence of any focused 
attention on UP’s attitude toward news 
interpretation in its report. There are 
references to related matters: how La 
Prensa’s early demands forced com- 
prehensiveness and “think stuff” into 
the report; Bickel’s concern with per- 
spective in the news; the “art of colla- 
boration” among scattered reporters to 
bring more meaning to the news. But if 
the problem of the press’s part in help- 
ing the self-governing society cope with 
overwhelming complexity in life has 
touched the United Press, there is no 
account of it here. 

The gaps are largely in such difficult 
areas as economic history and social- 
intellectual history. The strength of the 
book is its success in describing how 
young, aggressive and high-spirited men 
fought their way into a position of im- 
portance in the world of news and 
helped bring to it a degree of diversity. 

Haroitp L. NELSON 
University of Wisconsin 
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Pinto, V. pe Sora and A. E. Ropway, 
eds., The Common Muse. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
xii + 470 pp. $10. 


@ THIs “ANTHOLOGY OF POPULAR BRIT- 
ish ballad poetry” from the 15th to the 
20th century provides the journalism 
scholar not only with ample material 
for the study of early mass appeal; it 
also throws considerable light on the 
manner which such material has been 
made use of by members of the literary 
gentry. 

The editors point out that “the street 
ballad was the product of a literate or 
semi-literate urban population, the new 
proletariat of the great city.” This, it 
should be added, has been interestingly 
stressed by Helen MacGill Hughes in 
her News and the Human Interest Story, 
published in 1940. 

How closely popular journalism has 
followed the appeal pattern of these 
ballads is revealed by an enumeration 
of the four types which flourished from 
the Elizabethan period to the middle of 
the 19th century: 

1) Ballads which are popular jour- 
nalism of the day: reporting every im- 
portant or exciting event from the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada down to 
the latest robbery, rape or murder. 

2) Ballads which represent popular 
fiction: telling stories of English domes- 
tic life and reflecting the more highly 
colored tales of the Italian novelle— 
even anticipating the historical novel. 

3) Ballads written to satisfy the pop- 
ular demand for moralizing and relig- 
ious literature. 

4) Ballads which are really merry 
tales or popular lyrics dealing with the 
perennial subjects of love, courtship and 
marriage. 

The reader is reminded that among 
the men of letters who have made suc- 
cessful use of the street ballad are such 
early writers as Andrew Marvel, Jona- 
than Swift, John Gay and Matthew 
Prior. The succession of authors follow- 
ing them who were influenced by the 
street ballad is a notable one: Blake, 
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Burns, Wordsworth, Hardy, Kipling, W. 
B. Yeats, Dylan Thomas and W. H. 
Auden. 

Of the more than 460 ballads in- 
cluded in the collection the ones that 
most aptly justify the use of the word 
“common” in the anthology’s title are 
those designated by the editors as “ama- 
tory.” The satiric and earthy qualities 
found in many of the ballads call forth 
from the anthologists this pertinent 
comment on the mass British public 
between the mid-15th and mid-19th cen- 
turies: “Not only was John Bull less 
ponderous than we are wont to ima- 
gine—he was also irreverent, earthy 
and vigorous—he reflected common 
humanity’s tendency to a libidinous 
scorn for the too noble, the rarified or 
the authoritative.” 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


SaMsTAG, NICHOLAS, Persuasion for 
Profit. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1957. 208 pp. $3.75. 


Y THIS BOOK DEALS WITH THE PRINCI- 
ples, procedures and problems of pro- 
motion which the author defines as 
group persuasion. The author is pro- 
motion director for Time and all who 
have been targets of that magazine’s 
blandishments will grant him compe- 
tence in his subject. This breezily-writ- 
ten book is a distillation of the author’s 
30 years of experience in promotion 
work; 18 of those years he has been with 
Time. Persuasion for Profit reflects the 
author’s basic beliefs that 1) men exist 
only by the consent of other men, and 2) 
although men conspire to pretend that 
they choose one alternative over an- 
other for logical reasons, it is rarely 
that they do. 

The book’s eight chapters cover a 
definition and analysis of promotion, 
opportunities for promotion, a critical 
evaluation of the role of research in 
promotion, promotional instincts and 
strategies, the creative process, writing 
for persuasion, the author’s four theo- 
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ries of promotion, and a concluding 
essay on the status and conscience of 
the promotion man. 


The book will be of interest to schol- 
ars and practitioners in advertising, pub- 
lic relations, promotion and market re- 
search. It is written in a readable, con- 
versational manner though it suffers a 
bit from undue repetition. It is informa- 
tive, in places provocative, and offers 
several stimulating insights on the art 
of persuasion. Samstag regards dullness 
as one of the greatest problems in pro- 
motion. His book certainly isn’t dull. 
Many of his glib comments are bound to 
provoke rejoinders from those in related 
fields and debate among his fellow pro- 
moters. The book is also brightened by 
the whimsical illustrations of Irwin 
Glusker. 


This author confuses rather than 
clarifies the relationship of promotion 
and public relations. He uses the term 
to describe all kinds of group persua- 
sion and makes it synonymous with 
public relations. He defines promotion 
as “the procedure of distributing widely 
and persuasively as possible those truths 
which it is to your advantage to make 
known.” He defines public relations as 
“the process of making known to those 
whose good will is important to a com- 
pany the facts about that company’s 
history, personality, and standards, its 
good works in the public interest, and 
its popular attitudes toward public ques- 
tions in order to create and maintain 
for it a climate favorable to selling.” 
This is only part of the PR function as 
it is generally understood and practiced 
today. He largely ignores the increas- 
ingly important PR tasks of interpreting 
the public to the organization and of 
counseling management on ways of 
shaping its policies so as to win maxi- 
mum public acceptance. PR writers and 
practitioners will reject his use of pro- 
motion as an umbrella to cover all 
means of persuasion. They regard pro- 
motion as but one aspect of public re- 
lations practice. In his concluding philo- 
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sophical essay on the status and con- 
science of the promotion man, Samstag 
seems to garb him with the gray flannel 
suit of the advertising man. 


Opinion researchers also will find 
points for debate. Samstag fully accepts 
the value of market research, “the real- 
ist of promotion,” but lays great stress 
on its many pitfalls and inadequacies. 
Early in the book he runs up a warning 
flag on the dangers of copy test-in-ad- 
vance research which he regards as of 
dubious value. He believes that errors 
born of research are much more dan- 
gerous than intuitional errors because 
they are perpetuated much longer, and 
that there is an extreme scarcity of 
good research practitioners. He also 
posts these warnings against the misuse 
of research: 1) there are a great many 
cases in which it cannot provide you 
with usable information; 2) it can 
rarely forecast with dependable accur- 
acy the responses of human beings to 
a stimulus in advance of the application 
of that stimulus; 3) it will tend to be 
misused by men whose experience has 
been more with the inanimate than the 
human—men who will demand “the 
facts” where no usable facts can be ob- 
tained; 4) it will tend to persuade you 
that it has found the answer when it has 
found merely one answer, and not neces- 
sarily even a significant one; 5) it can be 
very costly, but *twere better not to do it 
at all than to cut corners. Finally, he 
wisely advises, “let the experts do it for 
you whenever you can.” 


Promotion men will surely find these 
four theories of promotion thought- 
provoking: 

1) Every unit of promotion has, like 
a magazine, an editorial and an adver- 
tising content. The proportion of one 
to the other differs in accordance with 
the of the promotion and 
should be calculated anew for every 
project. 

2) The ideal program must not only 
plug away at the job of registering some 

with persistence and cer- 
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tainty, but against the background of 
that program, individual, attention-ar- 
resting acts should take place periodi- 
cally to direct the market’s attention to 
what you are doing and saying. 

3) You can’t please all the people 
all of the time, but you ought to try 
to please all of the people some of the 
time. 

4) Promotion is product design—that 
is the promotion man ought to dream 
his product as it ought to be and then 
strive to make the dream come true. 

In sum, there are some meaty 
thoughts for every one concerned with 
the art and effects of persuasion packed 
in this brief book, one well worth the 
reading. 

Scott M. CuTLip 
University of Wisconsin 





El Periodismo, Teoria y Practica. Sec- 
ond Edition. Directed by Nicolas 
Gonzalez Ruiz. Biblioteca Tecnica 
Noguer. Barcelona, Spain, 1955. 672 
pp. 125 pesos. 

@ THIS TEXTBOOK FOR THE OFFICIAL 
school in which the Spanish government 
grants licenses to practice journalism is 
a compilation of essays on all phases of 
newspaper-making by 16 of that coun- 
try’s best known journalists. While some 
of the contributors’ ideas about the press 
in Spain seem more theoretical than 
practical, their inclusion of many little 
known facts about newspapers there and 
in other Spanish-speaking countries 
makes the book a valuable one. 

R by offsett, Periodismo’s 
illustrations range from drawings of 
Gutenberg’s invention of movable print- 
ing to photographs of ultra-modern 
typesetters, samples of makeup and pic- 
tures of leading world journalists. 

If this textbook stresses art, so also do 
the Spanish newspapers, in that their 
makeup is much more aesthetic than that 
of papers in many other countries. 
Periodismo emphasizes that “the news- 

is a typographic i of actual- 
ity” and says that “each newspaper has 
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to discover its proper design . . . prov- 
ing its personality and character.” Since 
the Latin temperament is emotional, it 
is not surprising that different types are 
chosen to express quietude, noise, ter- 
ror, elegance, pain and happiness. 

The overall makeup advocated by the 
book for the typical eight-page Spanish 
news has an arrangement in which 
the design of each succeeding page may 
be compared relatively with that of the 
first page. 

The student of comparative journal- 
ism will see that flush heads are not 
used in Spanish newspapers. The lead 
story may be found on the left rather 
than the right side. There are differ- 
ences, too, between American and Span- 
ish correction marks for copy and 
proof. The volume of advertising is 
noticeably greater in the United States; 
it is no wonder that Spanish readers find 
ads the most interesting thing in North 
American newspapers. 

Spanish correspondents in the United 
States seem amazed at the freedom al- 
lowed them as compared with their free- 
dom in some other countries. Perhaps 
this is because they have found that 
Communist news of some other 
countries each have a chief technician 
who censors all news appearing in the 
publication. Discussing such editorial 
policy, a Periodismo essayist explains 
that “silence is sometimes more force- 
ful than noise.” Elsewhere in the book, 
legal control of the press in Spain and 
in other countries is explored. 

In presenting a background of jour- 
nalism throughout the world, Period- 
ismo discusses the six stages of journal- 
ism history: oral announcements and 
manuscripts; Gutenberg’s invention of 
printing; La Gazette de Renaudot, 
which opened a new era in journalism 
in the 17th century; the moralizing 
characteristic of Defoe, Addison, Steele 
and Swift; modern trends ushered in by 
the Daily Courant of England; the res- 
toration of liberty to the press after the 
French Revolution. 








While giving interesting sidelights 
such as brief histories of paper and ink, 
the book also lists salient features of the 
press in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, 
Portugal, Greece, the United States, 
Canada, Brazil and “Spanish America,” 
the Philippine Islands, India, Japan, 
Turkey, Australia and New Zealand. 

Of all free European countries except 
Portugal, Spain has the fewest foreign 
correspondents, the book reports. Peri- 
odismo contains a history of parlia- 
mentary reporting in Spain, and praises 
writers of the Golden Age of Spanish 
literature, the 1890’s—Cervantes and 
Quevedo. 

Humor is not neglected in Period- 
ismo. Miguel Mihura, founder of La 
Ametralladora and of La Codorniz, two 
Spanish humor periodicals, discusses the 
lighter side of Spanish newspapers. He 
presents a history of humor in the 
pape pointing out typical humor . 

certain periods. “Mr. Commonplace” o 
Spanish journalistic literature, th 
Fulano de Tal, even gets some attention. 

The American reader will observe the 
limitation of Periodismo’s content to 
newspaper journalism and the complete 
lack of discussion of other media. He 
may believe that the text, unlike most 
modern ones in this country, covers too 
much territory, in spite of its being 
limited to the story of newspapers. Also 
he may decry the fact that some figures 
of the world press apparently are not as 
up-to-date as figures in current news- 
paper yearbooks published in this coun- 
try 


However, he cannot overlook the fact 
that Periodismo’s accumulation of facts 
presented by some of the leading writers 
of modern Spain provides a valuable 
storehouse of information probably not 
available in any other volume circulat- 
ing in this country. The illustrations 
alone are enough to stimulate the imag- 
ination of many a neophyte journalist. 

BRUCE UNDERWOOD 
University of Houston 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

BaRZUN, Jacques and Henry F. Grarr, 
The Modern Researcher. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1957. 386 pp. $6.75. 
A handbook designed for those inter- 
ested in historical and descriptive re- 
search. 

BEaTON, CEciL, Faces of the World. New 
York: John Day, 1957. $10. 

A photographer’s album of places and 
people, with observations of the art of 
photography. 

BLooM, SAMUEL A., Samuel Johnson in 
Grub Street. Providence, R.I.: Brown 
University Press, 1957. 309 pp. $6. 
An evaluation of the various phases of 
Johnson’s career and his relationship 
with the needy writers and literary hacks 
on Grub Street. Includes a discussion of 
Johnson’s opinions of a free press. 

Boces, Paut Darcy, Deadline. New York: 
Macmillan, 1957. 254 pp. $3.75. 

A novel about a liberal Southern editor 
forced to take a stand on segregation. 
CaPLes, JoHN, Making Ads Pay. New 

York: Harper, 1957. $4.50. 

The author, vice-president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, tells of 
his experiences in the advertising busi- 
ness and offers a guide to copywriting. 

CRANE, BuRTON, A Century of Financial 
Advertising in the New York Times. 
New York: The New York Times, 1957. 
127 pp. 

A history, illustrated with numerous 
examples. 

CraRY, RYLAND, The Audience for Edu- 

cational Television. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, 2320 Washtenaw Ave., 1957. (Re- 
search Report No. 573). 
Excerpt from research studies by Wilbur 
Schramm, Richard I. Evans, J. Stacy 
Adams, Irving Merrill, Stephen Withey, 
Kent Geiger and Robert Sokol. 

Crisp, RICHARD M., Marketing Research. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 798 
pp. $7.50. 

Intended as a practical rather than a 
theoretical approach to the field. 

DILLISTONE, FREDERICK W., Christianity 
and Communication. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1957. 356 pp. $3. 
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An approach to the problem of com- 
munication in Christendom, with an at- 
tempt to discover unchanging factors in 
all human communication. 

Drewry, JoHN E. and others, Communi- 

cations: Key to So Much. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1957. (Univ. 
of Ga. Bull., v. 58, no. 1) 191 pp. $3 
($2 paper). 
“Press, radio, television, periodicals, pub- 
lic relations, and advertising as seen 
through institutes and ial occasions 
of the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism.” 

HEATH, Harry E., Jr. and Lou GELFAND, 

How to Cover, Write and Edit Sports. 
Rev. ed. Ames, Iowa: State College 
Press, 1957. 536 pp. $5. 
Revision of the 1951 edition, with indi- 
vidual chapters covering various games, 
and detailed discussions of such topics 
as sports photography, ethics and phil- 
osophy of sports writing, television and 
radio coverage and publicity. 

Elements of Color in Professional Motion 
Pictures. New York: Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, 55 
West 42d St., 1957. 104 pp. A basic 
treatise on color and color photography 
planned for non-engineering people. 

Goocu, DonaLp B., ed., Advertising to the 
American Taste. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1956. 121 pp. $2. 
Talks made at the 1956 advertising con- 
ference at the University of Michigan, 
sponsored by the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the ent of Jour- 
nalism and the College of Architecture 
and Design. | 

HENDERER, F. RHODES, A Comparative 

Study of the Public Relations Practices 
of Six Industrial Corporations. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1956. 232 pp. 
The author, director of public relations 
research, U.S. Steel, describes the public 
relations programs of U.S. Steel, Alum- 
inum Co. of America, Westinghouse 
Corp., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Kop- 
pers Co. and Dravo Corp. 


Hicks, GRANVILLE, ed., The Living Novel: 

A Symposium. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. 230 pp. $4.50. 
Ten contemporary American novelists 
discuss the present state of the novel as 
they see it. Most of them agree that its 
major enemy is mass culture. 
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KNicHT, ARTHUR, The Liveliest Art: A 
Panoramic History of the Movies. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957. 383 pp. $7.50. 
The development of the film as an art, 
with emphasis on the role of the direc- 
tor. The author is a Saturday Review 
movie critic and a lecturer at City Col- 
lege. 

LaNGpon, Grace E. and Mary ALICE 

TurRNER, “Do-it-yourself” Publications 
. . . Using Office Offset and Related 
Methods. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin, College of Agriculture, 1957. 
24 pp. 50 cents. 
This is the third of an excellent series 
of “Do-it-yourself” booklets, by Miss 
Langdon and associates. The first dealt 
with proofreading, the second with lay- 
outs and illustrations. The third is a gold 
mine of helps and ideas for individuals 
confronted with the task of producing 
small booklets by the office-type offset 
press. The brochure discusses kinds of 
body type, illustrations, fitting copy to 
space, making the pasteup, using color, 
making negatives and plates, and a com- 
parison of basic printing methods. 

LeecH, AL, Unipress Primer. Chicago: 
United Press Associations, Central Di- 
vision Headquarters, 1957. 

A manual for new UP staff members. 

Letouzey, Victor, Colour and Colour 
Measurement in the Graphic Industries. 
London: Pitman, 1957. 

The application of ideas of color meas- 
urement to precision printing. 

MacKay, Ian K., Broadcasting in Aus- 
tralia. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne 
University Press, 1957. 216 pp. 25s. 
A comprehensive survey of the Austral- 
ian broadcasting system intended for the 
general reader. 

Matoney, Tom, ed., U.S. Camera, 1958. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1957. 
Outstanding photographs of the year 
and their photographers. 


MARKHAM, JAMES W. and Guipo H. STEM- 
PEL III, Pennsylvania Daily Press Cov- 
erage of the 1956 Election Campaign: 
A Measurement of Performance. Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, School of Journalism, 1957. 43 
pp. Apply. 

In addition to a report of findings, the 
authors give much attention to problems 
of method. 


MarTIN, JOHN R., Two-Way Closed Cir- 
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cuit Educational Television. Cleveland: 
Case Institute of Technology, 1957. 
(Nos. 948-1 and 948-2) 

The first two of a series concerned with 
the exploration of areas where closed 
circuit television can be used to improve 
the quality of instruction. 

Modern Publicity. London & New York: 
Studio Publications, 1957. 180 pp 
“Art & Industry’s Annual of Interna- 
tional Advertising Art 1957-58.” 

NEWMAN, JosEPH W., Motivation Research 
and Marketing Management. Boston: 
Harvard Business School, 1957. $7.50. 
“On the newer and expanding uses of 
the behavioral sciences in marketing.” 

NicHots, RaLtpH G. and Leonarp A. 
STEVENS, Are You Listening? New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 235 pp. 
$3.75. 
Analysis of the various facets of listen- 
in day-to-day contacts, mass communi- 
cations and education. 

PRAGER, THEODORE, Police Reporter. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1957. 
Collection of true stories about New 
York City crimes, written by the assist- 
ant editor of the New York Daily News. 

Problems of Journalism: Proceedings of 

the 1957 Convention, American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. Washington: 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
4123 Ninth Street, N.W., 1957. 315 PP. 
$3.50. (order through Mrs. DeVee K 
Fisher) 
Touches upon many phases of news- 
papers, from freedom of information to 
advertising, investigative reporting and 
labor. 

Radio Laws of the United States. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1957. 204 pp. 55 cents. 

Contains text of the laws relating to 
radio from June 24, 1910 through 
August 6, 1956. 


Rowse, Epwarp J. and Carrott A. No- 

LAN, Fundamentals of Advertising. 6th 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., 1957. $2.96. 
Revised and simplified, with coverage of 
TV advertising, consumer trends, and 
new developments in the areas of mar- 
keting, such as self-service and suburban 
branches established by department 
stores. 


SELDES, GILBERT, The 7 Lively Arts. Rev. 


ed. New York: Sagamore Press, 1957. 
306 pp. $4.95. 
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Seldes’ early success, written in 1924, 
about the “entertainment arts” brought 
out in a new edition with added com- 
ments by the author. 

SOLOTAIRE, ROBERT SPENCER, How to Get 
into Television. New York: Sheridan 
House, 1957. 189 pp. $3.75. 

“A guide to careers in television adver- 
tising, management, writing and acting.” 

Sparks into the USSR: The Story of Radio 
Liberation. New York: American Com- 
mittee for Liberation, Press and Publi- 
cations Division, 6 East 45th St., 1957. 
47 pp. Apply. — ‘ ; 

How Russians in Munich, exiled from 
the USSR, broadcast to citizens of their 
homeland. 

Television for Children. Boston: Founda- 
tion for Character Education, 1957. 56 
pp- Apply. 

iscusses briefly the characteristics of 
children’s programs, the concern of par- 
ents over TV, the problems of the 
broadcaster, and the methods by which 
artistry and showmanship may be 
achieved. 

Unesco, Final Report on the Meeting of 
Experts to Promote International Co- 
operation between Film and Television. 
Paris, 1956. 12 pp. (Secure through 
Columbia University Press, N.Y.) 
Report of a meeting held for the pur- 
pose of promoting international pro- 
grams and the exchange of materials. 

WALLIs, W. ALLEN and Harry V. Ros- 
ERTS, Statistics: A New Approach. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. $6. 
The authors say that one of their chief 
objectives is to make beginners under- 
stand how to read with understanding 
statistical material beyond their ability 
to execute. 

WrITERS’ GUILD OF AMERICA, Prize Plays 

of Television and Radio, 1956. New 
York: Random House, 1957. 309 pp. 
$5. 
Twelve shows, including serious dramas, 
comedies and children’s programs which 
were selected as the best in radio and 
television for 1956. 

Wyckorr, Epirn Hay, Editing and Pro- 
ducing the Small Publication. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1957. $3.96. 
Instructions concerning printing methods 
and equipment, news and feature gather- 
ing, photography, layout, advertising 
procurement and other facets of small- 
publication publishing. 
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During the last quarter of the year, the press was acutely concerned with 
personnel problems, and particularly that of recruiting in a tight labor market. 
Journalism school graduates were far too few in number to satisfy the demand, 
and reasons for the shortage were sought and offered from many quarters. 
Meanwhile, labor problems of another kind burgeoned: at least 15 dailies were 
struck or locked out, including papers in Dayton and St. Paul. Most continued 
publishing. 

The ongoing freedom of information campaign was bolstered by the news 
that among 19 state legislatures which had considered anti-secrecy laws in 1957, 
14 had passed them; but not all newsmen were satisfied that the entire picture 
was reassuring. Other government-press activity included a final decree in the 
Kansas City Star anti-trust case begun in 1953: the Star’s “forced combinations” 
in advertising and subscriptions must cease, the courts said. 

Municipal taxes on advertisers and on advertising receipts were passed or pro- 
posed in Baltimore, St. Louis and Norfolk. Also agitating the field of advertis- 
ing—and many fields not connected directly—was “subliminal” advertising’s 
appearance, which, since it may not be apparent, posed a real problem of control. 

Publisher Frank Gannett, whose chain included 22 newspapers and several 
radio and television stations, died at 81. In Philadelphia, daily newspaper owner- 
ships were reduced to two when Walter Annenberg of the Inquirer bought the 


Daily News. 
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Ea. gy pt ee Mercury; ASJSA Bul.. The Bulletin of the American 
of Journalism School A: Administrators; ASNE Bul., 
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Advertising 
ANONYMOUS. Baltimore passes ad tax de- 
spite protests. Ad. Age 28:46 pl Nov. 
18. 


Baltimore city council passes advertising 
tax of 4% on advertisers and 2% on 
gross receipts of media. 

—Frey finds commission system irks two 
out of five ad managers. Ad. Age 28:44 
p! Nov. 4. 

Study of advertising agency services and 

compensation indicates “significant” dis- 

satisfaction with the 15% commission 

system, but contains “no major sur- 
prises. ” 

fA we ad tax threat: 6% St. Louis pro- 
posal. Ad. Age 28:48 pl Dec. 2. 

St. Louis alderman prepares proposal to 
tax advertising sales and receipts. 

—Virginia asked to end media tax exemp- 
tion. Ad. Age 28:51 pl Dec. 23. 
Norfolk’s mayor says he will seek state 
legislation to permit city to tax news- 
paper and radio-tv advertising. 

Britt, Steuart H. Subliminal advertising 
—fact or fantasy? Ad. Age 28:46 p103 
Nov. 18. 

Psychologist says subliminal advertising 
is possible, and that it holds real dan- 
gers for the public if not regulated. 

Brooks, ROBERT C., Jr. “Word-of-mouth” 

advertising in selling new products. Jrnl. 
Mktg. 22:2 pi54 Oct. 
Where _ interpersonal communications 
networks are concerned with a product, 
opinion leaders should be identified and 
reached. 

Cone, Famrax M. Advertising is not a 
plot. Atlantic 201:1 p71 Jan. 

A reply to The Hidden Persuaders. 

CUNNINGHAM, JOHN P. “Creeping medio- 

crity” bringing boredom to tv; it’s ad- 
vertiser’s worry, Cunningham warns. 
Ad. Age 28:48 p65 Dec. 2. 
Agency president charts boredom growth 
for various types of programs, and 
says advertisers’ obligation is much 
deeper than merely “giving people what 
they want.” 

Oveck, Howarp L. Watch out for ad 
rackets. Am. Merc. 86:408 p89 Jan. 
Tricks of the fly-by-night ad promoters. 

TyYLerR, WILLIAM D. The image, the brand, 
and the consumer. Jrnl. Mktg. 22:2 
p162 Oct. 

Writer argues that many consumers may 

best be reached by advertising that pro- 
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vides a visual image on which they can 
rely without making independent deci- 
sions. 

Van Den Haac, Ernest. Madison avenue 
witchcraft. Cmnwl. 67:9 p230 Nov. 29. 
Comments on The Hidden Persuaders 
and similar works. 


be E. B. Is planned obsolescence get- 
inadequate planning? Ad. Age 
28 44 p117 Nov. 4. 
Manufacturers cannot sell as success- 
fully by making products obsolete 
through design changes as through tech- 
nological improvements, and salesmen 
must oppose the factories’ preference 
for the former. 


WELLs, WiLLiAM D., et al. An adjective 
check list for the study of ‘product per- 
sonality.’ J. Appl. Psychol. 41:5 p317 
Oct. 





Automobiles classed as masculine, 
young, rich, cool, etc., on basis of check 
list. 

WESTFALL, RALPH L., et al. The use of 
structured techniques in motivation re- 
search. Jrnl. Mktg. 22:2 p134 Oct. 
Authors find that carefully-structured 
questions, answers to which can be quan- 
tified easily, can be used in motivation 
research. 


WiLLiaMs, RoserT J. Is it true what they 

say about motivation research? Jrnl. 
Mktg. 22:2 p125 Oct. 
Motivation research does not permit 
making inferences about the population 
studied, or answer many questions that 
demand a quantitative approach, this 
psychologist holds. 


Communication Theory 


DONNAHOE, ALAN S. Mass communication 
theory: a macroscopic approach. JQ 
34:4 p443 Fall. 


Community Journalism 
AnonyMous. Over 100 pounds of publi- 
city received in six months. Amer. Press 
76:1 p30 Nov. 
Iowa weekly publisher urges others to 
join him in battle against “free loaders.” 


—Sells over 8,200 subscriptions in two- 
month drive. Amer. Press 76:1 pl7 
Nov. 

New Jersey free weekly, forced to go 
paid, soars to top ranks in circulation 
total. 
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Broome, C. J. Community weekly or 
country weekly? Editor’s Forum (Ga. 
Press Assn.) 34: 11 p9 Nov. 

Georgia publisher discusses responsibil- 
ities of small-town press. 

Sanpers, E. C. Long-term financing: what 
of the individually owned newspa- 
per ... ? Editor’s Forum (Ga. Press 
Assn.) 34:9 p? Sept. 

Georgia publisher decries unwillingness 
of banks to help with purchase of ex- 
pensive equipment. 

WarING, Houstoun. Seeking a newspaper 
formula for fifty million suburbanites. 
NR 11:4 p5 Oct. 

Suburban weeklies need to stress en- 
vironmental conditions instead of “names 
make news,” and to go beyond pleasing 
the advertiser, says Colorado publisher. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
ANonyMous. Canon 35 study group would 
keep camera ban. E&P 90:45 p9 Nov. 2. 
American Bar Foundation committee 
recommends revision in Canon 35 of 
American Bar Association, but no 
change in prohibition against courtroom 
photography. 

—Kansas City Star adjusts business to 
court decree. E&P 90:48 p9 Nov. 23. 
Anti-trust case against the Star, brought 
in 1953, ends with court decree ordering 
the paper to stop selling “forced combi- 
nation” advertising, and to give subscrib- 
ers more choice. 

—Marie Torre is sentenced, appeal will 
provide test. E&P 90:47 pli Nov. 16. 
Reporter is found guilty of criminal 
contempt of court for refusing to iden- 
tify a news source. 

—Refusal of police commissioner to per- 
mit showing of film on ground of ob- 
scenity upheld. Penn. L. R. 106:1 p132 
Nov. 

Review of Chicago case and brief sum- 
mary of related obscenity cases. 

—Review of recent supreme court cases. 
Am. Bar J. 43:10 p931 Oct. 

Comments on Kingsley Books and other 
obscenity cases. 

—Review of recent supreme court cases. 
Am. Bar J. 43:10 p931 Oct. 

Comment on reversal of convictions of 
Communists for violating Smith act. 
—The “exhausting” juror. Nswk. L:16 

p74 Oct. 14. 
Jury fails to agree in Confidential trial. 








JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 








Cross, Harotp L. A commentary. Am. 

Ed. 1:3 p23 Oct. 
Newspaper lawyer finds indications that 
America is headed toward restraints on 
reporting courts that tend toward re- 
straints used in England. 

Doucias, WiLL1AM O. Unlimited horizons 
for free expression. Prog. 21:12 p7 
Dec. 

Justice Douglas fits the First Amend- 
ment to modern situations. 

—The right to be let alone. Prog. 22:1 
pi2 Jan. 

Right of privacy as pertains to wire-tap- 
ping and self-incrimination. 

Ho.pen, BEeNepict M., Jr. A lawyer looks 
at the press. Am. Ed. 1:3 p18 Oct. 
Lawyers and newsmen are advised to 
abandon their righteous indignation at 
each other and their self-pity, to try to 
find common understanding. 

McCLoskEy, RoBerT G. Civil liberties in 
the 1956 term of supreme court. Va. 
L. R. 43:6 p803 Oct. 

Hawkins, Jack W. Extemporaneous state- 
ment on tv constitutes libel. Texas 
L. R. 35:6 p854 June. 

Review of Shor v. Billingsley, 158 N. 
Y. S. 2d 476. 

TRETTER, FRANKLIN E. Functions of judge 
and jury in defamation cases in New 
York. Cornell L. Q. 43:1 p80 Fall. 

WEINSTEIN, GLEIT, and Kay. Procedures 
for obtaining information before trial. 
Tex. Law Rev. 35:4 p481 April. 
Survey of pre-trial procedure across 
nation—covers area little known gener- 
ally to court reporting students. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
LINDSTROM, Cart E. The changing role 
of the newspaper. NR 11:4 p27 Oct. 

Hartford Courant editor says that dull- 
ness and conformity in the newspaper 
have come with following the common 

man instead of leading him. 

ManarFey, J. Q. Come back to the coun- 
try. Am. Ed. 1:3 p41 Oct. 

A commentary on the big city reporter’s 
inaccuracy. 

MARCINIAK, Ep. U. S. press is pulling its 
punches. Guild Rep. 24:24 p7 Dec. 13. 
While the press has been exposing evils 
in the Beck-Hoffa union investigations, 
it has glossed over corruption in busi- 
ness that has come to light at the same 

time, writer charges. 
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TreuHAFT, Decca M. Trial by headline. 
Nation 185:13 p279 Oct. 26. 
Analysis of reporting of arrest in San 
Francisco of man charged with sex crime 
and his exoneration. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

AMBERG, RICHARD H. We do print the 

mames of juvenile offenders. ASNE 
Bul. No. 403 p6 Nov. 
St. Louis publisher says his paper's pol- 
icy has brought strongly favorable pub- 
lic reaction, helped cut down certain 
types of crime, and caused tightening 
of parental guidance and discipline. 

CALDWELL, ROBERT N. Editors and free 
men. Am. Ed. 1:3 p13 Oct. 
American newspapermen should “accept 
the truth that they are educators” and 
shake off the dead hand of tradition that 
has called for editing with a “funda- 
mental contempt for human beings,” this 
editor holds. 

CuaPiIN, Georce. Public service obliga- 
tions of the newspaper. NR 11:4 p6 
Oct. 

Editor calls for crusading journalism thet 
seeks to expose fraud and sham. 

CLEAVINGER, Howarp. How to procure a 
code. ASNE Bul. No. 403 p18 Nov. 
Doctors and newsmen appoint a com- 
mittee that works out a guide for their 
cooperation in facilitating flow of au- 
thentic medical news. 

CowLey, MaLcoLm. How writers write. 
Sat. Rev. 40:48 p11 Nov. 30. 

How successful writers of novels and 
short stories get their ideas and write. 

DowLinGc, RoBerT M. and Harry W. 
BRAUN. Retention and meaningfulness 
of material. J. Exper. Psychol. 54:3 
p213 Sept. 

Rate of original learning and amount 
retained reported to be related to mean- 
ingfulness of words. 

Guu, Paut J. A simplified formula for 
measuring abstraction in writing. J. 
Appl. Psychol. 41:4 p214 Aug. 

Revised counting method reported to 
correlate highly with Flesch’s “level of 
abstraction” formula. 

Kare, Georce R., et al. The relationship 

of style difficulty, practice, and ability 

to efficiency of reading and retention. 

J. Appl. Psychol. 41:4 p222 Aug. 

Effects of reading ease, number of re- 

readings, and original abilities of sub- 
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jects on eye movements and retention of 
material. 

Lewis, HERBERT. The obituary editorial. 
Am. Ed. 1:3 p31 Oct. 

One papers standards for deciding 
whether to write an obituary editorial 
on The Prominent Citizen are described. 

OBERT, JoHN C. Money, politics and the 
Minnesota story. NR 11:4 p10 Oct. 
Editor describes bi-partisan drive for 
political campaign funds to go into a 
common pool on which both parties 
would draw. 

SERGIS, CHARLES K. Brickbats from ‘right’ 
and ‘left’ hurled at free-swinging Alsops. 
Quill 45:12 p15 Dec. 

Article lauds news columnist brothers as 
men who have “unashamed dedication 
to freedom of the mind.” 

TINKER, Mites A. Effect of curved text 

upon readability of print. J. Appl. Psy- 
chol. 41:4 p 218 Aug. 
Rate of reading curved print was sig- 
nificantly slower than for flat copy. 
Author suggests wider inside margins for 
large books and bound periodicals. 

Waite, Harriette F. Stringer or staffer. 

Am. Ed. 1:3 p44 Oct. 
Ex-country correspondent recommends 
that editors know their “field” at first 
hand, quit thinking of suburban pages 
as poor country cousins, and pay salaries 
instead of space rates. 

WHITTEMORE, REED. The watchers, wait- 
ers, and writers of Wall Street. New 
Rep. 137:15 p12 Sept. 30. 

Criticism of writers who write of stock 
market as a living being. 


Education for Journalism 

ANnonyMous. 16 schools offer $ aid for 
graduate study. E&P 90:42 p27 Oct. 12. 
Journalism schools’ financial aids for 
graduates are listed, and other grants 
and awards are noted. 

OTTERBOURG, ROBERT K. Science journal- 

ism in a scientific age. NR 11:4 p18 
Oct. 
Editor rounds up criticisms of science 
reporting and barriers to improvement, 
and recommends that schools offer 
courses in science writing. 

Ross, DonaLD K. Willard G. Bleyer and 
journalism education. JQ 34:4 p466 
Fall. 


SMarRT, M. Nerr. The press conference in 
the curriculum. JQ 34:4 p496 Fall. 
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THomas, W. J. Reaction of MEs to 

Luxon’s — for fewer schools. 
E&P 90:49 p13 Nov. 30. 
Asked whether they agree that journal- 
ism education should be given only at 
“40 or 50 truly professional schools of 
journalism,” 18 of 31 managing editors 
answer “yes.” 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 
AnonyMous. IAPA board votes 40 to 0 
to expel Trujillo’s paper. E&P 90:43 p9 

Oct. 19. 

Inter-American Press Association for 
the first time suspends an active mem- 
ber—La Nacion, owned by Generalis- 
simo Trujillo of Dominican Republic— 
under its “totalitarian tendencies” provi- 
sion. 

—The reluctant potentate. Time 70:20 
p76 Nov. 11. 

Axel C. Springer and his German news- 
papers. 

Kaun, E. S., Jn. The wayward press. 
New Ykr. 33:41 p42 Nov. 30. 
Problems of correspondents waiting to 
get into Red China. 

KRUGLAK, THEODORE E. Foreign news at 
wholesale. Nation 185:21 p473 Dec. 21. 
Number and quality of foreign corre- 
spondents are analyzed. 

WAGNER, ROBERT. Uruguay’s newspapers. 

NR 11:4 p2 Oct. 
Uruguay’s newspapers have great free- 
dom and represent many political shades, 
this article holds in describing Monte- 
video’s press. 


Government and Press 
ANONYMOUS. FBI would have police by- 
pass anti-secrecy law. E&P 90:41 p9 
Oct. 5 


JOURNALISM 


Indianapolis Star reveals FBI memoran- 
dum suggesting that “notes” instead of 
“reports” be used in cases involving 
police and FBI, since the “notes” are 
not open to public under laws. 

ARCHIBALD, SAMUEL. ‘5 USC 22’—relic of 
1789. ASNE Bul. No. 404 pl Dec. 
The statute called the fountainhead of 
federal government secrecy is described 
as to origin and history, and plans for 
amending it are discussed. 

BuTer, Curis. Security signs now ham- 
per newsmen on missile watch. E&P 
90:52 pll Dec. 28. 

Air Force bans news equipment in 
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broadened area around missile launch- 
ing site in Florida. 

FROESCHLE, FERD. Freedom of informa- 

tion becomes law after legi hear 
case stated. Quill 45:10 p17 Oct. 
How North Dakota, whose government 
secrecy has not been of major propor- 
tions, passed open meetings-and-records 
laws at the press’s urging. 

Jones, WALTER P. 14 states enact Fol 

legislation. ASNE Bul. No. 403 pi5 
Nov. 
State laws passed by 14 out of 19 
states that considered “freedom of in- 
formation” legislation in 1957 are sum- 
marized. 


History and Biography 

AnonyMous. Album. Am. Ed. 1:3 p33 
Oct. 
Samples from an “archive of illustrations 
relating to journalism” are reproduced. 

—Frank Gannett dies at 81; his empire in 
foundation. E&P 90:50 p9 Dec. 7. 
Founder of chain including 22 news- 
papers, four radio stations and three 
television stations died Dec. 3. 

BonD, RICHMOND P. The publication of 
Dawks’s news-letter. JQ 34:4 p500 Fall. 

BorDEN, Morton. Some notes on Horace 
Greeley, Charles Dana and Karl Marx. 
JQ 34:4 p457 Fall. 

Mack"y, Davip R. The development of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 
J. Bdestg. 1:4 p305 Fall. 


Labor Relations and Personnel 
Problems 


ANoNyMous. Assembly charts new WS 
local. Guild Rep. 24:24 pl Dec. 13. 
Wire service members of American 
Newspaper Guild adopt bylaws, budget 
and dues schedule for new national 
Wire Service Guild. 

—Dailies trail bidders for newsman skills. 

Guild Rep. 24:23 p7 Nov. 22. 
Wages and salaries of newsmen in var- 
ious jobs are compared, and tables are 
given showing pay of white collar and 
building trades workers. 

—15 dailies are struck in month; 11 still 
publish. Ad. Age 28:52 p27 Dec. 30. 

BRESLIN, WILLIAM L. Ne policies 


tend to drive best J-school graduates to 
other jobs. Quill 45:12 p13 Dec. 

A 1957 journalism graduate finds one 
obstacle in low pay, and another in “un- 
healthy public relations” attitudes of 
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news executives that help alienate the 
job-seeker from the field of news. 
Carty, James W., Jr. Newspapers need 
chaplains. Motive p14 Dec. 
Newsman-minister argues that newspa- 
pers need chaplains to help keep staff 
“emotionally stable and well-adjusted.” 
Duncan, CHARLES T. Again, too few 
graduates to go around; salaries up. JQ 
34:4 p493 Fall. 
LippLe, THERON C. Recruiting plan. 
ASNE Bul. No. 403 p17 Nov. 
A scholarship-internship program start- 
ing with juniors in college has brought 
top-flight personnel to his paper, man- 
aging editor says. 
Puiip N. Papers seeking prof- 
fessional aid to find, appraise staffs. E&P 
90:49 p 46 Nov. 30. 
Newspapers are using personnel consult- 
ants much more at present than previ- 
ously, says this article which describes 
consultants’ work and capabilities. 
Witcox, WALTER. Trends in the demand 
for photographic skills. JQ 34:4 p498 
Fall. 


Miscellaneous 

BEATTY, JEROME, Jr. Humor v. taboo. Sat. 
Rev. 40:47 p11 Nov. 23. 

Reasons why cartoons are rejected. 

Davis, THOMAS D., BENJAMIN FINE, et al. 
The mob and the newsmen. ASNE Bul. 
No. 403 pl Nov. 

Newsmen who covered desegregation at 
Little Rock describe their treatment at 
the hands of the mob. 

Miter, NEAL E., et al. Graphic commu- 
nication and the crisis in education. AV 
Com. Rev. 5:3 Dec. 

This is a special issue of the magazine, 
devoted to materials issuing from two 
conferences at the Yale University In- 
stitute of Human Relations in 1953 and 
1954. Part I is “Barriers to optimum 
use [of graphic communications] and 
suggestions for overcoming them,” and 
Part Il is “Scientific principles for max- 
imum learning from motion pictures.” 

O’Connor, Bast. Communication be- 

tween science and the public. NR 11:4 
p16 Oct. 
A man whose work depends on recon- 
ciling scientist and journalist says both 
have made great gains recently in under- 
standing each other, and further gains 
are necessary. 

SULZBERGER, ARTHUR Hays. One pub- 
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lisher’s attitude on race. NR 11:4 p3 
Oct. 


Publisher says that Americans want 
broad information on desegregation, and 
that the press is the best-equipped 
agency to give it and to show readers 
that treatment of the Negro is vital to 
democracy’s future. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


DRAGONETTI, JosePpH W. Annenberg will 
will continue Daily News in p.m. field. 
E&P 90:15 pil Dec. 14. 

Philadelphia ‘nquirer purchases the 
Daily News, cutting daily newspaper 
ownerships to two in the city. 

HuMPuREYs, SEXSON E. Detailed tables on 
Humphreys’ content study of U. S. Sun- 
day newspapers exceeding 400,000 cir- 
culation (E&P 90:38 p66 Sept. 14) are 
available in duplicated form on request 
from author at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Isaacs, NorMAN E. Circulation gimmick 
contests. ASNE Bul. No. 403 p11 Nov. 
Editor examines costs of contests and 
circulations of 96 papers and concludes 
the contests produced no more gains 
than those got by papers that “just tend 
to their business.” 


MONTAGNES, JAMES. Canadian dailies as- 

sured of growth, healthy profits, ob- 
server predicts. Guild Rep. 24:22 pll 
Nov. 8. 
Article reprinted from Barron's finds lit- 
tle financial effect on dailies from tele- 
vision, small chance of expanded news- 
paper competition, and generally good 
prospects. 


Pictorial Journalism 
Murray, Davin C. and Herpis L. DeaB- 
Ler. Color and mood tones. J. Appl. 
Psychol. 41:5 p279 Oct. 
Socio-economic differences reported to 
be related to moods associated with 
colors. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
ALAN, Ray. Arab voices, British accents 
and the pitfalls of propaganda. Rep. 
17:4 p19 Sept. 19. 
British agencies for propaganda to Arab 
world called “most discreditable . . . 
ever undertaken by a British govern- 
ment.” 
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Erwin, Ray. Press urged to help U. S. 

beat U.S.S.R. in science. E&P 90:49 p9 
Nov. 30. 
Scientist urges the press to turn its at- 
tention to the “frontier of the mind,” 
and over the decades help produce in 
America an “intellectual atmosphere.” 

FetLows, Erwin W. Propaganda and 
communication: a study in definitions. 
JQ 34:4 p431 Fall. 

Howun, FRANKLIN W. Motion pictures and 
propaganda in Communist China. JQ 
34:4 p481 Fall. 

Hovianb, Car L., et al. Assimilation and 
contrast effects in reactions to commu- 
nication and attitude change. J. Abnorm. 
& Soc. Psychol. 55:2 p244 Sept. 
Findings indicate maximum attitude 
change can be expected only when a 
small distance exists between a person’s 
own stand and the position of the com- 
munication. 

SAMELSON, FRANZ. Conforming behavior 
under two conditions of conflict in the 
cognitive field. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psy- 
chol. 55:2 p181 Sept. 

Conformity to group pressure decreases 
when subject believes he has more abil- 
ity than others in group. 

Strong, Pui and Jon KaMeya. Judgments 
of consensus during discussion. 
J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol. 55:2 p171 
Sept. 

Subjects’ tendency to over-estimate num- 
ber in group who shared their opinion 
was not reduced as discussion continued. 

TARRANT, WM. D. Who writes letters to 
the editor? JQ 34:4 p501 Fall. 


Public Relations 


ANonyMous. Judge raps ‘big lie’ method 

in rails vs. trucks campaign. E&P 90:43 
p16 Oct. 19. 
Judge says method of Carl Byoir and 
Associates and certain eastern railroads 
was to take “a dramatic fragment of 
truth and by emphasis and repetition 
distort it into falsehood,” in campaign 
against truckers. 

Danilov, Victor J. Motion pictures—a 
versatile tool. PR Jrnl. 13:12 p15 Dec. 
Writer reviews the extent of use of 
movies in public relations, and says 
they have become a necessity in many 
phases of the work. 

HarLow, Rex F. Persuasion and public 
relations. PR Jrnl. 13:10 p14 Oct. 
Writer says the public relations man’s 
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first goal is persuasion, and summarizes 
findings in social science that may in- 
crease the effectiveness of persuasion 
efforts. 

Hu, JoHn W. International public rela- 

tions—hope and reality. PR Jrnl. 13:12 
pli Dec. 
European industries have increasingly 
become aware of the need for policies 
that merit the support of public opinion, 
this public relations man says. 

Lewis, Davip L. International networks: 
pr’s new golden age. PR 2:4 p13 Oct. 
International PR networks are classified 
and listed, spheres of operation are de- 
scribed, and a rosy future is predicted. 

Lippincott, J. GorRDON and WALTER P. 
Marcuuies. The corporate look—a 


problem in design. PR Jrnl. 13:12 p4 
Dec. 


Industrial design, in architecture, pack- 
aging, and advertising, has become a 
public relations effort in its part in fash- 
ioning a corporate personality. 

PowELL, A. L. That “engineering” prob- 
lem. PR Jrnl. 13:10 pil Oct. 
Writer says that “engineering” consent 
implies captivating people against their 
wishes, and that that is not public rela- 
tions’ purpose. 

STEWARD, Hat D. Are examinations the 
path to professional status? PR 2:4 pl 
Oct. 


Author argues that they are not, and 
that educational programs must be de- 
veloped until the society will identify 
public relations as a profession. 


Radio and Television 

ALLEN, STEVE. The vanishing comedian. 
Atlantic 200:6 pl15 Dec. 

An apparent imminence of disaster may 
be robbing America of its sense of 
humor and its comedians. 

AnonyMous. ETV: 5 years and $60 mil- 
lion later. Bdestg. 53:20 p94 Nov. 11. 
The current status of educational tele- 
vision in America. 

—Eyes on Little Rock. Time 70:15 p61 
Oct. 7. 


As troops moved into Little Rock, secre- 
tary of the army and chief of staff 
looked—by television—directly at troops 
in action. 

—FCC disclaims power to limit compe- 
tition in broadcasting. Columbia L. R. 
57:7 p1036 Nov. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Review of decisions on the bearing of 
competition on granting of licenses. 
—How can you monitor spot tv? Sponsor 

11:50 p40 Dec. 14. 
New company, employing shut-ins, mon- 
itors television commercials for clients. 

—Klieg lights turn on tv nets. Bus. Wk. 
No. 1467 p113 Oct. 

FCC study group report challenges net- 
work practices, seeks more control. 
—Local news goes big time. Telefilm 2:2 

20. 
WCCO’s 22-man television news crew 
emphasizes newsfilm coverage. 

—Man in perpetual motion. Nswk. 50:22 
p73 Nov. 25. 

Profile of Lowell Thomas. 

—News ‘depth’ sounded by WHAS-AM- 
TV. Bdestg. 53:20 p42 Nov. 11. 
WHAS news department covers robbery 
story in depth giving complete story 
first. 

—Pay-to-see-tv. New Rep. 
Nov. 11. 

Current status of subscription television. 

—The Celler committee report. J. Bdcstg. 
1:4 p347 Fall. 

Summary of House antitrust subcom- 
mittee report on television broadcasting 
industry investigation. 

—‘The only exciting tv is live.” Bdestg. 
53:27 p68 Dec. 30. 

Pendulum is swinging from film to more 
effective live television, says David Suss- 
kind, producer of live spectaculars. 

—Videotown 10 years after. Sponsor 

11:49 p35 Dec. 7. 
Television viewing in Videotown has 
leveled off at high plateau but sophisti- 
cated audience demands more quality in 
programming. 

BENDINER, ROBERT. The FCC—who will 
regulate the regulators? Reporter 17:4 
p26 Sept. 19. 

Critical review of licensing cases. 

BENSCHOTER, REBA PATTERSON and DON 
C. CHarRLes. Retention of classroom 
and television learning. J. Appl. Psychol. 
41:4 p253 Aug. 

No significant difference in amount for- 
gotten from a tv course and a classroom 
course after three years. 

CHANCELLOR, JOHN. Radio and television 
had their own problems in Little Rock 
coverage. Quill 45:12 p9 Dec. 

CUNNINGHAM, JoHN P. ‘Creeping medio- 
crity’ bringing boredom to tv; it’s adver- 


137:21 p6 
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tiser’s worry, Cunningham warns. Ad. 
Age 28:48 p65 Dec. 2 

Videotown depth interviews determine 
boredom factor of popular television 
programs. 

DiaAMonD, SIDNEY A. The new British 
copyright act. J. Bdestg. 1:4 p369 Fall. 

FIELD, STANLEY. Copyrights and releases. 
J. Bdestg. 1:4 p361 Fall. 
Copyright and _ release 
broadcasting. 

GILLIGAN, JoHN. Television documentaries 

use amateur footage. Popular Photog. 
42:1 Jan. 
Producers of CBS documentary, “The 
Twentieth Century,” rely on amateur 
footage to fill in gaps where historical 
newsreel footage leaves off. 

Homes, Rosert D. Is radio-tv a political 
eunuch? Bdestg. 53:17 p138 Oct. 21. 
Oregon’s governor states that broadcast- 
ing must take sides in public issues and 
must employ professional newsmen 
rather than rip-and-read if it is to 
meet its responsibility. 

Howe, Quincy. The rise and fall of the 

radio commentator. Sat. Rev. 40:43 p13 
Oct. 26. 
The day of the classic radio commenta- 
tor is over. The postwar generation has 
failed to spawn any new broadcast news 
analysts of stature. 

Hymorr, Epwarpb. Network foreign corre- 
spondent is journalism’s jack-of-all 
trades. Quill 45:12 p11 Dec. 
Experiences of NBC radio and tv over- 
seas reporters. 

James, E. P. H. Britain’s sold on commer- 
cial tv. Bdcstg. 53:23 p82 Dec. 2. 
British commercial television avoids ad- 
vertiser identification with program con- 
tent, permits no program sponsorship, 
allows advertisers to buy spot announce- 
ments in programs. 

Le Roy, MERVIN. Motion pictures and pay 
tv. Atlantic 200:6 p84 Dec. 

Motion picture director-producer favors 
impending marriage between motion pic- 
ture industry and pay tv. 

LIBERMAN, ALVIN M. et al. The discrimi- 
nation of speech sounds within and 
across phoneme boundaries. J. Exper. 
Psychol. 54:5 p358 Nov. 

Mackey, Davip R. The development of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. J. Bdestg. 1:4 p305 Fall. 

MANNES, Marya. History while you wait. 
Rep. 17:7 p43 Oct. 31. 


problems in 
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Critic says television’s contribution is in 
presenting life as it happens which no 
newspaper, no photograph after-the-fact 
can duplicate. 

SeLpes, GiLBerT. Color and content. Sat. 
Rev. 40:47 p30 Nov. 23. 

Critic says color is powerful force on 
side of creative and imaginative pro- 
gramming. 

SHAYON, ROBERT. Mileage in morality. 
Sat. Rev. 40:52 p24 Dec. 28. 

Critic calls television journalists Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley moralists 
in an amoral generation. 

—The people! Who are they? Sat. Rev. 
40:44 p25 Nov. 2. 

Report on protest against station KCOP 
by National Association for Better Radio 
and TV. 

Watnwricat, Loupon S. First customers 
for pay tv. Life 43:16 p63 Oct. 14. 
Pay tv in Bartlesville, plus discussion of 
all aspects of pay tv. 

YarcerR, Murray R. The evolution of See 
It Now. J. Bdcstg. 1:4 p377 Fall. 

The Murrow-Friendly jp: >duction at- 
tempts to transport viewers to “places 
to meet people they otherwise might not 
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have met,” to mirror events for viewers, 
and to provide people with raw material 
for formation of intelligent opinion. 
ZaIDAN, ABE. Newscaster in con t for 
interview. E&P 90:46 p48 Nov. 9. 
WLOI, La Porte, Ind., newsman jailed 
and fined for contempt after airing in- 
terview with defendant in murder trial. 


Research Methods 


CarTEeR, Roy E., Jr. Relations between 
the press and local government officials 
in North Carolina. Prod 1:1 p23 Sept. 
Design described for study of patterns 
of influence and pressure, role relation- 
ships and conflicts, and attitudes and 
sources of friction between groups, using 
intensive interviews and questionnaires. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 

ANoNnyMous. What sways the family shop- 

per? Bus. Wk. No. 1474 p46 Nov. 30. 
Survey of development and growing ac- 
ceptance of motivation research. 

KEaRL, BRYANT. The non-reader in a 
magazine readership survey. JQ 34:4 
p475 Fall. 
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An International Journalism Center, sponsored by Unesco, was inaugurated 
October 15 at Strasbourg under Professor J. Léauté. Instruction is in French, 
English, Russian and German. Also proposed is the creation of a new school of 
journalism in West Germany, to be financed by the communication media. Under 
auspices of Unesco, the International Association for Mass Communication 
Research was organized in Paris December 18 to coordinate the work of inter- 
national scholars in this field. At an IPI conference in Kandy, Ceylon, repre- 
sentatives of the world press met late in November to discuss news coverage of 
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Asia in the West. And the Inter-American Press Association met in Washington, 
D.C., in October. Press restrictions in Cuba, Venezuela and the Dominican Re- 
public received its attention. The London Daily Express and the UP correspond- 
ents in Poland were expelled for their reporting, and the French government 
confiscated copies of the Miinchener Illustrierte for its picture story of the fight- 
ing in Algeria in October. In Indonesia papers were warned not to mention the 
name of Mochtar Lubis, editor of Indonesia Raya, who for almost a year has 
been under house arrest without trial for attacking President Sukarno’s drift 
toward communism. The American Abroad appeared in this period. It is the 
only American magazine published entirely in Europe. Walter Kerr, former head 
of the Washington bureau of the New York Herald Tribune, and his wife are 
bringing it out. Its editorial office is in Paris, advertising office in London and 
it is printed in Zurich. The Readers Digest started appearing in Dutch in Sep- 
tember, and the Times of India announced a weekly European edition in Octo- 
ber. Also in October, the Poujadist weekly Fraternité-Frangaise became a daily 
under the name of Fraternité-Soir. Through amalgamation of Today’s Cinema 
and The Daily Film Renter, Britain has a new publication called the Daily 
Cinema. In Budapest, Magyar Nemzet, closed during the Hungarian uprising, 
reappeared as of September 1, and the Soviet Union has opened up the former 
territories of East Poland and Latvia to Western newspapermen. The Associ- 
ated Press is being sold in Libya for the first time, and 16 European news agencies 
have formed the Alliance of European News Agencies. The London Daily Express 
and the London Daily Herald have new editors: Edward Pickering and Douglas 
B. Machray, respectively. New head of the reorganized Polish news agency (PAP) 
is Stefan Staszewski, member of the Central Committee of the Communist party. 
Dr. Marten Rooy, editor of Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, has been selected to re- 
place Dr. Kurt Baschwitz as director of the Institute for Press Science at Amster- 
dam. The Montreal Herald folded October 18 after 146 years, leaving the city with 
six dailies. OQ Mundo of Rio de Janeiro also ceased publication. It had been pub- 
lished by a friend of Juan Peron. 


Publications cited: D, Dawn (Karachi); E, YEcho de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); FIEJ, Fed- 
Internationale des Editeurs de Journeaux (Paris); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, 


Americano 

(Mexico City); ICPG, Inter-Continental Press Guide (Havana); Im., Imroze (Lahore); IPI, IPI Report 
(Zurich); J, Journalism yg JIJ, The Journal of the Institute of Journalists (London); KG, E 
Sbornik (Prague); PT, Pakistan Times (Lahore); Pun., Pun- 

Fernsehen (Hamburg); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); RT, 


‘de Radio-Television (Paris); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs- 
Verlag und Zeitschri‘ten-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 


Communication Theory 
CLaussE, Rocer. The reliability 
jectivity of information. 
pllS n.d. 
Describes eight stages in the process of 
reporting news. By eliminating internal 


functions of the press of the new type” 
as aids in producing newspapers closer 
to the people. 
Courts and Law of the Press 
ANoNYMous. Court hearings: Institute in- 


and ob- 
RT 1957:14 


and external obstacles to the truth, by 
being skeptical about information that 
comes to him, a journalist can approach 
objectivity. 

Spmu, B. To reflect life, to participate in 
life. NS 2:2 p175 nd. 

Examines Marxist-Leninist “three social 


vited to give oral evidence. JIJ 45:457 
p91 Nov.-Dec. 

The Institute of Journalists was invited 
to testify on attendance by the press at 
legal proceedings. Statutory control of 
attendance of the press at preliminary 
hearings was defined by the Magistrates’ 
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Courts Act of 1952. The IoJ feels that 
reporting of such hearings has been 
studiedly fair, and that they should con- 
tinue to be held in open court. Magis- 
trates already have the power to deal 
with special cases where prejudice may 
be involved. 


—Fallo de la suprema corte. HA 31:806 
p53 Oct. 14. 

Mexico’s Supreme Court has rejected 
the plea of radio stations XEFW and 
and XETW in Tampico to set aside 
sanctions of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations imposed because they broad- 
cast a Protestant religious program in 
Spanish. Article 115 of the Mexican 
radio regulations forbids broadcasting 
“religious propaganda.” Yet XEB in 
Mexico City planned to air Archbishop 
Miranda’s Christmas message on Dec. 
22. (This it actually did.) 

KILPATRICK, CARROLL. Supreme Court de- 
cision strengthens press freedom. IPI 
6:7 pl Nov. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in June 1957 
ruled in the Watkins case that “the mere 
summoning of a witness and compelling 
him to testify, against his will, about 
his beliefs, expressions or associations 
is a measure of governmental interfer- 
ence.” Following this decision, Seymour 
Peck of the New York Times, convicted 
for contempt of Congress, asked for a 
reversal. Judge Luther Youngdahl ruled 
in his favor, saying: “It is difficult to 
draw the line between investigations of 
political beliefs of newspapermen and 
investigations of newspapers.” 
LoEFFLER, Dr. Das Recht der Presse im 
Gemeinsamen Markt. ZV 54:19 p624 
Oct. 10. 

Press law has not yet been considered 
by the common European market. There 
are six different press laws involved, the 
concept of press freedom being by no 
means similar among the member states. 
Only France and West Germany recog- 
nize freedom af the press as a personal 
right. But all six states are signatories 
of the European Convention on Human 
Rights, Art. 10 of which recognizes free- 
dom of the press as a human right. 
QuaritscH, HELMuT. Die politischen Par- 
teien und die Programmfreiheit des 
Rundfunks. RF 1957:4 p375 n.d. 

In two cases involving the Norddeut- 
scher Rundfunk (German radio) it was 
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established that the station must pro- 
vide time on the air to all political 
parties on the ballot. The Bund der 
Deutschen had been denied time. The 
courts held that the station, despite its 
self-government, could not decide what 
parties deserved time. Time given must 
be proportionate; but the court did not 
spell this out. Questions, such as whether 
the station may censor the broadcasts, 
remain unanswered. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

FRIEDLAENDER, Ernst. Der Leitartikel von 
Heute. ZV 54:19 p716 Oct. 10. 
Editorial writing requires both courage 
and a message. 

SHEN-Hua, CHANG. Editorial represents 
public opinion. J 2:1 p10 June. 

Education 

Curn-Hsinc, CHENG. Graduate School of 
Journalism at Columbia. J 2:1 pll4 
June. 

Jui-CHENG, WANG. Journalistic education 
in Europe. J 2:1 pill June. 

Strick, H. C. After five years Britain 
heads the world in training system for 
juniors. JIJ 45:456 p79 Sept.-Oct. 
Report on the first five years of the 
Training Scheme of the National Coun- 
cil for the training of journalists. Covers 
enrollments and awards, practical advan- 
tages and objectives. Among plans are 
a training system for advanced newspa- 
permen, similar to the API seminars, 
and training of advisers who work with 
the apprentice newspapermen. 

TsuNG-TUNG, CHANG. Journalistic educa- 
tion in Free China. J 2:1 p106 June. 


Foreign Correspondence 
ANonyMous. The news from China. IPI 
6:8 pl Dec. 
Only Japan and France reported news 
from China adequately, according to an 
IPI study. Most other papers devoted 
less than 20 column-inches to the coun- 
try during the four-week survey period. 
No Asian or Western newspapers main- 
tain permanent correspondents in Pek- 
ing. Only Reuters and AFP have corre- 
spondents there, other wire agencies bas- 
ing reports on official sources. The 
British press used only 2 per cent of 
Reuters news on China. Newspapers 
lack experts on China on their staffs, 
and wire agencies report too much un- 
important news, IPI concludes. 
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Eytan, Epwin. Ethics and foreign cor- 
respondents. IPI 6:6 pl Oct. 
Patriotism can cause a foreign corre- 
spondent to lose his objectivity. Relying 
on official news sources subjects him to 
governmental pressures. Correspondents 
must distinguish between reporting news 
and making it. 


Geyer, Curt. Ich sitze auf einer Insel. 


ZV 54:21 Prakt. Journ. insert p1 Nov. 5. 
A foreign correspondent need not worry 
about losing touch with his country’s 
way of life. In Europe he remains a 
foreigner despite knowing the language. 
In England, besides the language, a cor- 
respondent must know the history of 
the country and of its leaders. He can- 
not compete with news agencies for 
spot news but must concentrate on in- 
terpretive stories. 

MARCEAU, Marc. Irresponsible papers 
harm Greek-Turkish relations. IPI 6:7 
pS Nov. 

Publication of false news and a faked 
photo in 1955 has resulted in tensions be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Newspapers in 
both countries recognize their role in re- 
ducing tensions, but have failed to impose 
self-censorship. Tensions have made it 
impossible for IPI to arrange a meeting 
of Greek and Turkish journalists, who 
are largely responsible for the present 
situation. 

SHAFFER, E. N. Reporting India (2) Phys- 
ical arrangements for news gathering. 
IPI 6:8 pS Dec. 

All 14 Indian states have directors of 
publicity, who provide information about 
the government. The USIS, British In- 
formation Services, Tass and other gov- 
ernments, such as Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Indonesia put out daily or weekly news 
bulletins. Most correspondents live in 
New Delhi, although some are in Bom- 
bay, the trade center. Traveling is ex- 
pensive, despite rebates. English is gen- 
erally spoken. 

ZINKIN, Taya. Reporting India (1) Three 
main problems for correspondents. IPI 
6:8 p4 Dec. 

Three main problems of covering India 
are (1) the correspondent must rely 
largely on the local press and his con- 
tacts; (2) the country is too large for 
spot news coverage, which must be left 
to the agencies; (3) news must be se- 
lected that is typical of India and must 
be reported in context. 


ANONYMOUS. 


BIRNBAUM, 


Foreign Press 


AGERSNAP, TORBEN. The daily press in 


Denmark. G 2:4 p197 n.d. 

Analysis of politics, circulation, content 
and advertising linage of daily and Sun- 
day papers in Denmark. Copenhagen 
has 10 per cent of the dailies with 50 
per cent of the circulation. Most of the 
papers were founded during the period 
of political debate (1850-1900). Circula- 
tions have little relation to party 
strength. Peak number of papers was in 
1925 (278); in 1955 there were 195. 


The German press since 
1949. KG 1957:48-49 p20 Aug.-Sept. 


—The Netherlands Antilles. ICPG 14:5 


pl Nov.-Dec. 

Curagao has the most developed press 
in the Dutch West Indies. Newspapers 
are published in Dutch, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Papiamento. While this Carib- 
bean federation has been independent 
in domestic affairs since 1954, the 
Netherlands still controls foreign af- 
fairs. There are commercial radio sta- 
tions but no television stations. TV re- 
ceivers pick up Caracas, Venezuela, via 
a Venezuelan relay point at Coro. 


—La presse chinoise. E 12:330 p10 Nov. 
1 


Description of the two types of news- 
papers in Red China: national and com- 
munity. The five national dailies are: 
Jen Min Jih Pao (official Communist); 
Kwangming Jih Pao (intellectual); Tak- 
ing Pao (business and industry); Young 
People’s Newspaper (Communist youth); 
Labor Journal (workers and unions). 


—La presse hors du “systéme.” E 13:333 


p27 Dec. 15. 

Since the liberation of France, the 
French press—right, left, and center— 
has formed an almost impregnable sys- 
tem behind the post-war French govern- 
ments. However, there are a few non-con- 
formist weeklies and monthlies with a 
good following. Among these are Ecrits 
de Paris, which said Petain was no traitor, 
the anti-German La Nation Frangaise, 
the Dimanche Matin, which backed 
Nasser during the Suez crisis, and the 
Poujadist Fraternité Frangaise. 
IMMANUEL. Griechenlands 
Presse. ZV 54:21 Prakt. Journ. insert 
p8 Nov. 5. 

Because of the many political parties, 
Greek newspapers are numerous and 
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small in circulation and format. All 
newspapers have a political orientation 
and are opinion forming rather than 
news organs. They depend on circulation 
rather than advertising revenue. 

Favrop, CHARLES-HENRI. Newspaper de- 
velopment in Ethiopia. IPI 6:6 pS Oct. 
Ethiopia has its first daily. There are 
eight weekly, monthly and irregular 
publications in Amharic, Tigrinia, Ara- 
bic, English, French and Italian. The 
government publishes all newspapers, 
making accredited correspondents gov- 
ernment officials and paralyzing them. 
A distribution service is needed. 
Gorpon, Max. Political ress influ- 
ence is on the decline. WPN 58:1494 
p35 Nov. 1. 

Denmark’s population of four million 
supports 225 newspapers, about half be- 
ing local editions of larger papers. The 
importance of papers affiliated with the 
four major parties is declining, since 
readers prefer features and entertain- 
ment to news of public affairs. Large 
papers are gaining at the expense of 
small ones. New dailies are infrequent, 
although weeklies and monthlies are 
often successful. 

HALLETT, RoBERT M. Newspaper grow- 
ing pains in new nation. IPI 6:7 p3 
Nov. 

A national press is expected to emerge 
from Barbados, Trinidad or Jamaica 
when the British Caribbean Federation 
becomes a British dominion in a few 
years. Jamaica and Trinidad now have 
an advanced publishing tradition and 
equipment. Newspapers in the smaller 
Windward and Leeward islands are 
small but independent. The Caribbean 
Press Association hopes to develop a 
West Indies news service for the area. 
TAREEN, A. La presse indigéne au Paki- 
stan. E 12:330 p9 Nov. 1. 

Pakistan (now 12 years old) has about 
900 publications, although not all appear 
continuously. More than 550 are in 
Urdu, 140 in English and Bengali has 
105. Of the Urdu publications, 63 are 
dailies; in English there are 11 dailies, 
9 are in Bengali, 7 in Sindhi and 3 in 
Gujarati. During elections many dor- 
mant publications reappear, because 
sensationalism in Pakistan is of the po- 
litical variety. The English-language 
—- most influential in government 


DoviraT, E. Gesam 
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Government and Press 


ANONYMOUS, Periodistas titulados. HA 


31:805 p46 Oct. 7. 

Newspaper organizations have debated 
a proposal to license journalists. Mexi- 
cans would be required to complete pro- 
fessional studies and apprenticeships. 
The General Directorate for Professions, 
which supervises educational require- 
ments for professions, feared for the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
the press. They asked proponents to 
show that press freedom would not be 
violated. 


Capex, ABE. What about freedom of the 


press in the United States? NS 2:2 p194 
n.d. 

The U. S. monopoly press is not free 
despite constitutional guarantees. Many 
papers had a sense of social responsib- 
bility in the 19th century, when it was 
cheaper to publish a paper. A distinct 
working class and Negro press, plus the 
progressive and bourgeois democratic 
press, developed a tradition of press 
freedom now violated by monopoly 
control. 


CuieN, Tze. American press fights for 


“freedom.” J 2:2 p42 June. 

isches Zeitung- 
swesen. ZV 54:19 p620 Oct. 10. 

The press will play a big part in a 
future European union. It will take 
mewspapermen who are trained in a 
European tradition with a knowledge of 
at least two European languages. 


FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Zur Problematik 


der aeusseren und inneren Pressefrei- 
heit. ZV 54:21 p859 Nov. 5. 

While numerous constitutions guarantee 
freedom of the press, history shows that 
many state ideologies have made the 
guarantee meaningless. Both internal 
and external freedom of the press have 
weakened since the United Nations spe- 
cial conference on freedom of informa- 
tion and of the press. The press must 
depend on its readers to secure its free- 
dom. 


HEROLD, MARCIANE. Battling press wins in 


Lebanon. IPI 6:7 p6 Nov. 

The Lebanese parliament, following a 
recent dispute with the press, has en- 
acted a law that safeguards individual 
freedoms while imposing a sort of self- 
administered control on the press. The 
dispute concerned a law permitting im- 
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prisonment of newspapermen awaiting 
trial for attempting to undermine the 
security of the State, incitement to riot 
or insulting the head of State. 

Marceau, Marc. Greek press crisis. IPI 

6:6 p6 Oct. 
While a parliamentary committee per- 
pares to investigate the Greek press, 
Athens dailies are quarreling over ob- 
servance of press decrees. Due to an 
economic crisis, 9 of 12 Athens dailies 
are reported to be supported by the gov- 
ernment. Greek newspaper circulations 
are lowest in Europe. Only 2.5 per cent 
of Greeks read newspapers. 

MareDA, LapisLav. Lenin’s view on the 
freedom of the press. NS 2:2 p180 n.d. 
Lenin never changed his view that the 
press is free when “liberated from cen- 
sorship, capital and bourgeois-anarch- 
istic individualism.” This he wrote in 
“The Party Organization and Party 
Literature” in 1905. His emphasis was 
on capital. Censorship may not exist, 
but the press can’t be free if governed 
by capital, he claimed. 

Tan, T. C. U. S. newsmen-to-mainland 
issue: Legal and constitutional aspects. 
J 2:2 p80 June. 


YunG-Pinc, Hsu. The press policy of 
Chinese Reds. J 2:2 p44 June. 


History and Biography 
ANonyMous. Es el decano de Cuba. HA 
31:806 p51 Oct. 14. 
On its 125th anniversary, Diario de la 
Marina published a special 366-page 
edition Sept. 16. This daily began as 
El Noticioso y Lucero, later changing to 
its current name. The special edition 
ran a history of the paper, including the 
political thinking of publishers Nicolas 
Rivero Muniz and Jose Ignacio Rivero. 
Hucxova, ANNA. Contribution to the his- 
tory of the illegal Communist press in 
Slovakia during the fight for national 
liberation. NS 2:2 p239 n.d. 
The Communist press of Slovakia from 
1939-1945. It was the party’s only con- 
tact with members and fighters. 
IsMaIL, SYED MUHAMMAD. Pakistan’s first 
newspaper. Im. 10:184 p4 Aug. 18. 
—Newspapers in 1857. Im. 10:67 and 76 
p4 May 10/May 19. 

KHURSHID, ABDUS SALAM. Fall of Delhi 
in 1857 as described in newsletters. Im. 
10:67 p12 May 10. 
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—Need for press museum in Pakistan. 
D 16:141 p13 May 26. 

—Press campaign against Muslims in 1857. 
PT 11:95 Suppl. pil May 10. 

Survey of the press campaign against 
Muslims in the English-language press 
of 1857. 

—Role of the press in 1857. 
Suppl. py May 10. 

Role of the press in the struggle for 
independence. 

—Sharar’s contribution to Urdu journal- 
ism. Im. 9:322 p4 Mar. 3. 

An account of Muhazzib, a weekly 
founded by Abdul Halim Sharar, well- 
known writer in 1890. 

—The story of Panjabi journalism. Pun. 
6:10 p15 July. 

—Trends of Muslim politics in 1877 as 
seen in the contemporary press. Im. 
10:20 p7 Mar. 23. 

—Two Urdu newspapers of 1877. Im. 
10:14 p4 Mar. 17. 

RosE, KENNETH. The growth of freedom 

in the rting of parliamentary de- 
bates. G 2:4 p223 n.d. 
From 1641 until 1742 the British House 
of Commons refused permission to pub- 
lish its proceedings without “leave of the 
House.” In 1742 it published its past pro- 
ceedings. Since the 18th century there has 
been no objection to accurate newspaper 
reports. The act of publishing parliamen- 
tary reports remains a privilege, not a 
right. Two 19th century cases are a prece- 
dent for the protection of journalists 
against libel charges if they publish ac- 
curately parliamentary proceedings. 

STORKAN, KaREL. The influence of J. B. 

Pecka on the development of the “Del- 
nicke Listy.” NS 2:2 p249 n.d. 
The magazine Delnicke Listy was first 
published on Jan. 5, 1872, and it helped 
form “the necessary basis for the crea- 
tion of an independent party of the 
Czech working class.” Contents of the 
publication are analyzed, and the con- 
tributions of J. B. Pecka, its editor from 
its 17th issue, are noted. 


QuRESHI, ANWARULLAH. History of Urdu 
journalism in the Punjab to 1887. 
M.A. thesis (Panjab University). 1957 
100pp. 

International Press Activities 

ANONYMoUs, Editors and 


discuss mutual problems. IPI 6:7 m4 
Nov. 


D 16:126 
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In October 1957, 20 newsmen met for 
the 7th Franco-German conference un- 
der IPI auspices. Discussion included 
the political outlook in Germany follow- 
ing elections, views on the Common 
Market, and the Algerian problem. 
Franco-German reporting is becoming 
more objective, it was felt. 


Magazines 
Henpryocuova, E. On some problems of 
the works newspapers. NS 2:2 p200 
n.d. 
The main reason industrial papers are 
unsatisfactory is that they are not ap- 
preciated. The article shows how the 
party, trade union organizations and the 
Union of Czechoslovak Journalists could 
help raise the standard. 
WEINHOLT, Kurt. Zeitschrift—was ist 
das? ZV 54:21 p800 Nov. 5. 
A periodical is something between a 
book and a newspaper, but the definition 
varies. Its history goes back to the Jour- 
nal des Scavants of 1665. 


Miscellaneous 


Suprt, Lusponir. What readers write 


about. NS 2:2 p235 n.d. 
Analysis of letters received by the trade 


union daily Prace. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


DEPERNON, ANDRE. Lessons of French 

press failures. IPI 6:8 p9 Dec. 
Four attempts in two years to publish 
new Paris dailies have failed, and the 
reason varies. L’Express and Midi-Cing 
showed that a good weekly doesn’t 
necessarily make a good daily. Le 
Temps de Paris was wealthy, but had 
no clear policies or adequate publicity. 
Debats de ce Temps suffered from pre- 
war makeup and circulation policies. 
There are now 17 Paris dailies with a 
circulation of four and a half million 
as against 41 dailies with six million 
circulation in 1914. 

Scotr, THomas L. The technical evolu- 
tion of Britain’s most traditional paper. 
IPI 6:6 p3 Oct. 

The Times has been undergoing a steady 
evolution. Most recent trend has been 
toward technological news. The paper 
has eliminated its rigid makeup; it runs 
periodical foreign affairs guides, weekly 
articles on labor, industry, science, medi- 
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cine, motoring, agriculture and archi- 
tecture. It also has pages on the arts 
and entertainments, as well as book re- 
views and a women’s page. 


Pictorial Journalism 


RypaR, VLADIMIR. Photography and the 
press. NS 2:2 p213 nd. 
A photograph either relates an event or 
proves one. It satisfies the reader's de- 
sire for beauty, and it combines with the 
text to present a unity. Photos must have 
technical perfection, topicality, optical 
effect and truthfulness. The main source 
of photos in Czechoslovakia is the Pho- 
ographic Department of the Czechoslo- 
vak Press Agency. Photographers in an 
independent section of the Union of 
Czechoslovak Journalists and some in- 
dependent photographers also function. 
There are some 5 million cameras in the 
country and amateurs should cooperate 
with the press. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

I-Hsu, Sun. Public opinion and the press. 
J 2:1 p18 June. 

Hstn-Cuu, Li. Factors that influence pub- 
lic opinion. J 2:1 p15 June. 

SHa, Huanc. On public opinion surveys. 
J 2:1 p24 June. 

Stoxvis, B. The press in its significance 
for mental hygiene. G 2:4 p213 n.d. 
The press cannot influence public opin- 
ion contrary to the public’s initial judg- 
ment, because its influence rests on the 
mental images of readers, which, in turn, 
depend on their ethical norms. The press 
can, however, endanger mental health: 
(1) by giving readers biased pictures; 
(2) by providing material unfit for chil- 
dren; (3) by failing to provide sound 
medical and mental health information. 


Radio and Television 


ANONYMous. Radio and television: Their 
relations with the press. FIEJ 9:34 pil 
Oct. 

Radio and TV compete with the press 

in news and advertising. This poses a 

problem, since in most European coun- 

tries radio and TV are state monopolies, 
and their financing is through a tax. The 
press is not represented on the board of 
directors of stations, except in Sweden. 

In some countries the press has an agree- 

ment with radio and TV on the broad- 

casting of news or provides the news 
through the press-owned news agency. 





Foreign Bibliography 


In most countries the press would like 
to exclude advertising from radio and 
TV. 

ARNDT, Jacques. Letter from Argentina. 

RT 1957:14 p152 n.d. 
One commercial TV station was built 
six years ago in Argentina. Problems are 
the high price of TV sets and the dis- 
tances separating population groups. The 
60 hours of programming each week are 
two-thirds live. Advertising length and 
frequency are controlled. 

BLIN, BERNARD. Radio information in un- 

der developed countries. RT 1957:14 
p133 n.d. 
Rules for broadcasting in under-devel- 
oped countries are: (1) educate masses 
before they form an elite; (2) use simple 
language; (3) associate public services, 
educators and listeners; (4) reduce the 
discrepancies between town and coun- 
try; (5) introduce listener participation; 
(6) ensure freedom of expression, relia- 
bility and diversity of opinion. 

CLEVERDON, Douctas. English poets and 
and the BBC. RT 1957:14 p159 nd. 
The BBC has encouraged poets by buy- 
ing and broadcasting their poetry. The 
Third Programme is the chief vehicle. 

HEDMAN, HUMBERTO. Radiomania en 
Mexico. RMT 21:11 p8 Nov. 

Mexico City’s Televicentro is the multi- 
studio home of its three channels. Video 
stations in northern Mexico are inde- 
pendent. A weekly TV newscast of social 
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events in Puebla is aired Tuesdays. Most 
newscasts emphasize world news. Cuban 
producers regularly seek television talent 
at the Mexican TV center. 

WoLFr, HERMANN H. West German tele- 

vision and television in the Soviet Zone. 
G 2:4 p235 nd. 
A poll taken at the German Industrial 
Fair in Berlin, September to October, 
1956, showed that 62 per cent of the 
televiewers in East Germany tune in to 
East and West German programs, 24 
per cent listen only to Western pro- 
grams, and 14 per cent only to the East. 
TV, unlike radio, is not jammed, and 
there is a serious effort in the East to 
sell more TV sets. Light entertainment 
is most popular among viewers; political 
programs were uniformly rejected. 


Survey Technique and Media Analysis 


ANOoNyMous. Big papers: Do readers 
spend less time on them than the small 
ones? WPN 58:1495 p50 Nov. 8. 

A Gallup poll shows that readers spend 
more time on small papers than on large 
ones. Line-by-line, small papers are read 
more thoroughly than the “class” papers 
in Britain, Advertisements get less atten- 
tion as the number of a paper’s pages 
increases. An IPA readership survey 
suggests that in spite of increased cir- 
culations, the number of newspapers 
read per head of population is dropping. 





ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND THE MASS MEDIA 
(Continued from page 55) 


7) The laissez faire communications 
theory of Milton obviously needs re- 
statement to allow for the massive 
social and economic changes of the 20th 
century. What are the chances of get- 
ting a usable statement expressed in 
economic terms? 


8) What is the excess capacity of 
newspaper plants today? Is this excess 
rational or accidental? What are the 
bases of prediction used by the proprie- 
tors in planning for future growth? 


9) Who owns the mass media in 
the United States? 


10) Because of their preference for 
the Republican party, the owners of the 
mass media are generally regarded as 
political and economic conservatives. 
How correct is this general assumption? 
What are their real views? 

11) What is the economic reason 
for the special discount from open rates 
enjoyed by the big users of space and 
time? Are these discounts serving the 
purpose for which intended? Do custo- 
mers of this class pay their way? What 
has been the effect of the large-user 
discount on the economic nature of the 
media? 











Report on Current Research 


In Schools of Journalism 
Compiled by WARREN C. PRICE* 
Council on Communications Research 


This report includes current research projects by staff members 
and doctoral candidates in schools and departments of journal- 
ism of the U.S.A., together with theses accepted from candi- 
dates for the master’s degree in journalism. Professor Price is 
a member of the journalism faculty at University of Oregon. 





REPORTS FROM SCHOOLS AND DEPART- 
ments of journalism and communications 
show an interesting pattern for 1957-1958 
as to research in progress. While only 40 
departments responded to a questionnaire 
this year as against 52 in 1957, these 40 
list a total of 224 research projects. The 
30% higher number of schools a year ago 
reported 248, only a 10% greater total of 
studies. 

There would appear, therefore, to be in- 
creased activity in research programs, at 
least among the reporting schools. No con- 
clusions can be drawn from the fact that 
a lesser number of schools answered the 
questionnaire. 

The research projects are those con- 
ducted by staff members of the various 
schools, by staff members who are also 
studying for the doctorate, and by gradu- 
ate students who are doctoral candidates. 
Two years ago there were 216 research en- 
tries listed in the QuARTERLY at the staff 
and doctoral level. 

Of the 1957-1958 research studies, 190 
are being conducted by journalism and 
communications staff members, while 34 
are studies leading to the doctorate. Nine- 
teen of the doctoral studies are those of 
graduate students who do not now have 
staff positions in a school or ent; 
15 of the studies are being by 
persons also employed on some staff, usu- 


*The 
tance in 
ster and Margaret Holloway, secretaries of the 
Oregon School of Journalism. 


ally different from the school at which 
they are pursuing the advanced work. 

Fifty-seven projects are listed as having 
been completed during 1957; a year ago 
72 of the projects had been completed. 
Thirteen 1958 studies are projected as pos- 
sible book manuscripts as against 21 a 
year ago. The research progress report does 
not include any material already published. 

Some changes in emphasis in research 
this year are noticeable. Mass Communica- 
tion and Communication Theory, which 
led a year ago with 28 projects, continues 
to lead—and with a decided jump to 39. 
This is nearly twice as great as the second 
largest project-category, Radio and Tele- 
vision, with 21. 

Education for Journalism this year shows 
an intensity of interest not recognizable 
before. As against six studies in this field 
in 1956-1957, there are now 19. 

Only four others among the total 30 
categories include more than 10 projects 
each: Advertising, 14; Content Analysis, 
13; History of Journalism, 17; and Read- 
ership and Audience Surveys, 14. High 
School Journalism, with three studies a 
year ago, dropped out completely. 

Little interest continues to be shown in 
the impressionistic research fields. Creativ- 
ity and Criticism, Criticism and Defense of 
the Press, and Ethics of Journalism, for 
example, total only six studies altogether. 
There are only four biographies in prepa- 
ration and only five bibliographical studies. 

A second part of the research report, re- 
lating to masters’ theses completed in jour- 
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nalism in 1957, shows a total of 133. There 
were 122 a year ago. Content Analysis 
and Radio and Television lead with 16 each; 
Radio and Television led a year ago with 
18. 

It is possible that more work is being 
done among journalism and communica- 
tions staff members than the tabulation in- 
dicates, for there seems to be some mis- 
understanding as to what should be in- 
cluded in the rt. In a number of in- 
stances department heads replied to the 
questionnaire by stating that they had no 
graduate programs in their schools and 
that therefore no return was being sub- 
mitted. The research survey is broad 
enough to include individual work by any 
staff member, on his own, and is not lim- 
ited to graduate-doctoral programs. Ad- 
mittedly, more work can be done among 
the larger staffs, however. 


PART | 
Current Research by Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


so intended and so indicated in 
ee submission of | the specific entry.) 
Advertising 
BarpEN, JaMEs S. and Jones, Ropert L. Read- 
and aided recall study of a new 


ing ‘by selected retailers in Madison, Wiscon- 
Wisconsin. 


tees of Penngyiva ae Sees Eee 
Pennsylvania State. 


ee advertising of Pennsylva- 
S-C. Pennsylvania State. 
pe Ropert L. Survey research and trade 
mark litigation: mutation mink. S-C. Minne- 
sota. 


Moore, Hamitton F. Media evaluation—a study 
of 250 selected consumer, business and farm 


magazines. S. Georgia. 
Murpny, James. A study of believability in ad- 
vertising. D. Iowa. 


ness of an advertising campaign by semantic 
analysis. S. 
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Wates, Max, Wales, HucH G. and GENTRY, 
Dwicet. Advertising copywriting, layout and 
typography. S. Oregon, [Iilinois, Maryland. 
(Book manuscript to be published in 1958 by 
Ronald Press.) 

Wates, Max. An experimental approach to ex- 
plicit retail advertising copy. S. Oregon. 

Agricultural Journalism 

AsBeEL, C. WaLtace. An analysis of the problems 
of the Office of Information, United States De- 
— of Agriculture. S-C. Pennsylvania 

te 


BosTIAN, Lioyp R. Socio-economic factors influ- 


sibility of graphs and in human abilities influ- 
comprehension. §. Wisconsin. 

Ross, JoHN. Time use patterns among farm fam- 

ilies in six Wisconsin communities. S. Wis- 


updating of of William M. Tugman, 

eae ee Allen Memorial 

Fund.) 

Mno. Bib y of historical radio 

‘World War II. S. Washington. 

WoLsELEY, Rotanp E. Annotated and selected 

penn ae of United States journalism. S. 
(Revision. 


Syracuse. 
Yu, yoneneier T. C. Communication theory: a 
survey and bibliography. S. Montana. 


Biography 

Baker, Ira L. Elizabeth Timothy: first South 
Carolina woman editor. S. Furman. 

Humpureys, Sexson E. John Moncure Daniel 
(1825-65), editor of the Richmond Examiner. 
S. Ohio University. 

. W. CaMERON. A biography of Richard 

J. Finnegan, editor-publisher of "ihe Chicago 
Times, consu editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times. S. Mi State. *D. Northwestern. 

Warre, WiiaM. Benjamin Franklin, 
journalist. S-C. Wayne State University. 


Chains and Consolidations 
KEARL, Bryant. Effect of newspaper 
= availability of a services. S-C. 


RYAN, 


iscon- 


Community Newspapers 
Bieos, WALLACE R. General style directives in 
newspaper style books. S. 4 
aS come oo A categorical study of week- 
in Wisconsin since 
iat. 8, Wisconsin _ 
UCKER, 
Sasa! Sane aa bien Ss. Missouri. (Book (Book 
ee a ee 


Press.) 
Sm, JoHN Study of problems in long-term 
financing of community newspapers. S. Min- 


nesota. 








(content of science fiction stories and 
characters). Illinois. 

Barnes, ArTHUR M. Differences in content 
among Towa. 


study of errors of laxity in story 
the New York Times in 1957. S-C. New Mex- 


ico. 

Taupert, SamMuet S. and staff. Coverage of the 
presidential ign of 1956 by 200 daily 
newspapers. 


keepers in the determination of mental health 
content. S. Illinois. 


Creativity and Criticism 
CHaMsBeRS, Rosert W. Literary role of selected 
southern editors. S. Texas Woman’s Univer- 
sity. *D. Texas. 
WotseELey, RoLanp E. A study of the place and 
nature of critical writing about the arts in U.S. 
newspapers and magazines. S. Syracuse. 


Criticism and Defense of Journalism 


press | performance—Chicago newspapers’ 
handling the 1956 election. S-C. North- 


Editing and Editorial Writing 
Joun. A study of factors 
attitudes toward and selection of foreign news 
by publishers, editors and wire editors of se- 
lected southern dailies. S-D. Iowa. 


Education for Journalism 

ALLEN, CHarLes L. and Kaatz, RONALD. Organ- 
ization and operation of college and university 
student publications. S-C. Northwestern. (Di- 
= be published in the Bulletin of the 
ational Association of College Publications 
Advisers.) 


ng ES fa eenany Seek 
journalism emphasizing careers in journalism, 
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of instructors 

i ae S. 
orth Carolina. 

Doorey, Jack. Radio and television course + 
ferings In accredited schools of journalism. 


went thins ©: An analysis of motivations 
toward education for journalism contained in 


of students beginning their 

—— at MSU from 1944 to 1958. S. 
jontana. 

HarraL, Stewart. An evaluation of lism 

courses by practitioners in public relations. S. 
Oklahoma. 


Hortin, L. J. Recruitment program for the Ohio 
N 


tion institutions and ). SC. Towa. 
Muscrave, ARTHUR B. student press: 
a study of educational licies on freedom 


Stssors, Jacx Z. me Baap Rh a a 
and content of 


and journalistic 
courses at the college level. S-D. 
Northwestern. 

Tart, Wm.uM H. A study of graduate 
topics at the U; of Missouri school of 
journalism since 1921. S. Missouri. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The measurement of en- 


theses 


‘4 Ethics of Journalism 
Luxon, / Net. Responsibilities 
journalist. $-C. a a 


Minnesota. 
OLson, KENNETH E. The 


pre coverage of te ‘Uahed Nd 
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History of Journalism 
Ames, WiuiaM E. History of the National In- 
telligencer, 1800-1869. S. Washington. *D. 
Minnesota. 


Bun, EpMunpd G. A history of newspapers in 
South Dakota: social and economic effects. S. 
South Dakota State College. *D. Minnesota. 

Brier, Howarp M. Politics and the press. S. 
Washington. (Chapter in Sawdust Empire, by 
same author, Alfred Knopf, Inc., 1958). 

Core, Nem B. History of M Commercial 
Appeal. D. Missouri. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE A. and NELSON, Haron L. 
Sensationalism in the life history of publica- 
tions. S. Wisconsin. 

Emery, Epwin. Summary of Minnesota journal- 
ism history in centennial year. S-C. Minne- 
sota. 


GotpsmiTH, ApotPH O. Louisiana daily newspa- 
pers and their handling of Huey P. Long. D. 
Towa. 

Hart, Jm™m ALLEN. History of St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. D. Missouri. 

JoHNSON, DorotHy M. Montana’s first newspa- 

. SC. Montana. 

KERNAGHAN, Haron. Industrial policies of the 
International Typographical Union on the Pa- 
cific coast. D. Minnesota. 

Moe.ter, Leste G. Newspapers (in 1958 Editor 
& Publisher International Year Book). S-C. 
Towa. 

Mort, F. L. History of American magazines, 
1905-1930. S. Missouri. (Book manuscript.) 
Prick, WarREN C. The rise of the litan 
news executive as an influence in the history of 
the modern American newspaper. S. Oregon. 
Scroccins, ALBERT T., Jr. History of Missouri 

Intelligencer. D. Missouri. 

TurnBuLt, Georce. History of Oregon iiewspa- 
pers. S-emeritus. Oregon. (Extension and re- 
vision of presently published work.) 

UNvERWwoop, Bruce. History of Houston Post. 
D. Missouri. 

Warre, Wmuum. Maryland Gazette: America’s 
oldest newspaper? S. Wayne State. 


Information and Propaganda 
EpeLsTeIn, ALeEx S. Analysis and comparison of 
cormance of informational programs of 
Cooperation Administration and 
utual Security Administration in implemen- 
aes of American foreign policy in western 
Europe. S. Washington. *D. 


Law and Journalism 
ABEL, C. Wattace. Second class postage rates 
and their effects on a free American press. S. 
Ivania State. 
McCoy, Bruce R. and PLasTerer, NicHoLas N. 


( 
Open meetings of lative bodies—California 
Brown Act. S. ard (Berkeley). (In 
University of California: Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, Series 1957. No. 7.) 

Sresert, Frep S. Access to government records 


and proceedings in Michigan. S. Michigan 


(University of 
Journalism Fo ong No. 4.) 
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Magazines 
Biccs, WaLtace R. M used for back- 
ground reading by editorial writers. S. Wyo- 
min 


g- 

GENTRY, RicHarp H. The New Republic: An 
experiment in modern liberalism. S. Rutgers. 
*D. Illinois. 

GeERBNER, GEORGE. The social role of the con- 
fession ma; . SC. Illinois. 

HANSBROUGH, VIVIAN. Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. D. Missouri. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The romance-confession 
cover girl: a study of identification. S. Illi- 
nois. 

Waite, WmiAM. Benjamin Franklin and the 
Saturday Evening Post. S-C. Wayne State. 


Mass Communication and 
Communication Theory 


ADAMS, JOHN B. An experiment on the influence 
of prestige and nationality on opinion change. 
D-C. Wisconsin. 


Apams, J. Stacy. A test for anti-intellectualism 
in mass media audiences. S. Stanford. 

Bmp, Georce L. Study in social science aspects 
of mass communications. S. Syracuse. 

BLUEMLE, PauL. Communication channels among 
Mexicans in Chicago. S. Michigan State. 

BRINTON, JAMES E. and DANIELSON, WAYNE A. 
A factor analysis of lan; elements corre- 
lated with readability. S-C. Stanford, Wiscon- 


sin. 

—Factor analysis of readability elements of lan- 
guage. S. Stanford, Wisconsin. 

BusH, CHILTON R. Readership as a factor in at- 
titudes toward the newspaper. S. Stanford. 
Carter, RicHarpD F. Relation of denotation to 
connotation in perception of the meaning of 

certain concepts. S. Stanford. 

Carter, Roy E. Jr. “Co- ” and pre- 
ferred modes of judgment as variable in atti- 
tude change. S. North Carolina. 

—The North Carolina press-medical study. S-C. 
North Carolina. 

—Relationships between news sources and news 
“gatekeepers.” S-C. North Carolina. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE A. and Stempet, Guipo H., 
III. Correlates of news-seeking behavior. S. 
Wisconsin, Central Michigan. 

DANIELSON, WAYNE A. and ScHRAMM, WILBUR. 
Effects of increased deadline pressure on bias 
in sorting headlines. S. Wisconsin, Stanford. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J., DANIELSON, WAYNE A., 
BRINTON, JaMEs E. 


Michigan State, Wisconsin, Stanford, Illinois. 

GERBNER, GEORGE with TANNENBAUM, Percy H. 
The treatment of the subject of mental illness 
in the mass media. S. Illinois. 

—_ RaLtpH N. Communication patterns be- 

hind adoption of a social science practice. S. 
Stanford. 

—Lecture and discussion as methods of persuad- 
ing subjects to behave in specified ways. S. 
Stanford. 

JENSEN, Jay W. with PeTerson, THEODORE. In- 
troduction to mass media. S. Illinois. 

KNOWER, FRANKLIN and WacNner, Paut H. De- 
beg oe of a communications self-check test 

ior administrators in Ohio schools. S-C. Ohio 
onan (Renewal of a study previously under- 
taken.) 
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work. S. Ivania State. *D. Stanford. 
Porter, WimimM E. and 
education. S-C. Iowa. (A book for 


study of the learning process by which pre- 
school age children acquire verbal skills, etc., 
from viewing TY commercials 

Mouse Club . S. Illinois. 
STEIGLEMAN, WALTER A. A study of the role 
on Sees S 2 Oe eee Sey 
engulfed by a area. S. Towa. 
TANNENBAUM, PERCY An investigation of the 
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Photogra 
Hazarp, WILLIAM R. association analysis 
of news Ss. 
Rope, Rosert B. N reporting with a 


Production and Management 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. Tenth annual consumer 
pM nn, S-C. Northwestern. 


—Third market survey of the Chicago 

Defender. S. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. Relationships 
inches, and 

Tevenue, SC. Michigan State. 

Perry, Murvin. Survey of editorial 1 

mee Se Tee SEES Geng, Ge neat five 

years. Towa. 

PeTerson, Wisur. Relation 


So, ee 


households, i 
es patel’ Ee gutenes income, 1932-56. 
. Towa. 


(Berkeley). 
Subliminal 
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—Role of letters in public relations. S. Okla- 
homa. (Book manuscript.) 

factors in the growth of public relations 
courses. S. Oklahoma. 
Hortin, L. J. An opinion poll and recommenda- 
tions for the Ohio Society of Professional En- 
gineers. S-C. Ohio. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


State. 
BaTROUKHA, EzzepiIn. A study of aspects of pub- 
ag gh ling Syracuse. 
tion. + Anon (Book manuscript.) 
Geratp, J. Epwarp. Press as a social institution. 
S. Minnesota. (Book manuscript.) 
Pockrass, Rosert M. A survey of activities and 
attitudes of Penn State journalism alumni. S. 
Pennsylvania State. 


Radio and Television 


mass 
behavior of people in grades 5, 7, 9 and 
11 in the Des Moines public schools in 1958 


cational television broadcasters. S. Michigan 


ers, contributors and commercial tele- 

vision ) S. Minnesota. 

Ryan, TV program evaluation at the in- 
Ss. W: 
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TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The assessment of radio 


SO gps fine Wisconsin. 

ect of an established image (the Friend- 
“ly Giant) om the teaching effectiveness of a 
television program for lower grades. S. Wis- 


—A program of research on the feasibility and 
instructional effects of closed-circuit te! 


in the university classroom. S. Wisconsin. 


Readership and Audience Surveys 
BaRNEs, ArTHUR M. Survey of reading and shop- 
Se Sense Sy eee: 


COPELAND, THoMas H., Jr. N reading 
behavior: an analysis of personal variables in 
relation to content, categories and clusters. D. 
Minnesota. 


DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. Correlates of favorabil- 
ity of attitude toward print media. S. 
gan State. 

Gricos, Harry. ge Fred caghen dl meg 
tion on economic affairs and the attitudes to- 
wand esate Gn te 0 caduiane axiadety 
tam area. S. Iowa. 

Hoar, Jere H. The use of mass communication 
= S. Mississippi. *D. 
lowa. 

HVISTENDAHL, J. K. Correlation of ‘“Cloze”’ 


scores with linguistic ability scores. S. South 
Dakota State. 


and 

Ill. Reader characteristics of the Upper Darby 
(Pa.) News. S-C. Pennsylvania State 

—Student attitudes toward the mass media. S. 
Pennsylvania State. 

SanpacE, C. H. ee eee, ee me 
television audiences. 


ScHRAMM, WILBUR. ty ‘aie for education- 
al television in the San Francisco bay area. S. 
Stanford. 


of communication patterns dur- 
ing the first 12 school years. S. Stanford. 
SmyTHE, Dattas W. and Barcus, F. EAar.e. 


WESTLEY, Bruce H. and BLooM, RicHarp D 


sample-survey of attitudes toward «Hag 
tional television. Wisconsin. 


Typography 

McCray, Etwin E. path gn onl ae | 
newspaper o2posraphy Page one design 
Michigan State. 


WROLSTAD, MERALD. Preference for good versus 
bad typographical design. D. Iowa. 


Miscellaneous 
Bairp, RussELL N. A survey of current 


pede ot stay ag: nee we to staff 
organization and f censorship 
and advertising rates. S-C. Ohio University. 


Biccs, WALLACE R. University newspaper salary 
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eee 
leges) 

Lorp, Wm.1aM J. Economics of authorship. D. 
NuUNNALLY, Jum C. Factor analysis of the struc- 
tural properties of written messages. S. Illi- 
payee = Re sry a A recalculation and partial 
validation of ae Soo, Seemann the: 2m 
S-C. Wisconsin 


SmyTHe, Datias W. ” with Barcus, F. Ear_e. 
Analysis of postal rate policy. S. Illinois. 


PART Il 


Masters’ Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1957 


(This list continues the compilations appearing 
in the QuaRTERLY in 1936 and 1945, and annually 
since 1950. All theses are by students majoring 
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advertising American 
Manganese Steel "Division of American Brake 
Shoe Company). Illinois. 
Agricultural Journalism 


Battin, Rosert. A current history of the dairy 
farmers’ price stabilization association. Wis- 
consin 


Agr. 
Button, Donato J. An audience inventory of 
Illinois f : 


issouri. 
JARNAGIN, Rosert A. The origin and develop- 
ment of the American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors. Illinois. 
MarsHALL, James Paxton. A study of commu- 
nicators telecasting agricultural messages and 
+ setatitencecn sassy 


Orr, ANDREW C. A study of the effect of a farm 
cooperative marketing wrenggn ay a 
communications. 

qusmihesn peas Oe and devel- 
opment of the Rock Eagle 4-H center. Geor- 


TENNANT, Marsorre A. The home economics 
agent and the press. Kansas State. 


McKemar, CHARLOTTE Patricia. Ivy Ledbetter 


Lee, a of the “father of rela- 
biography public 


QUARTERLY 


Rocue, Bruce Ware. Wellington Latimer: fron- 
tier editor. Texas. 

Stewart, JOHN J. Joseph Smith, journalist. Ore- 
gon. 


Community Newspapers 


— 
newspapers. isconsin. 


Content Analysis 
Ames, Rosert. A study of some aspects of farm 
— news publications in New York state. 


Syracuse. 
Battou, De Forrest. Army newspapers. Filor- 
ida. 


CHATTEN, Rosert L. The role of seven Oregon 
newspapers in local fluoridation elections: a 


Ecker, JuptrH Kocu. A content analysis of se- 
lected radio and television newscasts. Iowa 
State. 

Garrney, Marsorie A. Study of the editorial 
column in the Los Angeles (Catholic) Tidings 
under two editors. 

GILLILAND, Jog T. One-party press in Knoxville 
Tennessee?: a study of coverage of the 
1956 ri. 


ject matter content of women’s pages in 
three Wisconsin newspapers, 1924 and 1954. 
Wisconsin. 
GuyTon, JEAN A. Southern attitudes on integra- 
tion as reflected in the letters to the editor of 
the Commercial Appeal. Mississippi. 
Meister, RicHarp A. Oregon newspapers’ use of 
press service political stories. Stanford. 
MUKHERJEE, Suntt K. Selected mewspapers’ 
treatment of Pandit Nehru’s 1949 and 1956 
visits to the United States. 


Rosinson, Buty G. Regional interscholastic 
sports coverage of the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. Missouri. 

, Harvey. Some aspects of coverage of 
mental health in some U.S. newspapers. Syra- 
cuse. 

Sawyer, Bickrorp E., Jr. The Normandy cam- 
paign from military and press sources. Mis- 
souri. 

Sercis, CHARLES K. An analysis of “Matter of 

Missouri. 


Fact,” by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
Sms, Wiisur G. A survey and analysis of the 


weekly newspaper coverage of city and county 
governmental news in California. Ohio Uni- 
versity. 


Editing and Editorial Writing 
DetTwerer, JoHN S. The correlation of selected 
community characteristics with editorial opin- 














Masters’ Theses, 


jon on desegregation in 67 Florida newspapers. 
Illinois. 


ae ae ee ae study of copy con- 
Penn State. ss6 ee Sean onal 


Davis, WiLL1AM TERRY. Ss oe = 
reported by the Indian and Burmanese press. 
Stanford. 


Everest, Hart SincH. The of India in 
certain American 


of Great Brit- 
ain as by Time and Newsweek in 
1952. Stanford. 


ae es ° ee A ee ae 
in Britain’s national 
Wisconsin. 


High School Journalism 


Barnes, ENota R. Mrs. oo 
ism in selected secondary schools of 
Oklahoma. 


Bower, Betty Rupy. Present status of yearbooks 
in curricula of 128 
schools in Missouri. 
CutTrer, Vircinta MaupE Moore Mars. A unit of 
study on the use of newspapers for 1lth grade 
Texas. 


Finney, Peter P. Brotetion of the Mow Orleans 
ne at tue Louisiana State. 

Goopyearn, MaurEEN GerTrupE How Fain 
Mrs. The of financial and crime news 
by James Gordon Sr. in the New York 
Herald, 1835-36. Texas. 
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Macee, Cuaries M. Se ae 
newspapers. Louisiana State. 

Stewaat, ALAN J. The Kansas soldier as a war 


Law and Journalism 
BEHRENS, JOHN CHARLES. Newspaper violations 
of United States senate secrecy injunctions 1144 
and 1848. Penn State. (1956, not previously 
reported. ) 
Carrot, Harry Matrern. The courtroom pho- 
tography controversy. Penn State. 
COHEN, Sessnar M. The people versus Jelke. 


NeRINo, ALFueD Roseat. Attitudes of the Penn- 

sylvania general assembly toward the press. 

Penn State. (1956, not previously reported.) 
Magazines 

ANDERSON, WALTER D. A study of the causes of 

failure of prominent periodicals, 1926-56. 

Georgia. 


symbols by farmers. Wisconsin Agr 
RYERSON, FRANK An investigation of the ef- 
fects which 


News Writing and Reporting 
Manoney, Martin J. A study some business 
and financial pages in 1929. Stanford. (1956, 
not reported earlier.) 

Woopy, Rosert. A of the news back- 
ground of World War II books. Utah. 


Production and Management | 
CuEsesro, JOHN S. Business methods 
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rially competitive published in 
jointly operated plants under unified 
business management. 

WEsTLAND, Gzorce A. A study of combined 
operations of Missouri weekly newspapers. 





plementary data public relations con- 
cepts and in public school adminis- 
tration. 


problems 
the locale of major league ball clubs. 
ee aoe See, eS a 
i allyl leanmleone 


SmirH, WaLTeR Price. A model program of 
lic relations activities of eight Southern 
Texas. 


Publics and Public saga 
Communication 


Hoapigy, Dattas W. 


Walter "s theories of opinion. 
Penn State. (1956, not reported.) 
PALMER, MAck Developments in the effort of 


television stations. Oklahoma. 
Berke, Emity H. A study of radio news broad- 
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vision in a small market. Iowa 
ReonetL, JoHN A. A history of magnetic re- 
cording applications in the 
United States. 


Norris, Tracy P. A study of the extent to which 
the State University of Iowa Staff Magazine is 
accomplishing its objectives. Iowa. 


Religious Journalism 
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Official Minutes of the 1957 


Association for 


Education in Journalism 


By ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 





@ THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism (founded in 1912 as the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
was held at Boston University on August 
26, 27, 28, 29 and 30. The two coordinate 
organization members of AEJ—the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, and the American 
Society of Journalism School Administra- 
tors—held their annual business meetings 
and programs during the convention. 

The convention program was planned 
and arranged by a committee consisting of 
Melvin Brodshaug, Boston, chairman; 
Joseph A. Del Porto, Boston, associate 
chairman; Norval Neil Luxon, North Caro- 
lina, president of AEJ; Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota, president of AASDJ,; Alfred 
A. Crowell, Maryland, president of ASJSA; 
I. W. Cole, Northwestern; Richard Joel, 
Florida State; Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas 
State; and John Tebbel, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Convention headquarters were in Shelton 
Hall, and meals were served in the Shelton 
roof garden overlooking the Charles River; 
meetings were held in the new quarters of 
the School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications of Boston University. On 
Thursday evening, delegates and guests 
enjoyed a banquet given by the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, the Providence (R. I.) Journal- 
Bulletin, the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot- 
Ledger and the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram and Gazette. A reception before the 
banquet was given at the Somerset Hotel 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The 163 AEJ members registered repre- 
sented 78 colleges and universities. At the 


1956 convention in Evanston, 220 dele- 
gates represented 86 schools; at the 1955 
convention in Boulder, 150 delegates repre- 
sented 84 schools; and at the 1954 con- 
vention in Albuquerque, 124 delegates 
represented 73 schools. 

Officially registered at Boston were 56 
wives, 42 children, 11 guests and the fol- 
lowing 163 delegates: 


Boston University (Jerry B. Briscoe, Melvin 
Brodshaug, Joseph A. Del Porto), Bowling 
Green State University (Jesse Currier), Brad- 
ley University (Paul S. Sawyer), University of 
Bridgeport (Howard Jacobson), Brigham 
Young University (Wayne M. Carle, Oliver R. 
Smith), University of California (Walter Gie- 
ber, F. Griffin, Charles M. Hulten, Al- 
bert G. erell), University of California at 
Los Angeles (Joseph A. Brandt, Robert Rut- 
land), Canadian (Ken- 
neth Adler), Central College (Guido 
Stempel), University of lorado (Chris J. 
Burns, A. Gayle Waldrop), Columbia Univer- 
sity (Richard Baker, Edward W. Barrett, Ros- 
coe Ellard), University of Connecticut (John 


H. Mader, C. S. McCarthy), 
E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (J. B. Wood- 
son Jr.). 


Florida State University (Lawrence Camp- 
bell, Sidney Kobre), University of Florida 
(John Paul Jones, Rae Weimer), Fordham Uni- 

(Edward Walsh), Furman University 
(Ira Baker), ag, ay College of Busi- 
ness Administration ( Cade), University 
of Georgia (John Drewry), Grinnell College 
(Wilmott Ragsdale), Hofstra College (Hyman 
A. Enzer), University of Houston (Bruce Un- 
derwood), University of Illinois (George Gerb- 
ner, James J. Mullen, John Schacht, Fred S. 
Siebert, Percy Tannenbaum), Indiana Univer- 
sity (Jerome Ellison, John Stempel), Iowa 
State College (Harry Heath, Kenneth R. Mar- 
vin), State University of Iowa (Lester G. 
Benz, Leslie G. Moeller, Walter Wilcox), Uni- 
versity of Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Burton W. 
Marvin), Kent State University (James Fos- 


dick), University of Kentucky (William 
Moore). 

Lincoln University (Armistead Pride, Noel 
Avon Wilson), Louisiana State University 
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(Frank J. Price), Loyola bg ane Mr 
niversity of 


x ° Gerald, 
Robert L. Jones, Raymond B. Nixon), Univer- 
sity of Missouri (Earl Milton Gross, 
Edward Lambert, Frank Rucker, Albert T. 
Jr., William H. a 
University (Nathan B. Blumberg, Frederick T 
University of New Mexico (Keen Rafferty), 
New York University (Hillier ), 
University of North Carolina ( R. By- 


Agricultural Col- 
lege (LaVerne Nies), University of North Da- 
kota (Alvin E. Austin), Northwestern Univer- 


Sutton), University of Notre Dame (Edward A. 
Fischer), Ohio State University (James E. Pol- 
lard, Paul H. Wagner), Ohio University (Sex- 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


R. Bush, Wayne 

no College of Steubenville (Irwin A 
Syracuse University ( Bird, Wesley C. 
Clark, Robert W. Root), Temple University 
J. Perry), ee 4, of Tennessee 
(Frank B. Thornburg, W. C. Tucker), Texas 
University arren K. Agee), Uni- 


Oo. N Harold L. N B 
Ralph 0. Natsigs, elson, Bruce 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Although the general program had the 
theme, “Journalism in International Af- 
fairs,” many roundtables and panel dis- 
cussions were devoted to the wide variety 
of special fields in which the delegates 
were interested. The roundtables on Tues- 
day, August 27, concerned graduate pro- 
grams in j technical writing and 
magazine journalism, advertising, journal- 
ism education abroad and journalism in 
the non-professional schools. 

On Wednesday, the roundtable sessions 
were on historical vacant = media research, 
advertising research, religious journalism, 
freedom and responsibility of press and 
radio, recruiting problems and audio-visual 
programs. 

_ The Thursday roundtables concerned 

education and international in- 

caneien. newswriting and reporting, fea- 
ture and magazine writing, teaching and 
research in the history of journalism, in- 
ternship programs, media research, prob- 
journalism, 


P 
radio and television, the college newspaper, 
public relations, the graphic arts and press 
performance in election campaigns. 

A group of delegates especially interested 
in quantitative research in journalism held 
two sessions on Friday after the convention 
had adjourned. 

The first general assembly was held 
Monday evening, August 26, and Melvin 
Brodshaug, Boston, presided. J. Wendell 
Yeo, vice t of Boston University, 
officially welcomed the delegates to Boston 
and to the university. Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
who is writing a history of the paper to be 
published in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary in 1958, gave 
an address in which he stressed the import- 
ance of more thorough reporting of foreign 
news. He said that American newspapers 
now have fewer special correspondents 
abroad than they have had at any time 
since World War I; too many editors are 
relying on reports supplied by the wire 
services and by syndicated correspondents. 

“I have relatively little complaint with 
the file these few correspondents send,” he 
said, “but I have great complaints against 
the judgment of editors ores print so little 
of it and who cut it to shreds. The file that 
is transmitted is a lot better than the file 
that is printed in most American papers, 
but it does lack diversity. There are just 
not enough correspondents competing with 
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one another, digging into odd and suspicious 
angles, producing copy that will be differ- 
ent from the plain and unadorned wire 
service dispatch.” 

The second general assembly convened 
at 9 a. m. Tuesday, and Norval Neil 
Luxon, North Carolina, presided. i 
as “a veteran of 29 years in the field of 
professional education for journalism,” he 
delivered his presidential address which 
stirred up considerable discussion at and 
since the convention. He reminded the 
delegates that 50 years (since the first 
school of journalism was started) is “not 
long in the history of education.” He 
examined the “progress” that has been 
made in the past ten years, and he sug- 
gested that it consisted mostly in increase 
in the number of schools and departments 
—an increase of 36 or 43%, depending 
upon the listing used. 

“Control of development of new depart- 
ments and schools lies with the admini- 
strative officials,” he declared. “Too often 
they are more interested in expansion of 
curricula than they are in strengthening 
existing programs. Too often they duplicate 
courses and curricula already available in 
nearby institutions. Too often they visual- 
ize the establishment of a school of jour- 
nalism as effective public relations with 
newspapers in the state.” 

The problem of training more and better 
graduates for the mass communications 
media, he said, can best be solved by the- 
establishment and maintenance of profes- 
sional standards in institutions which have 
“sufficient resources to attract and hold a 
teaching staff of distinction; to offer an 
academic environment hospitable to the 
twin goals of distinctive teaching and 
sound research; to provide adequate facili- 
ties for research, including lib re- 
sources and research funds; and to hire a 
junior staff of sufficient size to free creative 
scholars from routine tasks.” 

He stressed the need to establish high 
standards for selection of faculty, for pro- 
motions and salary increases, for admission 
of students, for performance by students, 
for courses and curricula, for graduate 
work. 

“Forty or ~~! truly professional schools 
of journalism, located at institutions with 
outstanding libraries, with nationally rec- 
ognized departments in the humanities 
and the social sciences, with rigid require- 
ments for the first two years’ work in the 
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liberal arts, with adequate budgets for the 
journalism units, with staff members inter- 
ested and actively engaged in research as 
well as in teaching and service, will serve 
the nation’s newspapers and the other 
media of mass communications far better 
than 150 to 175 schools, many of which 
are inadequately staffed and supported.” 
He asked the members to re-examine 
standards at their own schools, study their 
curricula, their admission and graduation 
requirements, and compare them with 
standards in other professional schools. 
“If wa cannot honestly state that your 
journalism standards are on a par with 
those of other professional schools and 
teaching disciplines, I suggest that you 
immediately set about raising the standards 
or take steps toward the termination of 
journalism instruction at your institution.” 
Some principles of training for careers 
in the business paper field were outlined 
by Ralph B. Smith, vice president and edi- 
torial director of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. He urged teachers to emphasize 
the basic communication skills, an under- 
standing of the requirements of all media, 
and appreciation of the needs and interests 
of those to whom communications are 
made. He stressed the importance of good 
liberal arts education in developing neces- 
depth of understanding, relationship 
of ideas, and maturity of judgment. 
Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota, who had 
just returned from a study tour of 25 
countries in 23 weeks, spoke about “Jour- 
nalism Research Around the Wor!” (p. 3). 
Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, president 
of ASJSA, presided after luncheon at the 
annual ASJSA Award program. Perley I. 
Reed, West Virginia, explained the citation 
to the Ford Times for being a specialized 
magazine recognized for promoting good 
relations between management and labor. 
The award was accepted by William D. 
Kennedy, director of publications of the 
Ford Motor Company. His address on 
“Pitfalls and Opportunities in Industrial 
Journalism” emphasized the need to under- 
stand how modern industrial corporations 
differ from the 1848 concepts by Karl 
Marx of industry and the class struggle. He 
said that the machines of 1848, requiring 
the attention of masses of workers doing 
wearisome and degrading tasks, were really 
in the “dinosaur age” compared with mod- 
ern electronic equipment. He said that the 
worker today enjoys the benefits of count- 
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At the beginning of the business meet- 
ing, President Luxon reminded the dele- 


Luxon then called for the annual 


gates that Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, had 


served continuously since January 1, 1947 


as secretary-treasurer, and he 
of the Association. Luxon announced that 


the executive 
award Beth $100 as a token of apprecia- 


tion. 


Beth for his 10 years of effort on behalf 


Port Washington, N. Y. 
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roundtables; it urged members to contrib- 
ute material about advertising to the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. 


Robert W. Root, Syracuse, gave the re- 
port for the Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids which has been continuing the search 
for films to be listed in the Directory of 
Journalism Films edited by Harry Heath, 
Iowa State; ting with the new 
Audio-Visual Center at Iowa State; ie 

Rake cad & weetint ts “here Sr 
other than films, strips and slides—such as 
maps, charts, jumbo diagrams, etc. The 
committee has found that many companies 
will contribute such materials if good class- 
room use will be made of them. Copies of 
the Directory and lement can be 
bought from the Iowa State College Press. 

Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee, chairman 
of the Auditing Committee on which Rae 
Weimer, Florida, and Harold Jolliffe, 
Michigan State, also served, reported that 
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the treasurer’s books and records had been 
carefully examined and found to be correct 
and in good order. 

Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Committee on Endowment, 
reported that the members have been oc- 
cupied with the study of newspaper treat- 
ment of civil liberties issues, a oye 
financed by grants from the Fund for the 
Republic. He distributed copies of detailed 
progress reports; additional copies may be 
obtained from him. 

Philip Griffin, California, chairman of 
the Committee on Faculty Research in 
Journalism Education, distributed mimeo- 
graphed copies of a on the com- 


mittee’s survey of 109 schools and depart- 
ments (copies still available). The data, he 
said, show that a systematic research into 
problems of journalism education should 
be attempted, probably by individual schol- 
ars working with granted funds under 
guidance of the Council on Research. He 


search.” He explained that all three organi- 
zations would need to work to obtain the 
grants. The motion carried. 


on Technical Journalism; it dealt mainly 
ith problems of recruiting capable stu- 
dents. 

Edwin Emery, Minnesota, chairman of 
the Committee on Journalism History, said 
that mimeographed reports containing the 
six research papers given at Evanston in 
the seminar on historical research had been 
sent to teachers and to journalism school 
libraries, and that Si Kobre, Florida 
State, had published two issues of the Jour- 
nal of Journalism History. 

Albert G. Pickerell, California, chairman 
of the Committee on Liaison with Inter- 
national Communications Organizations, 
reported that the $500 grant from the 
Asia Foundation had already sent 49 books 
and periodical subscriptions to 39 
in 11 countries on request of 15 AEJ 
members, and that $228 remained in the 
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fund. The committee is trying to effect a 
better way of “using” foreign journalists 
and educators who visit the United States, 
and it is continuing efforts to produce a 
brochure describing the objectives, organi- 
zation and curricula of American journal- 
ism schools to answer foreign inquiries. 
He said the committee “has been interested 
in such a project but has not found a 
person with suitable background who could 
undertake it.” (Note—The Boulder con- 
vention in 1955 authorized iture of 
not more than $1,000 for such a publi- 
cation, subject to approval by the executive 
committee.) The committee recommended 
more participation at AEJ conventions by 
distinguished foreign co ts and 
journalists. Pickerell made a motion, sec- 
onded by Leslie Moeller, Iowa, that AEJ 
accept another grant from the Asia Foun- 
dation if and when it is made available. 

Harry Heath, Iowa State, chairman of 
the Council on Radio and Television Jour- 
nalism, distributed copies of a report show- 
ing accomplishments including these: con- 
tinued sponsorship of bibliographies for 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and for the 
RTNDA Bulletin; published revised stand- 
ards for college-level training in radio-TV; 
co-operated with JoURNALIM QUARTERLY in 
preparing the summer issue on “Trends in 
the Field of Electronic Journalism;” sup- 
plied two articles to the new Journal of 
Broadcasting. Heath directed the broad- 
casting section of a Unesco-sponsored 
meeting at the University of Strasbourg in 
December 1956. 

DeWitt Reddick, Texas, chairman of the 
Committee on Magazine Journalism, dis- 
tributed an eight-page mimeographed re- 
port of activities in six fields: setting up 
summer internships on magazines (six 
teachers in 1957), co-operation with edu- 
cational committees of magazine associa- 
tions, attendance at meetings of those asso- 
ciations, increasing placement of graduates, 
co-operation by magazines and their asso- 
ciations in providing materials, speakers, 
subscriptions and other aids to teachers, 
and research in magazine journalism. Cop- 
ies of the report are still available. 

Luxon interjected the comment that 91 
members were serving on the AEJ com- 
mittees and councils, and he praised them 
for their work and co-operation. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota, re- 
ported that the Committee on Place of 
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Meeting had received invitations for the 
1958 convention from Oregon, Washington 
and Missouri, and that Maryland had 
asked to be host in 1959. The executive 
committee (acting under provision of the 
Constitution) decided that the 1958 con- 
vention should be in the Middle West and 
accepted the Missouri invitation. The Mis- 
souri School of Journalism will be cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary, and the 
AEJ convention will be the first big event 
in the celebration. 

Earl English, Missouri, thanked the 
Association for accepting; he suggested 
that August 25-28 would be the best dates. 
He said delegates would be housed in new 
dormitories and that meeting rooms and 
dining rooms would be air-conditioned. 

The report by Frederic E. Merwin, Rut- 
gers, for the Committee on Professional 
Freedom and Responsibility of Press and 
Radio was concerned with possible future 
activities: granting an annual award, ar- 
ranging at least one convention roundtable, 
publishing an annual bibliography of re- 
search proj dealing with freedom and 
responsibility, stimulating research activity, 
preparing and distributing mi hed 
copies of minor but significant research 
studies. 

Chilton Bush, Stanford, chairman of the 
Committee on Publications, complimented 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and thanked 
those who carried on its publication while 
Editor Nixon was abroad. 

Melvin Brodshaug, Boston, acting for 
Scott M. Cutlip, Wisconsin, chairman of 
the new Council on Public Relations Edu- 
cation, distributed mimeographed copies of 
a report describing these activities during 
its first : prepared mailing list of pub- 
lic por nl teachers, eel four ane 
letters, promoted exchange of course out- 
lines and projects, established working re- 
lations with such organizations as the 
American Public Relations Association and 
the Public Relations iety of America, 
began arrangements to establish internships 
for teachers and traineeships for students, 
and served as a clearing house for infor- 
mation about public relations education. 


The Committee on Standards of Teach- 
ing, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon, chairman, 


Kenneth N. Stewart, Michigan, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, presented 
his report, and the convention, by voting 





on each proposal separately, adopted these 


resolutions: 
Resolution 


Resolution 


the 
Science Write: 
dvancei 
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1—The AEJ 


3—The AEJ notes with interest 

of the National Association of 

rs, Inc., to establish a Council for 
‘ience 


retary, AASDJ and individual newspapers. The 
booklet is in its third printing, and only a few 


are . (b) The adop- 
tion by ACEJ of a resolution last October urg- 


ing newspapers to assume their 
for the journalism student recruitment program, 
especially in their local high schools. 

The AEJ recommends that each member con- 
sider it part of his responsibility to enlist local, 
State and associations of in 
Pe pee net IN Re 
qualified young people for college programs in 
journalism 


Resolution 5—The AEJ acknowledges with 
special gratitude and commendation the inter- 
est taken by Bernard Kilgore of the Wall Street 
Journal in making possible a pilot study of the 


need for more co people going into the 
news and editorial 

methods that may achieve this goal. We are 
particularly pleased that the Wall Street Jour- 
nal has selected one of the AEJ members, Alvin 
Austin, North Dakota, to conduct this study. 
We solicit for this project the interest and full- 
est co-operation of every teacher of journalism 
to the end that practical approaches may be 
made toward the channe of more and bet- 
ter talent from among classes into 
newspaper editorial enterprises. 

Resolution 6—The AEJ expresses its deep ap- 
preciation to the associations of magazine edi- 
tors and publishers for the many ways in which 
they are co-operating with the Association and 
with individual schools and departments of 
journalism in the advancement of education for 
fields of magazine work. 


John Stempel, Indiana, secretary-treas- 
urer of ACEJ, distributed copies of a report 
for the year which showed that ACEJ had: 
accepted into membership the Magazine 
Publishers Association and had convinced 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters to continue mem- 
bership; accepted as associate members the 
International Council of Industrial Editors, 
the Associated Business Papers and the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Associ- 
ation; accredited or reaccredited 37 se- 
quences in 18 schools or departments; con- 
tinued its study of the validity of using 
sequence as the basis of accrediting; and 
continued the newspaper summer intern- 
ship program, directed by Jolliffe, Michi- 
gan State. His report predicted that ACEJ 
would have a deficit of $2,460.13 on Octo- 
ber 1, 1957, but he explained that, since 
the second round of accrediting has been 
completed, membership contributions 
should make up the deficit during the year. 

President Luxon then called for con- 
sideration of proposals to amend the By- 
laws; copies had been mailed to all mem- 
bers by the secretary. Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico, made a motion (Proposal 1), sec- 
onded by James W. Markham, Pennsyl- 
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1948-51 term. Beginning in 1949, this 
schedule shall be repeated every three 
years.” 

There being no debate, vote was called 
for, and the motion carried. 


A. Rafferty, New Mexico; H Ladd 
Smith, Washington. of 

Members, Council on Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism — Baskett P. Mosse, 
Northwestern; Donald E. Brown, Illinois; 
Oliver R. Smith, Brigham Young. 


The business of the meeting having been 
transacted, Nafziger, Wisconsin, moved to 
adjourn, Agee, Texas Christian, seconded, 
the motion carried, and the meeting was 

ACEJ. Nafziger reported that the Nomina- adjourned. 
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Report on Actions Taken 

By AEJ Executive Committee 

@ BY MAM VOTE IN FEBRUARY 1957, THE 
AEJ executive committee increased from 
$3 to $3.50 the allotment to JouRNALISM 
QuarTERLY from the $5 dues paid by each 
Junior Associate member. 

At meetings held during the Boston con- 
vention, the committee: 

1, Agreed io proceed no further with 
the proposal to honor teachers who had 
served at least 25 years in the profession. 

2. Voted to instruct the 1957 AEJ presi- 
dent to appoint a special committee to 
draft and to present to the 1958 convention 
a proposal to amend Article 3, Section 13 
of the Bylaws which provides for nomina- 
tion to offices, committees and councils by 
mail vote of the entire membership. 

3. Agreed to accept the invitation to 
hold the 1958 convention at the University 
of Missouri. 

4. Heard a pi report by Robert L. 
Jones, Minnesota, and Roy E. Carter Jr., 
North Carolina, on the civil liberties re- 
search project financed by grants from the 
Fund for the Republic. The report included 
data, forms materials concerning the 
main project and several related ones. 


5. Agreed that all interest earned by in- 
vesting the civil liberties project funds (uan- 
used) be directly appropriated to de- 


til 

fray expenses in the terminal phases of 
the project, with the understanding that 
any such interest remaining unexpended 
shall be retained by AEJ. . 

6. Discussed a proposal by Joseph A. 
Brandt, UCLA, that AEJ establish a “Li- 
brary of Living Journalism” consisting of 
recordings of lectures by and interviews 
with outstanding journalists and other spe- 
cialists in communication arts. He sug- 

that the recordings be classified and 
ept in a national center or in regional de- 
ey mee from which they could be loaned 
or class and laboratory use. The commit- 
tee voted to refer the p: to the Com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids with instruc- 
tions to report its findings to the execu- 
tive committee. 

7. Discussed a proposal by Kenneth R. 
Marvin, Iowa State, that a more systematic 
method be planned for arranging for book 
exhibits at conventions. 

8. Voted (in the absence of the secre- 
tary-treasurer) to pay $100 to Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas, in appreciation of his ten 
years of continuous service to AEJ. 
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Thirty-Seventh Convention of the 
American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 
% THE FIRST MEETING OF AASDJ WAS HELD 
Meng 4g ing, August 27, and President 
h D. Casey, Minnesota, presided. At 
roll call, Alabama, Oklahoma State and 
South Dakota State were absent. 

In his presidential address, Casey warn- 
ed members of AASDJ against lapsing into 
smugness and stagnation just because their 
ee had met the minimum standards 

or acceptance under the accreditation pro- 

gram. Before the Association became pre- 
occupied with accreditation problems, he 
said, “individual members of AASDJ play- 
ed a more vital role than now in discuss- 
ing, analyzing, evaluating and arriving at 
conclusions on how best our co-operative 
activities could be developed in seeking to 
realize sound educational objectives and 
the professional outcomes of our individual 
and joint labors.” 

He warned the members against assign- 
ing major responsibilities for leadership in 
professional education in journalism to 
other groups, like ACEJ. He called atten- 
tion to development of new curricula with- 
in journalism schools and to new types of 
organizations that adopt the nomenclature, 
“communications.” 

“In the next year or two,” he said, “if 
we do little to meet some of the processes 
of erosion that are taking place in com- 
munications education, we can hardly com- 
plain if we have no effective answer to 
the competition from alien departments ill 
prepared to undertake the job we are 
traditionally trained to do. We can hardly 
expect an intelligent and favorable public 
response to our own concepts and pro- 
grams if we abrogate our responsibilities 
to some of the jerry-built educational units 
managed by those who know nothing of 
the folkways, traditions and character of 
our own area, journalism, and who man 
their staffs with poorly-trained personnel.” 

President Casey then called for the re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer, and Elmer 
F. Beth, Kansas, presented this report: 

Since the 36th convention at Evanston, the 


Luxon, Raymond B. Nixon and Elmer F. 


No meeting of the executive committee was 
held since the Evanston convention, and no 
mail balloting was done. 

The minutes of the 1956 convention were 
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for their excellent help, and to express his ap- 
preciation to President Ralph Casey for his fine 


co-operation. 
E.mer F. BETH, 
Secretary-T: . 

I. W. Cole, Northwestern, moved to ac- 
cept the report, James Pollard, Ohio State, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

President Casey then called for consider- 
ation of electing to membership eight 
schools which had been accredited by 
ACEJ and nominated and recommended 


by the executive committee of AASDJ: 
Florida State, Nebraska, New Mexico, San 
Jose State, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas A. & M. and Utah. Leslie Moeller, 
Iowa, made a motion to elect the eight 
schools and to instruct the to in- 
vite them to join the Association. 1. W. 
Cole, Northwestern, seconded. On roll call 
vote, the eight schools were elected unani- 
mously by the members present; Alabama, 
Oklahoma State and South Dakota State 
were absent. 

Casey then reported that the executive 
committee had recommended that AASDJ 
continue paying an annual contribution of 
$500 to ACEJ (the amount was $300 be- 
fore last year) because ACEJ expected to 
have a deficit for the year. Frederic Mer- 
win, Rutgers, made a motion to continue 
the $500 contribution, Fayette Copeland, 
Oklahoma, seconded, and the motion car- 
ried by show of hands. 

reported that the executive com- 
mittee had recommended an increase to 
$250 a calendar year, effective January 1, 
1957, in the honorarium paid the secretary- 
treasurer (it has been $150 since 1949). 


Fredrick Siebert, Michigan State, made a 
motion to approve the increase, John Stem- 


pel, Indiana, seconded, and the motion car- 
ried by show of hands. 

Edward Lindsay, president of ACEJ, re- 
ported on the accrediting program during 
the last year; he said that the Council now 
has seven industry organization members 
and three industry associates. He pointed 
out that, if accredited schools are re-ex- 
amined every five years, the Council can 
expect three years of heavy spending while 
visitation committees are at work and two 
years of light spending. He ted that 
a system of “leveling the load” might be 
worked out. The Council, he said, is at 
work on a procedure by which a visited 
school might make an appeal from recom- 
mendations by the Accrediting Committee, 
and is also studying the question of whether 
or not the “sequence pattern” is the best 
approach in accrediting. 

Burton Marvin, Kansas, chairman of the 
Accrediting Committee, said that the visi- 
tation procedure had worked well. The 
committee has required applicant institu- 
tions to submit ific statements of the 
objectives of sequences offered for ac- 
creditation; some schools had never before 
P such statements. Last , he ex- 
Lo arr weer teams have ‘aapened a 
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detailed report to each school visited; the 
report was written and approved by the 
team each time before the visit was con- 
cluded. He said it must be understood that, 
since the visitation team’s p is to 
evaluate, the report is inherently critical. 

John Stempel, Indiana, secretary-treas- 
urer of ACEJ, distributed copies of his 
financial report and emphasized the need 
to build a balance to finance the third 
round of accrediting, due in two years. To 
do this, the Council “faces enlarging the 
industry membership, seeking increase in 
member contributions, and increasing basic 
accrediting fees.” 

Stempel also distributed copies of a re- 
port of a special committee which studied 
reactions to present accreditation criteria 
and methods. On the committee with 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, as chairman, 
were Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; Fayette 
Copeland, Oklahoma; Leslie G. Moeller, 
Iowa; and George E. Simmons, Tulane. 
Most school administrators who criticized 
were concerned with the “sequence meth- 
od.” Several hoped for “large area” meth- 
ods to avoid apparent encouragement to 
“splintering and fragmentation.” Others 
suggested simplifying the revisitation pro- 
cedure, working out an appeal procedure, 
and meeting the problem of obtaining high- 
ly competent visitation team members. 

Moeller said that at a meeting of the 
National Commission on Accrediting, a re- 
gional associate said that the accrediting 
procedures in journalism, engineering, and 
nursing were the “most thorough of the 
20-odd accrediting groups studied.” 

The meeting was then adjourned to 
Thursday, August 29, when President 
Casey called for order at 9 a. m. At roll 
call, all members were present except Ala- 
bama, Michigan, Oklahoma State and 
Southern California. 

A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, chairman 
of the Auditing Committee on which John 
Drewry, Georgia, and Nathan Blumberg, 
Montana, also served, presented this re- 
port: “We have examined the books and 
records of the treasurer of AASDJ and 
find 1956 income and expenditures as out- 
lined in the report printed in the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY.” Wal moved to ac- 
cept, Stempel, Indiana, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Warren C. Price, Oregon, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, presented his 
report and moved to accept it. Moeller, 
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Iowa, seconded, and the motion carried. 
These are the resolutions so adopted: 


than one nominee for membership should 
be voted upon in one ballot. Several mem- 
bers expressed opinions, and then Simmons, 
Tulane, made a motion to adopt this By- 
law: “When the Association is considering 
nominees for membership, voting shall be 
on each nominated school individually and 
by roll call ballot.” Stempel, Indiana, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried on roll call 
vote. The vote was: 26 yes, 6 no, and 6 
absent. 

Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State, chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations, 
presented his report and moved to accept, 
Price, Oregon, seconded, and the motion 
carried. When no nominations from the 
floor were made, Moeller, lowa, moved to 
elect the slate, Stempel, Indiana, seconded, 
and the motion carried. The following were 
elected: 

President—Ralph O. Nafziger, Wiscon- 
sin. 
Vice President—Earl F. English, Mis- 
souri. 

Secreiary-treasurer — Elmer 
Kansas. 

Representative on ACEJ—Fredrick S. 
Siebert, Michigan State; alternate—Wesley 
C. Clark, Syracuse. 

Members, Executive Committee—Charles 
T. Duncan, Oregon; Edward W. Barrett, 


F. Beth, 
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Columbia; Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma. 
(Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, past presi- 
dent, remains on committee. ) 

The new president, Nafziger, then took 
Oe ee eae 
electing him to the honor and responsibil- 
ity. All business having been transacted, 
the convention adjourned. 


Report on Actions Taken 
By AASDJ Executive Committee 

In a meeting held Monday, August 26, 
the AASDJ executive committee: 

1. Voted to nominate and recommend 
for membership the University of Utah, 
which had been accredited since the Evans- 
ton convention. This action increased to 
eight the number of schools nominated and 
recommended. 


2. Voted to recommend that AASDJ 
continue the annual contribution of $500 
to ACEJ. 

3. Voted to recommend that the annual 
honorarium of the -treasurer be 
increased to $250, effective January 1, 
1957. 


Thirteenth Convention of the 
American Society of 

Journalism School Administrators* 

@ THE MEETING OF ASJSA WAS HELD TUES- 
day, August 27, beginning at-7 p. m. A 
number of non-member visitors were pres- 
ent, in addition to 21 of the 53 member 
representatives, from Baylor, Bridgeport, 
Brigham Young, Duquesne, Fordham, 
Houston, Kent State, Lincoln, Loyola, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota State, South Dakota, Temple, 
Texas Christian, Utah, West Virginia. 

Alfred Crowell, Maryland, in his presi- 
dential address, contended that a “realistic 
re-evaluation of local, grass-roots, under- 
graduate journalism education and its ef- 
fectiveness is one of our most i t 
needs at this time. Our chief ty,” 
he said, “is that we do not know what is 
good in our program and what is bad, and 
we cannot revamp our program intelli- 
gently until we find out.” 

The convention voted a salute to the 
“Dean of Grass-roots Journalism Educa- 
tion,” Dr. P. I Reed of West Virginia, 
who ho “organized ASJSA and started jour- 

*NOTE—This convention written 
William Maxwell, "South Dakota, ABY a predic 
secretary-treasurer sor as ASJSA. 
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nalism education out on a new track to- 
ward freedom.” Local undergraduate 
grams are now a dominating factor in the 
ce apg agence “reer 
in announcing that a committee would be 


kinds of accreditation. (2) A number of 
ASJSA members not in ACEJ accredited 
schools should be invited to serve on ACEJ 


academic member now being added 

ACEJ, because of the addition of 
member, should be 

AEJ, ASJSA and AASDJ, in order to pre- 

serve equal representation. 

Quintus Wilson, Utah, reported: “In 

1953 convention at East Lansing, 

that quantitative evaluations of 

number of teachers, typewriters, 

the library, scenery seeiggrer sor phan 

overall university accrediting would be suf- 

ficient. So it is distressing to hear in the 

August 25 meeting of the ACEJ accredit- 

ing committee that there was once again 

some sentiment for quantitative, as op- 

posed to qualitative, evaluation of schools 

and departments.” He said that there is 


the 
favor of an area plan, such as writing, 
radio-television, advertising-industry. 

The convention approved a motion mak- 
ing available to SA members of ACEJ 
$300 to supplement travel funds in the 
coming year at the discretion of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Motions were carried commending the 


good work done the past year by Wallace 
Biggs, Wyoming, as editor of the Round- 
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At the August 27 ASJSA Award Lunch- 
eon, with AEJ mem ip present, Wil- 
pa Bem ee director of publications 
or Motor ° ted a 
scroll on behalf of the Bord Times, pre- 
sented in “recognition of its fresh con- 
cepts, fascinating illustrations, and ad- 
vanced technical methods in the produc- 
tion of a modern industrial journal . . .” 

In his address, Kennedy declared that 
management is using company publications 
to explain the American economic system 
of free enterprise to employees and the 
public. He urged schools and departments 
of journalism to prepare majors for careers 
in this work. 

The second business meeting was held 
August 29 at 9 a. m. 

The words “in the United States” were 
dropped, on motion of the constitution 
committee, from Article II, Section 2, of 
the constitution. This legalized membership 
in ASJSA of departments abroad. 

ASJSA membership for the Department 
of Journalism at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, represented by Prof. Arthur Mus- 
grave, was voted by the assembly, upon 
recommendation of Douglas Perry, Tem- 
ple, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

Resignation of Wilson as editor of the 
Bulletin was accepted with passage of a 
motion of “thanks for a fine job.” He had 
completed two years of a three-year term 
as editor. 

Armistead Pride, Lincoln, presented the 
following resolutions which were approved: 

1) ASJSA reaffirms its principles of free- 
oun ed education in Sa and 


for each office to serve in 1958 

and the following were elected: 

President—Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln. 

Vice president— Bruce Underwood, 
Houston. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. William Max- 
well, South Dakota. 

ASISA tative on ACEJ—Alfred 
A. Crowell, Maryland (two-year term). 

Bulletin editor—Oliver R. Smith, Brig- 
ham Young (three-year term). 





“The writing of advertising is no less honorable an occupation than re- 
porting the news. Advertising is intended to be persuasive, and it comes out 
in the open about it. It tells the reader definitely who is doing the persuad- 
ing, which can’t always be said of news stories or editorials. To be effective, 
advertising writing requires the same sort of skills required by any other 
interpretive writing—a very real digging for facts that aren’t on the surface, 
and an understanding of the reader’s frame of reference—plus an extra 
skill not required of the interpretive reporter. This is the ability to visualize, 
to create the situation around which the entire story is written. Some jour- 
nalism students find this more of a challenge than reporting, and no big 
gaps seem to show in their souls.”—PRoF. DANIEL S. WARNER, University 
of Washington, in the Nieman Reports. 
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JOURNALISM RESEARCH AROUND THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 14) 


Leipzig. With relatively more freedom 
than these countries, Poland provides 
one of the best avenues for increased 
understanding between East and West. 


@> THREE DEVELOPMENTS IN ENGLAND 
since the writer’s last visit there in 1951 
made him decide to return. These were 
the establishment of the National Coun- 
cil for the Training of Journalists in 
1952, the formation of the General 
Council of the Press in 1953, and the 
inauguration of the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority’s commercial programs 
in the fall of 1955. 

The training program, which has 
been described elsewhere,*" is a three- 
year apprenticeship system which ap- 
parently has had little or no effect upon 
the research picture. In fact, the pro- 
gram’s greatest weakness is that the 
young journalist receives all his special- 
ized instruction from his editor and 
senior staff members, few of whom can 
be expected to have either the time or 
the skills for studies directed at finding 
new and better ways of performing the 
newspaper’s tasks. 

The General Council of the Press, on 
the other hand, is almost certain to be- 
come increasingly conscious of the 
need for thorough and systematic re- 
search as an aid in its job of investi- 
gating charges made from time to time 
against certain newspapers. Its main 
difficulty is that it operates on an ex- 
tremely limited budget. 

But the competition from commer- 
cial television, together with a simulta- 
neous decline in the circulation of many 
popular newspapers and magazines, has 
spurred even the conservative London 





** See the article by H. C. Strick, executive offi- 
cer of the Keay Him oy on “Journalistic 
Training and Press in the United King- 
dom,” in Kwartalinik Prasonawcry (f 
guage edition), No. 1-2, 1957, pp. 50-54. 


Times to employ an outside research 
agency to ascertain what it should do. 

Actually the story begins in 1952, 
when the Manchester Guardian wished 
to learn what it needed to do in order 
to become a national paper. Its man- 
aging editor went for help to Research 
Services, Ltd., the staff of which is di- 
rected by Dr. Mark Abrams, a skilled 
research expert with much experience 
in the communications field. Dr. 
Abrams surveyed a probability sample 
of the Guardian’s present and potential 
readers to discover what they wanted a 
newspaper to do for them. Acting on 
the basis of these findings, the Guard- 
ian made changes which now have 
brought it close to its goal of a 100% 
increase in circulation. 

When The Times saw the Guardian 
gaining steadily, while its own circula- 
tion was declining, it decided to employ 
the services of the same research agen- 
cy. The innovations which it subse- 
quently has made, as described in the 
IPI Report for October 1957, are far- 
reaching. They include lighter and 
more attractive make-up, with more 
two-column headlines, more pictures 
and larger, easier-to-read body type. 
Long leaders have been divided into 
two, three or even four separate but re- 
lated articles. Most important of all, 
The Times introduced a whole array of 
weekly features, carrying solid informa- 
tion for all the major reader groups, in- 
cluding even the younger readers. The 
only research finding not adopted by 
the editors was that they should remove 
the classified advertising from the front 
page! 

The most consistent circulation gain- 
er among the quality papers of London 
has been the Morning Telegraph, which 
started out even before the Guardian 











and The Times to prove that a class 
paper can have mass appeal. The main 
point on which the Telegraph's editor 
sought help from the research specialist 
was in determining criteria for the se- 
lection of intelligent, well-educated staff 
members who also have the ability to 
write important news in an interesting 
way. 

With the aid of research, then, two 
of London’s three quality papers have 
attained an all-time high in circulation, 
while the third, The Times, has reached 
the highest level since raising its single- 
copy price in 1952. The bigger-circula- 
tion popular papers, on the other hand, 
either are below their earlier peaks or 
have levelled off on a plateau. Circula- 
tion figures in the Sunday field show 
the same trend. 

Television apparently had a somewhat 
similar effect upon the circulation of 
newspapers in the United States from 
1949 to 1954.%* The development in 
England came later, because before 
1955 there was no commercial TV to 
cater to the interests of the British 
masses. 


> WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
these developments for journalism in 
general, and for journalism education 
and research in particular? While an- 
other observer might come up with a 
different set of conclusions, it seems to 
the writer that the following are clear: 


1) The growing interest of newspa- 
pers in research constitutes a tremen- 
dous challenge to schools of journalism. 
While this study of conditions abroad 
was being made, Dr. George Gallup ad- 
dressed the American Society of News- 
paper Editors upon the results of an 
extensive survey of public attitudes to- 
ward newspapers in the United States. 





% See Raymond B. bere “Ch 
Attitudes toward 
QUARTERLY, 31:421-33 (ran 1954). 
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His major conclusion is the same as 
that borne out by the writer’s observa- 
tions in other countries: that quality 
newspapers have nothing to fear if they 
satisfy the needs of their readers for 
meaningful information.*® The success 
of those papers that have used research 
findings as the basis for changes will 
cause other papers to turn to the same 
source for help. 

If schools of journalism can provide 
specialists with the journalistic insights 
and the technical skills that are re- 
quired for sound experimental research, 
then they will be well on their way to 
becoming to journalism what schools of 
law, medicine and engineering are to 
their fields. Moreover, the wider recog- 
nition and use of research by the mass 
media will be “a long step on the road 
to professionalization.” *° 

2) Cooperation among journalists 
and journalism scholars around the 
world will help to develop the body of 
basic knowledge that is needed. The 
value of comparative studies in other 
academic fields, such as anthropology 
and political science, is well known. As 
Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld has said, “the im- 
portant questions are elicited by com- 
paring one system with another.” Some- 
times such a comparison points to the 
answers as well. 

This means that journalists and jour- 
nalism educators should cooperate 
much more extensively and effectively 
than heretofore with international or- 
ganizations like IPI, FIEJ and Unesco. 
Certainly we should be making regular 
use of the excellent resource materials 
that the publications of these organiza- 
tions provide. We also should utilize 
every possible means of contact with 
journalism scholars in other countries. 





* Editor & Publisher, July 13, 1957, p. 9. 

Wilbur Schramm, Responsibility in Mass 
Communication (Harper & Brothers, 1957), p 
363. 
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3) The economic problems of a free 
communication system deserve far more 
attention than we have been giving 
them, both in teaching and research. 
Even in the industrially advanced coun- 
tries, the printed media must find ways 
of adjusting to rising costs and new 
forms of competition. While this may 
seem like a deterrent to improving the 
news and editorial product, it need not 
be. For example, there is considerable 
evidence to support the following hy- 
potheses, each of which poses an eco- 
nomic as well as an editorial problem: 

Changes in a quality ge ody con- 


tent and appearance, if soundly con- 
ceived, mean more readers, not fewer. 


The answer to television competition 
is not more entertainment and sensation- 
alism, but more solid information, clear- 
ly written and attractively presented. 

It is not nearly so important to hold 
tho aries.of ¢. mameneate dn & Sided or 
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it is to produce a paper worth a dime; 
it is not so to make the adver- 


content bigger as it is to make the 
pied thay alo Sonkid 
If research could test these hypotheses 
further and could provide the knowl- 
edge needed for changes based upon 
them, it not only would enable news- 
paper publishers to face the problems 
of a changing world with renewed con- 
fidence: it would raise the newspaper 
to a new level of dignity, usefulness 
and public esteem. 

As The Times remarked during the 
period of some of its own recent 
changes: 

There is still, and always will be, a 
public demand for information, which 
is the bread of public life. The chal- 
lenge is to devise a 21st-century way of 
presenting it, while preserving its true 
values for this generation.*? 





™ The Times, London, May 18, 1957. 
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New International Association 
Tackles Research Problems 


The new International Association for 
Mass Communication Research, formed at 
Unesco House in Paris on December 18 
and 19, 1957, has two projects high on its 
agenda for 1958-59. One is the prepara- 
tion of an international glossary of terms 
concerning journalism and mass commu- 
nication. The other is sponsorship of an 
international a on professional 
secrecy in journalism. 

Some of the aims of the new organiza- 
tion are as follows: 

1) To facilitate exchanges between in- 
stitutions and contacts between specialists. 

2) To seek recognition of mass com- 
munications as a subject for independent 
scientific investigation. 

3) To encourage the creation and de- 
velopment of study and research centers 
in those countries where there are none at 

resent. 

4) To build up a service of documen- 
tation and give out information on the 
outstanding facts which come to light dur- 
ing the study of, and research work on, 
information. 

5) To support studies likely to contrib- 
ute to improved teaching of the nature, 
techniques and effects of methods of mass 
communication. 

Statutes of the association were ap- 
proved tentatively at the constituent as- 
sembly and will be presented for ratifica- 
tion to the first general meeting in 1959. 
The hea rs will be in the French 
Press Institute at the University of Paris, 
directed by Professor Fernand Terrou, 
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who was elected as first president of the 
association. He will have as his deputy 
Professor Jacques Kayser of the same in- 
stitute. Three other university professors 
from different areas of the world were 
elected as vice-presidents: Dr. Jacques 
Bourquin (Lausanne, Switzerland); Dr. 
M. Kafel (Warsaw, Poland); and Dr. 
Raymond B. Nixon (Minnesota, U.S.A.). 
Completing the executive committee are 
two representatives of professional organi 
zations: Marcel Stijns, president of the 
International Federation of Journalists, 
Brussels, and Claude Bellanger, secretary- 
general of the International Federation of 
Newspaper Editors and Publishers, Paris 
(FIEJ). Mr. Stijns also will serve as liai- 
son Official for the International Press In- 
stitute. 





AEJ Members Take Part 
In Strasbourg Seminar 


Journalism educators and advanced stu- 
dents representing more than 15 countries 
participated recently in Strasbourg, France, 
in a seminar on journalism education and 
problems of the press. The five-week ses- 
sions beginning on October 15 were held 
under auspices of Unesco and the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg. 

The journalism teachers were lecturers 
and discussion leaders in the seminar 
throughout the entire five weeks. Advanced 
journalism students from several 
countries, Africa, and the Middle East par- 
ticipated in the round table sessions which 
followed each lecture. In addition, more 
than a score of special lecturers from Euro- 
pean universities, newspapers, and radio- 




















resent for onl periods. 

PM. Ly tong Pee 
ternational Center for Advanced Training 
in Journalism in the University of Stras- 
bourg, who was in charge of the seminar, 
said in his opening talk that the objective 
of the sessions was to ideas on 


ee 
for the benefit of the Siicuien aie 
and representatives of the press who were 
present, but also for representatives of new 
countries interested in the development of 
journalism training centers. These coun- 
tries included Tunisia, Morocco, French 
West Africa and Ghana. Plans are being 
made to conduct the seminar annually and 
pant pemtineag ae ooo ing 
wi represented by the participants. 
Lecturers from the United States were 
Prof. Charles Hulten, Uni of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and Dr. Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, University of Wisconsin. 


Cutlip Named Chairman 
Of Summer Refresher Plan 


Prof. Scott Cutlip, University of Wis- 
consin, has accepted appointment as chair- 
man of the editorial summer refresher pro- 
gram by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism. He succeeds 
Prof. H. R. Jolliffe of Michigan State Uni- 
be who served for two years. Dr. 
Jolliffe reported 16 applicants and seven 
placements of journalism faculty members 
in newspaper editorial rooms last summer. 

David Botter, of Look, magazine mem- 
ber of the council, reported that the sum- 
mer magazine program offered 13 intern- 
ships last summer, had eight applicants 
and placed five faculty members. The 
magazine industry hopes to make 20 to 25 
opportunities available this year. 

Robert Pace, of NAEA, re- 
ported three placed in summer fellowships 
im n advertising last summer— 
one in Canada for the first time. 

* * * 





Choosing a Career in Journalism, bro- 
chure published by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism, is undergo- 
ing revision before its fourth printing some 
time in the spring. Prof. John E. Stempel, 
Indiana Uni ,» heads the revision com- 
mittee. Nearly 20,000 copies have been 
distributed by schools, newspapers and 
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associations to vocational advisers, high 
teachers and pupils since 
its its publication in May 1956. sis 


Jones Succeeds Casey 
As Minnesota Director 


eee Robert L. Jones, University of Min- 
professor, has been 
pcre to succeed Dr. Ralph D. Casey as 
director of the university’s School of Jour- 
nalism, effective July 1. 
Dr. Casey, who reaches the university’s 
retirement age in June, has 
served as professor and administrative 
head of j ism at Minnesota since 
1930. Selection of Dr. Jones as his succes- 
sor was recommended by a special univer- 
sity faculty committee and approved by 
the board of regents last December 13. 

Dr. Jones, 36, received his B.A. degree 
in in 1942 from the University 
of Wichita, where he was editor of the 
student He earned his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees at Minnesota in 1947 
and 1951, respectively, ag in psy- 
chology with a 

During the period of his peri work, 
he was assistant director of the School of 
Journalism’s research division, and held 
an instructorship in journalism. In 1951- 
52 he was acting chief, intelligence re- 
search branch, Human Resources Research 
Institute, United States Air Force, Max- 
well Field, Alabama. 

Dr. Jones was named associate professor 
and director of the research division at 
Minnesota in 1952. He was promoted to 
professor in 1957. 

More than 50 studies of the press, ad- 
vertising, management and broadcast media 
have been completed under Dr. Jones’ 
direction in the research division. His 
major concentration has been on studies of 
newspaper readers—their reading choices, 
attitudes, interests and marketing behavior. 
In addition he has specialized in pioneering 
studies of Minnesota newspaper personnel 
and staffing, as well as of industrial editors. 

Among sponsors of research studies in 
which Dr. Jones has participated have 
been the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
and several other the Inter- 
national Press Institute, the Fund for the 
Republic and the ie Endowment 
for International Peace. He has served fo 
research consultant to 
National Project in Agricul 
cations and to the Air Force. 
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Dr. Jones was one of six communica- 
tions research specialists selected by the 
Social Science Research Council to partici- 
pate in an inter-university summer seminar 
at Stanford University in 1957. He is a 
member of Sigma Xi, the AEJ Council on 
Communications Research and the advis- 
ory editorial board of JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY. He is married and has three child- 
ren. 





Agee Succeeds Reed 
As West Virginia Head 


Dr. Warren K. Agee, president of the 
Association for Education in Journalism, 
has been appointed director of the School 
of Journalism of West Virginia University, 
effective July 1. 

He succeeds Dr. P. I. Reed, prominent 
leader of the American Society of Jour- 
nalism School Administrators. Dr. Reed’s 
retirement June 30 marks the end of 38 
years of teaching and administration at the 
Morgantown school. 

Dr. Agee, 41, has served as chairman 
of the Department of Journalism at Texas 
Christian University since 1950. 

He began his teaching career in 1948 
after serving for 11 years as a reporter 
for the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. He 
obtained his B.A. degree in journalism 
from TCU in 1937, his M.A. in journalism 
from Minnesota in 1949 and his Ph.D. in 
American Studies from Minnesota in 1955. 

During his decade of service at TCU 
the department has moved into a new, 
air-conditioned building; facilities and 
staff have been enlarged, and a campaign 
to obtain a J. Willard Ridings Memorial 
Press has neared completion. 

Dr. Agee was president of the American 
Society of Journalism School Administra- 
tors in 1956 and second vice-president of 
AEJ. He has served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Southwestern Journalism Congress 
since 1953, and is a member of the advis- 
ory editorial board of JoURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY. He has been president of the Fort 
Worth professional chapter, Sigma Delta 
Chi, and secretary of the fraternity’s Texas 
Association. Married, he has one child. 

Journalism instruction at West Virginia 
began in 1915. A professional sequence of 
courses was inaugurated in 1920, when Dr. 
Reed joined the faculty. A department of 
journalism was created in 1927 and the 
School of Journalism, with college status, 
in 1939. 
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Marvin G. Osborn Dies; Director 
At L.S.U. for 35 Years 


Marvin G. Osborn, 73, director of the 
School of Journalism at Louisiana State 
University until his retirement in 1955, 
died in a Baton Rouge hospital January 23 
after a long period of failing health. 

In 1920 Mr. Osborn was named head 
of the department of journalism at L.S.U. 
When the department later became a 
school, he was named its director, a post 
he held until retirement. Mr. Osborn’s re- 
tirement in July 1955 marked the end of 
almost 50 years’ affiliation with L.S.U. 

He held a national record for the num- 
ber of years as director of an accredited 
school of journalism. 

In 1927 under Mr. Osborn the L.S.U. 
School of Journalism had become one of 
the members of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism. It was the first in the South to be ad- 
mitted to the accrediti ization. 

Under Mr. Osborn’s leadership the L.S. 
U. student newspaper, the Reveille, became 
a semi-weekly in 1934 and a daily in 1938. 


Elmer Emig Dies; Long 
Headed Florida Journalism 


Elmer J. Emig, professor of journalism 
at the University of Florida for 30 years, 
died October 16. He was 59. 

Professor Emig was graduated in 1922 
from Canterbury College and received a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1926. He worked for the 
Wisconsin State Journal at Madison and 
taught at Baker Universi 

From 1929 to 1949, ‘Professor Emig 
headed the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Florida. Since then, he 
had handled graduate training. In 1931-32 
he was an exchange professor at Stanford, 
and after World War II he was an editor- 
ial writer for the Florida Times-Union in 
Jacksonville. 

In 1938-39 he was southeastern director 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. He was founder of the 
Florida undergraduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi and its adviser for years. 


Bristow Adams of Cornell 
Dies in Ithaca at 82 

Bristow Adams, 82, professor emeritus 
of journalism at Co University, died 
in November in an Ithaca nursing home 
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Newsmen Join in Medill 
TV News Institute 

Six professional newsmen will join reg- 
ular faculty members in the 
fifth annual Television News Institute at 
Northwestern’s Medill School of Journal- 

The institute, which provides profes- 
sional training and the opportunity for 
research and tation in television 
news and public affairs, will be held June 
25 to August 1. 

The newsmen are William G. Garry, 
director of news, CBS, Chicago; William 
- Br director of news, NEC, Chicago; 
Krueger, news director of WTMJ, 
Milwaukee, and president of the Radio- 
Television News Directors Association; 
George Faber, midwest m 
Television Newsfilm; Russ 


The institute carries 12 hours of univer- 
sity credit and is open to advanced and 
graduate students, teachers and profes- 
sional newsmen. 





Students Under Lubell 
Check on Ike's Popularity 
Journalism students in the new Opinion 
Reporting Workshop at the Columbia Uni- 
ity Graduate School of Journalism 
found that Democratic trends in Novem- 
ber did not mean a repudiation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the vicinity of New 


York City. 
Results of the were announced 
by political analyst Samuel Lubell, new 


f member who directed the Lyre! 
“The students did not find that 
Wagner-M victories reflected a vd 
pudiation of President Eisenhower,” Lubell 
said. “In all the students got 179 com- 
pleted interviews. Of these, 119 were with 
who voted for Eisenhower in 1956. 
Only 14 of the 119 replied “no” to the 
question. “Would you vote for Eisenhower 
again if he were running tomorrow?’” 
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ity of North Dakota t of Jour- 


1955 won the Wells Memorial Key, high- 
est individual SDX honor. 


Wilcox to Study Arts 
And Journalism Ties 


Walter Wilcox, instructor in 





blic rela- 


Education for Journaiism, has been named 
to the staff of the Institute for Higher 


ee oe eet 


an Institute —— . be- 
tween liberal arts and professional edu- 
cation. He is to consider the relationship 
of the arts to the history of journalism 


education and contemporary teaching 


” Dr. Alfred de Grazia. 
The publication is Political Research: 
re newer and Design (PROD). Started 
ber as a bimonthly, it will circu- 

late the ideas of political and behavioral 
scientists about researches that ad- 
vance man’s knowledge of political be- 
havior. The journal seeks to stimulate 
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“free expression of what may be promising 
inquiries” and ease communication among 
scholars. 

Among those active with the publication 
is Dr. Chilton R. Bush of Stanford, The 
address of PROD is Box 294, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Southern Illinois Men 
Teach in Korea, Taiwan 

Southern Illinois University during the 
fall made a two-pronged effor: to improve 
journalism education in Asia. 

D. Wayne Rowland, community news- 
paper specialist at Southern Illinois, left 
in September for South Korea to study the 
provincial press. Rowland’s tour was re- 
quested by the U. S. Embassy in Seoul 
po 3 ae through the State Depart- 


wy visits to Pusan, Taegu and Kwangju, 
Rowland advised and assisted non-metro- 
politan editors. He also conducted a lec- 
ture series for Seoul journalists 
by the Korean Newspaper Editors Associ- 
ation. 





With a course 8,000 miles away, the 
Department of Journalism also claims a 
distance record for extension teaching. 
The course, Individual Problems in Jour- 
nalism, is being conducted in Taipei, 
Taiwan. 

The instructor, Dr. Howard R. Long, 
department chairman, is not worried about 
getting to class for he is in Taipei as a 
visiting professor at the National Political 
University. Classes are in his home. 

Nationalist Chinese newsmen, some of 
them graduates of American universities, 
are the students. Those who successfully 
complete the 16-session course will re- 
ceive four quarter-hours of credit. 





Unesco Sponsors Study 
By Ghana Officials 

Two educational officials of the new 
republic of Ghana, West Africa, studied 
simple journalism methods at the Syra- 
cuse University School of Journalism dur- 
ing the fall under Unesco sponsorship. 
Working with Robert S. Laubach, instruc- 
tor and literacy authority, they —— 
a manual for readable writin two 
vernacular languages of their and. 
Last spring a similar Unesco group of 
three from India and Pakistan studied with 
Laubach. 
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Five Schools Make New 
Advances in Use of TV 


Five schools have made recent ad- 
vances in the use of television in journal- 
ism education. 

Michigan State University, in what is 
called the first attempt of its kind, began 
teaching advertising by closed-circuit tele- 
vision. 


The instructor, John W. Crawford, 
hopes to test the feasibility of using vis- 
aids as well as the effectiveness of TV 


State chose to use the class in 
Introduction to Advertising because of its 
enrollment. The class was divided 
into two sections, one being taught by TV 
other by the usual lecture method. 
group was divided, one 
© with the instructor, and 

in another room with a 


being received dally. 1 Sear ® tetas ened 
on educational station WILL-TV. 

A complete file of United Press tele- 
from January 1954 to 
June 1956 has been made available to the 
of Iowa School of Jour- 
or research studies and laboratory 
contains more than 600,000 
poh and will permit the school 
t and effect studies of news 
Sea, Wl then 86 weed for training per- 
poses in television news ion courses. 

Students in the Ohio University School 


it 


creased to 100 watts. Student operated, the 
two Ohio University stations are WOUB- 
AM and WOUI-FM. 

At Boston University, new equipment 
worth about $50,000 was installed early 
in the winter. Included were four cameras, 
a film chain and two switcher-faders. 
Milan D. Barnes, associate professor of 
television, called WBU-TV studio facilities 
among the most complete and modernly 
equipped training centers in the country. 
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Columbia Announces Science 
And Basic Issues Programs 

The Columbia Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism has announced two new programs 
in advanced science writing and in major 
contemporary issues behind the news. 

The science program is financed by a 
pilot grant of $70,000 from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. It was described as a 
step in bringing more intelligent and fuller 

reporting of science news. 

“Winder the program, selected young re- 
porters, usually with a few years of media 
experience, will spend a year at Columbia 
on fellowships covering tuition and ex- 
penses. There will be four or five grants a 


yDean Edward W. Barrett said the pro- 
gram aims to increase the number of re- 
porters and editors who can deal with 
science dependably. The ino will 
draw upon specialists from other faculties. 
It will be coordinated by Prof. John Foster. 
Also drawing on the other Columbia 
faculties is the second p Basic 
Issues in the News. Aim of this new 
course is aiding young journalists to get a 
wonder endeiaalng af subeiine ae- 
rents from leading scholars. 


nomics were named for the first year, 
which was made possible by a gift from 
the New York Times Foundation. 

The six subjects this year are “Energy 
and Control,” “The National State and the 
International Community,” “Freedom and 
Security,” “The Crisis of the City,” “The 
Courts and the Constitution” and “Labor 
and Management.” 

Maryland Dedicates 
$350,000 Building 

The Department of Journalism and Pub- 
lic Relations dedicated its new $350,000 
Journalism Building November 23 with 
University of Maryland dignitaries and 
media leaders present. 

William Dwight, president of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
called the dedication a challenge to the 
school to use its nearness to Washington 
in developing newspapermen for the fu- 
ture. He said it can also help fight secrecy 
in government. 

The building, with three floors and attic, 
contains 6,300 square feet on each of the 
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four floors. It houses the student news- 
paper, pressroom, faculty offices, class- 
rooms and laboratories. All-steel furniture 
worth $40,000 was installed. 


Struck Renamed Head 
At Oklahoma City 


Prof. Richard J. Struck has been re- 
named head of the of Journal- 
ism at Oklahoma City University. He pre- 
viously held that position from 1950 
through 1953. In the interim he was pro- 
duction manager of the national yearbook 
division of Semco Color Press, Inc. 

Reorganization of the department is 
underway using practitioners from the 
media as part-time instructors. Night 
courses are also being offered and are at- 
tracting many media workers as students. 

Struck has been editor of the Carnegie 
(Okla.) Herald, and has written sports in 
South Dakota. He edited a magazine for 
three years and has done photography and 
free lance writing work. His B.A. degree 
is from Augustana College and M. A. 
from Boston University School of Public 
Relations. He also has done some graduate 
study at the State University of Iowa. 

Now instructing in the part-time profes- 
sional program are Prof. C. L. sen 
superintendent of the University Press, 

y and make-up; Clayton Ander- 
son, public relations director of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of ee | “or 
relations and advertising poog uals 
Thiessen, English professor and 
writer, feature writing and 
fiction; Clyde Davis, KWTV newsman, 
radio and TV news. 


Dean Clark Proposes 
"Right-to-Know'' Amendment 


Wide attention, including New York 
City editorial comment, was given to a 
proposal by Dean Wesley C. Clark of Syr- 
acuse University for a New York state 
constitutional amendment on freedom of 
the press. 

The measure would “protect citizens 
from arbitrary and unreasonable action by 
government officials.” The proposal was 
made at the 20th annual convention of the 
Empire State School Press Association. 

“We need a constitutional amendment 
which will insure the widest spread of in- 
formation about government at all levels, 
from the local school board to the office 
of the governor,” said the dean. 














SCHOLARSHIPS 

Boston University—Two scholarships 
granted winning students in competition at 
the New England Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation convention have been increased from 
$1,000 to $1,600 each. 

University of Colorado—The Denver 
Press Club has established a memorial 
scholarship paying tuition and fees, $200, 
for a senior man or woman in the College 
of Journalism. It honors Ken White, late 
news director of KOA radio and television. 


University of Nebraska—Four new 
freshman journalism “hometown” schol- 
arships have been provided by Nebraska 
dailies. The Fremont Guide and Tribune 
is sponsoring two $240 scholarships; the 
North Platte Telegraph-Bulletin, two $200 
grants. Each newspaper is establishing one 
scholarship for a graduating senior from 
its community and one for a graduating 
senior from its trade area. 

The School of Journalism will have 
minimum of 10 freshman scholarships 
available for 1958-59, according to Dr. 
William E. Hall, director. The scholarships 
range from $100 to $250 per year. 

University of North Carolina—Funds 
from the common trust of the School of 
Journalism Foundation of North Carolina, 
Inc., will provide one $1,500 research 
assistantship and three $300 undergradu- 
ate scholarships for 1958-59. Contributions 
from North Carolina into 
the fund, and income is expended at the 
discretion of the dean. Income for the 
year ending October 31 was $3,596. 


University of North Dakota—Two 
North Dakota dailies, the North Dakota 
Press Association and the Leach Founda- 
tion, Bismarck, have established five schol- 
arships of $300 for journalism majors. The 
foundation is in honor of Blanche Lynch, 
longtime women’s editor of the Minot 
Daily News. In addition, the undergradu- 
ate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi offers a 
$150 scholarship to a high school senior 
planning a journalism career. 

University of Wisconsin—Joseph Marks, 
a junior in agricultural journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been named 
the first holder of the WBAY-TV intern- 
ship-scholarship. The grant provided sum- 
mer’s work for Marks at WBAY-TV in its 
farm program section, and in addition 
carries 2 $500 scholarship for the current 
academic year. 
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An initial grant of $1,000 has been ac- 
cepted by the University of Wisconsin for 
establishment of a loan fund in agricul- 
tural journalism. The fund comes from 
gifts by friends and co-workers of the late 
J. A. Watt, for many years head of Watt 
Publishing Company, which produces a 
number of technical and farm magazines. 

University of Wyoming—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism now has 10 freshman 
scholarships in 

The schol are all from newspa- 
pers: the T. S. McCraken $250 scholar- 
ship, (McCraken owns the Daily Mc- 
Craken group); E. E. Hanway $250 schol- 
arship (Hanway owns the Casper Tribune- 
Herald-Star); Sheridan Press $150; and 
five $100 scholarships from the Wyoming 
Press Association. Other scholarships in- 
clude $100 from the Wyoming High 
School Press Association and $50 from the 
Star Valley Independent, Afton. 





COURSE CHANGES 

University of Minnesota—Journalism 
190, Advanced Problems in Journalistic 
Writing, will be offered next year by 
Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley as a high- 
level course limited in enrollment to 
graduate students. 

Ohio University—Two of the school’s 
five sequences have been renamed: Feature 
and Pictorial Journalism to M ine Jour- 
nalism and Radio-TV Journalism to Radio- 
Television News. 

Maximum requirements in several tech- 
nical areas have been modified or reduced. 
Two courses have been dropped—Intro- 
duction to News Writing and Journalism 
Ethics. The introductory course has been 
supplanted by a two-hour course, Orien- 
tation in Journalism. A three-hour course, 
TV News Production, has been added to 
the requirements in the Radio-Television 
News sequence. Three courses in psychol- 
ogy and sociology have been added to the 
non-journalism requirements in Public Re- 
lations. 

Pennsylvania State University—The 
School of Journalism staff has completed 
a large scale curriculum revision begun a 
year and a half ago. The new plan is 


built around a core of 22 credit hours of 
required courses for both news and ad- 
vertising department majors, with electives 
established in five specialized fields in the 
news department and four in the advertis- 
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ing department. A new course in magazine 
editing and production is part of the new 


F ewesnte By Dense, Wevguadiat tor 
academic affairs, is teaching a one-credit 
course in the understanding of mass media. 
It is designed for non-journalism majors. 

Syracuse University—A research pro- 
gram was started in the fall to provide a 
greater educational challenge to talented 

freshmen. 


National Research Center of the Bur- 
roughs Corp. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Boston University—Prof. Wilson B. Key 
Jr., former assistant professor of speech 


the School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications. 
From 1953 to 1955, he served as chair- 


University of California (Berkeley)— 
William S. White, U. S. Senate correspond- 
ent for the New York Times, completed 
his semester appointment as Regents Pro- 
fessor of Journalism. During the semester 
White chaired a seminar, open to graduate 
students in journalism and other depart- 
ments, on the role of the mass media in 
U. S. politics. He also lectured to students 
groups on campus and press and civic or- 
ganizations in Northern California. 

White is the first journalist to be ap- 
pointed a Regents Professor, a position 
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established to bring annually to the cam- 
pus a distinguished representative of in- 
dustry and the professions. 

: Central Michigan College—New addi- 


Dr. Guido Stempel 
Il, and Arthur Rice Jr. Stempel formerly 
taught at Pennsylvania State. He also has 
worked on Indiana, Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania Rice, after serving 
as editor of the Ft. Eustis Sentinel for two 
years, comes to Central Michigan from 
Northwestern Uni where he re- 


Columbia University—Samuel Lubell, 
analyst, has been ted to the 

faculty of the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism to teach techniques of analyzing vot- 
ing behavior and develop an Re- 


Opinion 
Lib wae Born in Poland in 1911, 
ony: i 


srr new written for sev- 


tons a ape agg i 
started in 1952, were carried by 83 papers 
in 1956. 


University of North Dakota—Paul C. 
Schmidt, former editor and publisher of 
the Enderlin (N. D.) Independent, has 


graduate, 
with the Minneapolis Tribune for 25 years. 
He also has had advertising agency experi- 
ence. 

Northwestern University—Charles Bar- 
num, assistant professor at Medill, was re- 
cently appointed chairman of the Students 
Publishing Co. board to replace Prof. 
Charles Allen. 


Ohio State University—Off-campus per- 
sonnel journalism courses during 
the winter quarter include Richard Ken- 
nard, of the Byer & Bowman Advertising 
Agency, typography; Mac Shaffer, Colum- 
bus Dispatch, picture editing; Frank J. 
Tate, managing editor, Ohio State alumni 
magazine, article writing; and Charles M. 
Cummings, managing editor, Ohio State 
Journal, reporting of public affairs. Ken- 
nard, Tate and Shaffer are alumni of the 
school. 


Southern Illinois University—Mason R. 
Smith, past national president of Sigma 








News 


Delta Chi, is visiting professor of journal- 
ism this year. Former head also of the 
New York Press Association, he is editor 
and publisher of the Gouverneur (N. Y.) 
Tribune-Press and the St. Lawrence Plain 
Dealer, Canton. 

Southern Methodist University—Three 
part-time lecturers have been added to the 
journalism staff for 1957-58. John R. 
Puckett, night news editor, Dallas Morn- 
ing News, will teach editing this spring. 
V. J. VanCleave, of the university printing 
department, is teaching ic arts. Mrs. 
Carolyn H. Moses, who edits several 
Dallas house organs, has returned to the 
SMU staff to supervise reporting and 
editing laboratories. 

Utah State University—Karl W. Klages 
has been appointed instructor in journal- 
ism and athletic news editor. He is a jour- 
nalism graduate of the University of Idaho 
and has done graduate work at Washing- 
ton State College. He has professional 
experience in newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision in Bellingham, Washington and else- 
where. 

Utah State University is the new name 
of Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 
Dr. Carlton Culmsee, who has been head 
of the Journalism Division and dean of the 
School of Humanities and Sciences since 
1945, has received a new title: Dean of 
the University College. He still heads the 
Journalism Division. 

University of Utah—Herbert F. Kretch- 
man, editorial writer for the Salt Lake 
Tribune, is teaching courses in Interpreting 
Contemporary Affairs during the winter 
quarter. Roy Hudson, editor of the Sunday 
Home Magazine of the Tribune, is teach- 
ing advanced editing and editorial writing. 

University of Washington—Robert Shaw, 
formerly editor-manager of the Othello 
(Wash.) Outlook, joined the School of 
Communications staff in September as an 
assistant professor. He is also assistant 
manager of the Washington Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Shaw received an 
M.A. in journalism from the University 
of Minnesota in 1951. 

Among other newcomers at the school 
are Robert A. Baker, Lee Jacobi, Fred- 
erick Sprague, Warren McCloy, and Victor 
Bagnall. 

Baker is a member of the advertising 
firm of Frederick E. Baker & Associates 
of Seattle, and is the author of a book 
on mail advertising. Jacobi is account man- 
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ager for Cole & Weber of Seattle. Sprague 
is vice-president of Pacific National —. 

ising A; of Seattle. Both Sprague 
Taccbi Se dena of the school The three 
part-time staff members are teaching the 
courses of Prof. Daniel S. Warner, on 
leave this year. 


McCloy, former program director of 
KIRO and writer for KOMO-KJR of Seat- 
tle, and now a free lance radio writer, is 
a part-time replacement for Thomas F. 
Hopkins, instructor in radio writing. Hop- 
kins is on a reduced teaching schedule to 
complete his requirements for a Ph.D. 
degree in . 

Bagnall, a recent graduate in journalism, 
became i of the photography 
laboratories in December. 

University of Wyoming—Mrs. Alice 
Stevens, veteran reporter, columnist and 
feature writer of the Laramie Boomerang, 
has joined the Department of Journalism 
as a part-time instructor. She teaches 
classes in journalistic writing, open as 
service courses to majors in women’s 
physical education and home economics. 


NEWS NOTES 


Creighton University—Murray M. Mo- 
ler, United Press business representative 
for Nebraska, Iowa and South Dakota and 
one of the first American newsmen to 
enter Hiroshima in 1945, spoke at the 
Student Editor Roundtable December 7. 

University of Illinois—In a continuing 
program of establishing internships for 
students in various fields of advertising, the 
Advertising Division of the University’s 
College of Journalism and Communica- 
tions has arranged for a senior student to 
get a year’s on-the-job training at a Cham- 

ign advertising agency. The student 
works about 20 hours per week in copy 
production, media and other departments 
of the agency. He is paid at an hourly rate. 

University of lowa—The School of 
Journalism was selected as the permanent 
national headquarters for the National 
Council of College Publications Advisers 
at its third annual conference in New York 
in November. Arthur M. Sanderson, edi- 
torial adviser to the Daily Iowan and in- 
structor in editorial journalism, was elected 
executive sec -treasurer for NCCPA. 

University of Nebraska—Two research 
publications concerning law and communi- 
cations are scheduled for production this 
spring by the School of Journalism. The 
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first will be a research and service bulletin 
(Series No. 4) describing the application 
in Nebraska of laws affecting the mass 
media. The second will be a Bibliography 
of Law in Journalism, updating a bibli- 
ography prepared Dr. William F. 
Swindler in 1947. It will be No. 5 in the 
School’s Contributions to Bibliography in 
Journalism series. Both publications are 
being prepared by Professor Swindler with 
assistance from students enrolled in his 
journalism law class. 

The February issue of the university’s 
alumni magazine was published by a mag- 
azine article class directed by Prof. Robert 
Crawford. 

Northwestern University—Prof. Kenneth 
E. Olson again will be educational director 
of “Foreign Assignment” in the summer of 
1958. He will take a group of graduate 
students to study comparative journalism 
in Switzerland, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and England. 

Edward Campbell, assistant professor, 
was elected executive of Pi Al- 
pha Mu, advertising honorary, at its De- 
cember convention in Tulsa. 

Prof. Curtis D. MacDougall led critique 
sessions on editorial writing techniques at 
the annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers in Oklahoma 
City. 

Southern Illinois University—Horace V. 
Wells Jr., editor of the Clinton (Tenn.) 
Courier-News, received the second Elijah 
P. Lovejoy Award for Courage in Jour- 
nalism at the National Conference of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors at Southern 
Illinois University. Presented by Howard 
R. Long, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism and conference secretary, the 
award cited Wells for “realistic devotion 
to the principles of law and order” while 
“subjected to the scorn and abuse of a 
large element in his community.” The 
South’s first major clash involving integra- 
tion in the schools was centered at Clinton 
in 1956. 

Syracuse University— the Little 
Rock crisis, the School of Journalism 
library subscribed to the Arkansas Gazette 
so that students of interpretive writing 
could follow the work of crusading editor 
Harry S. Ashmore. 


University of Tennessee—Graduates re- 
turned to the campus November 9 to mark 
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the first decade of the journalism program 
and to celebrate establishment of the 


School of Journalism. The formal change 
pone department to school was made last 

y 1. 

At the 10-year reunion dinner the presi~ 
dent of the Tennessee Press Association, 
John Bragg of Murfreesboro, and the 
president of the Tennessee Association of 
Broadcasters, Frank H. Corbett of Mary- 
ville, extended congratulations and pledged 
the support of their associations in its fur- 
ther development. 

Texas Technological College—The Jour- 
nalism it has taken the initiative 
in organizing a Journalism Alumni Asso- 
ciation and in setting up professional and 
student groups to petition Sigma Delta Chi 
for membership. The three organizations 


will cooperate with the newly formed West 
Texas High School Press Association in 
furthering scholastic journalism in West 
Texas. 


University of Utah—Two New York 
newspaper men gave jal lectures to 
journalism students Senta the fall quarter. 
They were Don Whitehead of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who discussed 
“Problems of Covering Washington,” and 
William L. Laurence of the New York 
Times, who discussed “Reporting on Sci- 
ence.” 

University of Washington—Frank H. 
Bartholomew, president and general man- 
ager of United Press, was scheduled to 
speak to 1,200 high school journalists and 
advisers from 11 western states and Alaska 
in a February conference sponsored by 
the School of icati 

The “Listening Post,” a short wave mon- 
itoring program of foreign radio stations, 
proved its worth when the Russians 
launched sputnik. For some time after the 
first announcement of the satellite, “Listen- 
ing Post” was a major source of informa- 
tion in the area. The monitoring service is 
part of a ap supervised by Prof. Pat 
Cranston. The material is edited for a 
weekly newscast over KUOW, the radio 
station of the School of Communications. 

Forty delegates to the first sportcaster’s 
meeting at the university in November 
voted unanimously to form the Washing- 
ton State Association of Sportcasters. Ken- 
neth Kager, operations manager of 
KUOW, has been chairman of the steering 
committee pending elections in the spring. 








News 


University of Wyoming—The Pi Delta 
Epsilon chapter each year in March holds 
a “Meet the Press” session with the presi- 
dent of the university. The entire Gridiron 
Banquet group of 60 campus leaders quiz- 
zes the president for 142 hours—no holds 
barred. Later resolutions are drawn up 
and presented to the student body. 

The Department of Journalism each 
year publishes a Wyoming high school 
publications directory. It lists high schools, 
enrollments, and, if there is a journalism 
class, its enrollment; names of all publica- 
tions, methods of printing, and names of 
advisers and teachers. The directory is used 
in working up panels for the October jour- 
nalism weekend. 

The class in Journalism Reports is now 
working on three research theses: maga- 
zines read by editorial writers of 100 
leading papers; newspaper salary scales in 
state universities and colleges; and function 
of style books at leading dailies. The lat- 
ter study will attempt to determine how 
newspapers value their style books and 
how they expect staffs to use them. 


PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott, dean emeritus 
at the University of Missouri, and Dr. 
Chilton R. Bush, executive head of the 
Department of Communication and Jour- 
nalism at Stanford University, were elected 
distinguished service members of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
“in recognition of contributions to the bet- 
terment of American journalism.” 

Prof. Scott M. Cutlip of the University 
of Wisconsin has compiled a 336-page 
public relations bibliography, first com- 
prehensive one in the field. The Public 
Relations Society of America is distribut- 
ing 3,500 copies to members. Cutlip dis- 
cussed this subject in an address at the 
PRSA national convention in November. 

Laurence B. Siegfried, head of graphic 
arts at Syracuse University, wrote an in- 
troduction on Bulmer-Martin t for 
William Bulmer and the Shakspeare Press. 
The book, a biography from A Dictionary 
of Printers and Printing by C. H. Timper- 
ley (London, 1839), was published by the 
Syracuse University Press in observance of 
the bicentennial of the birth of William 
Bulmer. 

Roland E. Wolseley, head of the maga- 
zine department at Syracuse, wrote a fore- 
word to Editing the Small Magazine by 
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Rowena Ferguson, which was published 
this winter by Columbia University Press. 

Prof. David M. White of Boston Uni- 
versity is among specialists announced for 
the staff of the next institute to be held 
at the International Center for Advanced 
Studies in Journalism, opened at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, France, in October. 
It is supported jointly by Unesco and 
France. Among students are 10 holders of 
Unesco fellowships who are teachers of 
journalism or are interested in a teaching 
career. Dr. White is in Burma this year on 
a Ford Foundation assignment with the 
Burma Translation Society. 

Prof. Robert Crawford, University of 
Nebraska magazine instructor, has been 
informed that his book, The Techniques 
of Creative Thinking, is now undergoing 
its second printing in Japanese. The book, 
published in 1954 by Hawthorn, has aiso 
had three U. S. printings and one German 
printing. 

Dean Burton Marvin of the University 
of Kansas was elected vice-president for 
undergraduate affairs at the November 
convention in Houston of Sigma Delta 
Chi. Robert W. Root of Syracuse was 
elected to the executive council. 

Dean I. W. Cole of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has accepted an appointment to a 
committee sponsored by the Argonne 
National Laboratory of the AEC to ex- 
plore the feasibility of a conference to 
study problems of science news coverage. 

Prof. Jacob Scher of Northwestern has 
completed a legal brief for the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
(the Moss committee). It is an examina- 
tion of the constitutional and legal basis 
for access to information by the public, 
press and Congress. Scher’s public affairs 
radio program, “Frankly Speaking,” met 
with such that in December it 
went on television at WBBM-TV, Chicago. 


Dr. James L. C. Ford, acting chairman 
of the Southern Illinois Department of 
Journalism, turned reporter when a De- 
cember tornado struck Murphysboro, 
Illinois, where he lives. He wrote an eye- 
witness account which was widely re- 
printed. 

The Illinois University Press in March 
is publishing a revised edition of Maga- 
zines in the Twentieth Century by Dean 
Theodore Peterson of Illinois. In a new 
preface, he treats developments involving 
Collier's and Confidential. 





Directory for 1958 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 

(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Warren K. Agee, Texas Christian; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, Minnesota; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Norval 
Neil Luxon, North Carolina, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). 

COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, Warren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, 
David M. White, Boston (terms ire 1958); Bruce Westley (chairman), Wisconsin, 
Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State, re Peterson, Illinois, Robert L. Jones, Minne- 
sota (terms expire 1960); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio). 
COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 

Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Olaf Bue, Montana (terms expire 1958); Donald E. Brown 
(chairman), Illinois, Harry Heath, lowa State (terms expire 1959); Baskett Mosse, 
Northwestern, Oliver R. Smith, Brigham Young (terms expire 1960). 

American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 

(Organized 1917) 

PRESIDENT, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; VICE-PRESIDENT, Earl F. English, Missouri; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon, Edward W. Barrett, 
Columbia, Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma, (All terms began August 28, 1957.) 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 


(Organized 1944) 
PRESENT, Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; VICE-PRESIDENT, Bruce Underwood, Houston; 
DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, J. William Maxwell, South Dakota. 
Institutions Represented: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, 


Southwest Texas, Texas 


American Council on Education for Journalism 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—John E. Stempel (secretary-treasurer), Indiana, AEJ (term ex- 
pires 1959); Donald D. Burchard, Texas A. & M., ASJSA, Kenneth E. Olson, North- 
western, AASDJ (terms expire 1958); Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland, ASJSA, Keen 
Rafferty, New Mexico, AEJ, Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, AASDJ, Henry Ladd Smith, 
Washington, AEJ (terms expire 1959). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward Lindsay 
(president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice-president), SNPA; William T. Hageboeck 
(vice-president), IDPA; David Botter, MPA; John P. Harris, ANPA; Robert K. Rich- 
ards, NARTB; Carl Rountree, NEA. 
ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 

EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin (chairman), Kansas (term expires 1959); Leslie 
G. Moeller, Jowa (term expires 1960); Quintus Wilson, Utah (term expires 1960); 
Roland Wolseley, Syracuse (term expires 1960); Earl English, Missouri (term expires 
1958); Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (term expires 1959). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS— 
Frank R. Ahigren, Memphis Commercial Appeal (term expires 1958); Robert T. Mason, 
Station WMRN, Marion, Ohio; J. B. Mullaney, Cleveland (Ohio) News, and Ed M. 
Anderson, Transylvania (N. C.) Times, Brevard (terms expire 1959); Wade H. Nichols, 
Redbook Magazine, New York. (All terms expire May 31.) 











This new, thoroughgoing textbook 
is written especially for the student 
planning a career in journalism. Based 
on findings from surveys of 100 jour- 
nalism schools and departments and 
an equal number of editors, the pro- 
cedures of correct writing found in 
this book correspond to the rules 
practiced daily by newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. 
Unique in its usefulness, GRAMMAR 
for JOURNALISTS is a guide not 
only to the mechanics of expression, 
but to developing mastery of sentence 
structure and effectiveness. 

Marked by an unusual flexibility, 
this book is adaptable to class and 
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GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 
E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 





laboratory work in a variety of 
courses within the journalism pro- 
gram. It fills the widespread need for 
an introductory textbook in the field, 
providing sound foundation in basic 
grammar, syntax, and word usage. 
Numerous examples come directly 
from newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV broadcasts. The book also 
contains many self-testing exercises 
and reviews. “It satisfies a need that 
has existed for a long time.” D. H. 
Bond, West Virginia University. 
“A significant contribution to the lit- 
erature of journalism.” F. E. Merwin, 
Rutgers University. 
397 pp. $4.50 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL NON-FICTION 
HAL BORLAND 


The successful author of over 350 published articles shows how to build a 
satisfying career in non-fiction writing. He gives professional advice on how 
to do research, select a suitable story form, develop a good style, and market 
the finished material. “Should be read by every journalism student or newspaper 
man who toys with the idea of writing for magazines.” Popular Science 
Monthly. “Highly recommended for writers in any field.” N. Y. Times. 

223 pp. $3.50 


MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED STATES 
JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


This popular book brings to life the colorful story of our magazines from 
Franklin's Pennsylvania Gazette to the present. It includes entertaining sketches 
of great editors and publishers along with factual descriptions of the content 
and policies of leading magazines and periodicals. Book pays special attention 
to the impact of magazines as a social and economic force and discusses the 
recent influence of TV, grocery store distribution, etc. “. . . an entertaining 
study, full of fascinating stories of editors and publishers.” The English Jour- 
nal. 2nd Ed. 20 ills., 390 pp. $5.00 
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GAZETTE 


International Journal of the Science of the Press 
Internationale Zeitschrift fur Zeitungswissenschaft 
Revue Internationale de Science de la Presse 


Editors: K. Bascuwrrz, Amsterdam (Holland) 
S. Frey, Bern (Switzerland) 


Publisher: H. E. Srenrert Krosse N.V., Leiden, Holland 


Gazette is published quarterly As a rule all articles are in 
at an annual subscription of the English language. 
Lo (ca. U.S. $4.15), post Some French and German arti- 


. cles are published in their orig- 
Each number of Gazette con- inal language, but always with 
sists of at least 64 pages. an English summary. 


Gazette publishes articles of leading experts on 
the press, radio, television, advertising, public 
opinion, propaganda, etc. 


Besides, each number of Gazette contains the 
following special sections: 


Bibliography: The books and articles collected in this section 
as completely as possible, are arranged systematically. 


Book Reviews: Books and publications of special importance 
are reviewed by the most competent critics. 


Current Activities: Reports on scientific research all over the 
world of the mass media and mass communications. 


Survey of the Periodicals: This section gives the contents of a 
great number of professional journals. 


Journalism Quarterly wrote in its Winter Issue of 1957: 

‘One (of the Journalism publications) that deserves special mention 
is Gazette . . . After the first issue, Gazette improved tremendously, 
and has continued to do so since . . . Gazette’s forte is its everwiden- 
ing circle of regular correspondents all over the world whose contri- 
butions, coupled with Gazette’s trilingual character, are making the 
publication a truly international journal of the science of the press.’ 


Gazette can be ordered direct from the publisher 
or through the agency of your bookseller. 
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Explorin innialen: 
3rd Edifion 
"by ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse 


University, and LAURENCE R. CAMP- 
BELL, Florida State University 





Facts in Perspective: 
The Editorial Tass and ! 


News Interpretation 


by HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM, 
New York University 





Contem Public 
ag rh 
and Cases 


EUGENE H. HARLAN aad 
N SCOTT, University of 
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Conponsibiliticn, voca- 
he d . specialized 
of modern communication 


lop a real understanding of the 
He learns why it is important 
evaluate, ‘wad «om arthoae 

he learns how it is done. 
Starting with the source for the initial 


easy-to-understand langues, the au-. 
pousnip ar msrp es a 
day—not on what’ it used His 
: psa ad' of the <ditertal in 

many forms enables the student to 
raise, as an intelligent reader, the 


of others. 
Published 1956 
Text price $6.75 


American organizati 
pacntienh auc rei me 
il poonpe: #1). tk protien Ca) 
background, and (3) the assignment. 
Published 1988 


204 pages 
Teat price $5.76 


To, receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 
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Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
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Macmilo texts tee Se summer and fall classes 


~ INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, rica dition 


ok soi} se D. MacDOUGALL, Medill abet “tg Journalism, North- 
University, Completel line with. the latest advances 

athe ihe thachine of journalism, < Boe edition. features a thorough cover- 
: age of current developments and an up-to-date sampling of news- 

paper stories. 4 adiow ser vy dagei erie en ee wl k ia 

and a new introductory chapter on the development of interpretative 

g includes~ pertinent discussions by professional’ journalists. 

*. 1957, 592 pages, $5.75 


i EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS, Fourth Edition 


By the late GEORGE C. BASTIAN, Revised by LELAND D. CASE, 
publication: consultant, and FLOYD K. BASKETTE, University of 
, Colorado. “. . . contains both new copy as well as time-tested ‘sec- 
tions brought «upto date; it is a- mine of solidly-packed information, 
often stripped to essentials so that inclusion of a broad over-all view 
may be presented from many aspects.”—Arthur M. Sanderson, State 
' University of Iowa, in Journalism Quarterly. 1956, 373 pages, $5.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM 


. By F. FRASER BOND, New York University: “The aim of this es 
is to,serve as an introduction, at once comprehensive and 
the whole field of American journalism. It succeeds. Although the 
style i: .nformal, there isn’t) a wasted word, and every facet from the 
public’s taste to the pitfalls of spelling is treated with informed direct- 
ness.”-—from College English. 1954, 358 pages, $4.95 


. By DAVID M. WHITE, Boston University, and SEYMOUR L. LE- 
‘VINE, United States Public Health Fellow in Psychology, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago. “This is an illuminating little book. A lot 
of meat is coficentrated into this C-ration. ihre af 
ee ee en ee ‘central tendencies,’ how 
. ’ scientifically, how to test for significance, and how to cor- 
-felate.” Professor Roscoe Ellard, Columbia University, in Editor and 
. Publisher. 1054, 84 poges, paper, $1.75 


- The Macmillan 
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